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PREFACE 



OF T II K T R A > S 1. A T O U 



'flpL features of what has been termed Physiological Medicine 
in France, and of which Ur. Broussais, Professor of Medicine, at 
tlie Hospital of Val de Grace, is the chief propound er and suppor- 
ter, arc principally these. 

The Body consists of certain organized parts, as the circu- 
latin<; and respiratory apparatus, the thoracic and abdominal 
viscera, the muscular apparatus, the secreting and excreting glands^ 
the osseous structure, &c. 

The membranous elements of which these are composed, arc 
ti^bues — They are all of them subservient to the nervous appara* 
tus, of which the Kncephalon is tlie centre of communication. 

The tissues of tlic animal boily, appear to he composed chemi- 
cally* of fibrine, of gelatin, and of albumen. The muscular parts 
are chiefly fibi ine ; the skin, the mucous membrane, &c. arc chiefly 
gelatin ; the nervous apparatus is albuminous. The phosphat 
and carb<mat of lime composing the bones, do not seem to have 
like properties with the other tissues ; but these chemical sub- 
>ubstauces in the living body have not been fully examined. AH 
of them, except the bones perhaps, are contractile upon the appli- 
cation of certain sul>stauces called stimuli: upon this property 
(of contractility) depends the motion and action of the organized 
|»ar(s. 

Life is the a^i-egatc of those functions which the several or- 
ganic parts of the body perform^ on being stimulated into action, 
by the natural stimuli of caloric, liglit, air, atmospiieric electricity, 
and food, in the usuiil and regular proportions and degree. 

llie organic actions excited by these natural stimuli in a heal- 
thy body.eoD&titutc the normal, regular, healthy functions of tho 
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various parts so stimulated into action ; the u^^rcgate \vlicreul, i^ 
included in the term Life. Wlien the tissues from any cause, arc 
more than usually irritable ; or the stimuli applied, are in excess 
as to proportion, or from their unusual character, the natural stimu- 
lation of the tissues and organs, becomes increased or exalted into 
over-excitement or over-stimulation, technically called Irritation. 
Stimulation, therefore, is the term appropriatetl to what produces 
regular, usual, normal, healthy action ; Irritation, to a morbid 
increase of stimulation ; and« in the language of Hi4sh, may be 
termed, morbid action. Irritation has various sharles and de- 
grees, extending from a very slight excess of stimulation, ^ to 
inflammation, and consequent disorganization of the part afi'ected, 
terminating in suppuration or in gangrene. 

Irritation, producing abnormal, morbid action, may, according 
to the degree and continuance of the irritation, exist in a tissue 
or an organ, or a viscus, for along time : the consequence will be 
functional derangement, without manifest organic lesion or des- 
truction. After long continuance, this functional derangemenr 
may assume tlie character of habit, or may proceed gradually tu 
sub-inflammation, inflammation, and disorganization. 

Contractility, stimulation, irritation, arc not entities distinct 
from the tissue itself, which is contractile and irritable, or whicii 
is stimulated or irritated : they ace words witliout meaning, if the 
meaning do not strictly iuclade the tissue stimulated or irritated : 
we know nothing of them, but in connection with the tissue itscH, 
of which they arc properties. 

All the tissues are pervaded, more or less, by nervous fibre. 

The nervous apparatus, consisting of the enccpiialon and its 
ramifications, and the spinal cord and its ramifications, may be 
considered as divided into twogreat portions — the one serving for 
voluntary, and the other for instinctive and automatic functions. 
Tlie encephalic apparatus serves for the first, the spinal curd and 
its ramifications for the second set of functions. 

Sensation, perception,feeling,consciousness, arc words denoting 
that property or function of the encephalic nervous apparatus by 
which we have cognizance of objects extraneous to us, and also of 
the visceral affections and wants within us, transmitted to the 
encephalic centre by the internal visceral nerves. This property 
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* The leacliii.2f principles uf phyiiiolngical tlierapoutic«, ore: — 
Scdativts: iiiciudiii;^ gcncrul, and tupicai blcodinj^ by Iccchos and cup- 
piii^^: inucilat^iiioiis drinks: cold atFikiiond : gentle laxativcd aud cncinata. 
riiL* general rule bcini.% to avoid ad much a.s pod:$ible, irritating by medi- 
caments an mternal siur1uc«* already in n state of irritation. 

Rtvuisiv€s: an epispastics, tiinapufnis. and sinapial pediliivin, irritatin^r 
Mnirucnt."*, cantcrie«, and i^sue**. 
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or function of the cnccphulon is iiinintdK^ensibUUi'*' ltconncci» 
\is with the material world extraneous to our bodies, ami with the i 

aftections or mollifications of our internal organs, destined to in- « 

btinctive and automatic functions. * ^ 

Hence \re have two sources of sensation, viz. one, the impres- 
sions made on the nerves of our senses by external objects; and 
another, the impressions made on our internal, visceral nerveSj 
and thence transmitted to the nervous centre, the cncephalon. 
The nervous apparatus of voluntarity, is stimulated to action by 
tliesc transmissions of impressions from without, and affections 
from within us. The influence of the encephalic centre on the 
nervous system in various parts of the body, is called Innervation, 
'llie nerves that transmit to the brain information of tlie internal 
visceral afiections, arc not the same as those that transmit from 
the brain, the resulting voluntary motions. 

All the tissues and organs of the body being instruments of^ 
and subservient to the nervous apparatus of the encephalon, 
\iheneveranv of these are morbid Iv irritated, or have suffered 
lesion, or any other abnormal (morbid) affection, the nerves of the 
part become irritated,and act sooner or later upon the encephalic, 
as well as on the neighboring nervous apparatus; the nervous ^ 

system thus becomes gradually irritated, and assumes abnormal, 
morbid action, and what is called disease ensue?. 

Disease is a word only, not an entity or thing. Like other ab- 
stractions, it has been personified. But disease is strictly nothiiifr 
else than the disordered action of some injured or irritated tissue, 
\ producing derangement of function; it has no meaning separate 
' from the tissue actually affected : and the cure of disease, is the 
' 'restoring the regular, healthy, normal action of the part, in lieu of 
the irregular, abnormal, morbid action which constitutes disease.^ 
llenre, noinan is competent to pronounce on disease, who is 
not well ac(|uainted with the regular, normal, healthy action of 
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the part morbidly affected ; so that from the symptoms and indi- 
cations he can judge of the locality, the kind, and degree of abnor- 
mal action. All medicine is therefore founded on an accurate 
knowledge of anatomy and physiology, and on these alone. All 
else is empirical. 

In the ensuing treatise. Dr. firoussais developes the elements 
of the physiological doctrines of stimulation, irritation, inflamma- 
tion, and innervation. This is comprised in chapters 1, 3, 4. 
) Ke gives a history of medical theories, until the establishment 
of the Physiological Doctrine of Irritation in France, chap. 2. 

He then proceeds to examine the ontological and psychological 
notions, which clerical metaphysics have introduced into physi- 
ology : and he shews, that we have no light to assume the exis- 
tence of any hypothetical entity to account for those intellectual 
phenomena, which so far as our senses arc to be trusted, are no 
other than the natural, normal functions of the enceplialon. That 
we have no right to assume or to believe any thing which our sen- 
ses external or internal— <the only sources and inlets of knowledge 
that we possess — are unable to furnish us with the proof of, that we 
know, and can know nothing that our senses are incompetent to 
shew us, for we have no other means of infurmaticm and of knowl- 
edge, than our external and internal senses : that al} terms used 
in medicine, and all words and expressions of abstraction, arc 
words only, and not things or actual phenomena : that there is no 
such entity as disease, either general, or particular, distinct and 
separate from the tissue actually affected : that there is no remedy 
other tiian the alteration actually produced in the affected tissue 
by the modifier employed for the purpose: that whether any man 
living can or cannot explain satisfactorily the rationale of organic 
functions intellectual or instinctive, is of no consequence to the 
, matter of fact, which remains tine whether we or any one else 
can explain it or not : that the phenomena termed intellectual, are 



CounUr SHmulcmis : as bark, arsenic, and copper in the apyrcxia of 
periodical irritations ; such as intermittent and remittent fevers, and neu- 
ndgiaa. The Southern climate of the United States, seems to require 
more bold and decisive practice, than the Northern climate of Paris or 
London : hence, to us, the therapeutics of Broussais, Begin, Coster, &c, 
appear feeble ; but tlie principles, founded on the physiologry and patholo- 
gy of the tissues, are undeniable and universally applicable. 
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iiuito u6 ditHcult of explanation by the aid and iulervcntion of a 
sepcrate soul, as without it: and he deems it sufficient to shew 
that these phenomena arc really, and in fact, the regular normal 
properties and functions of the encephalon, without pretending to 
explain how and why, and in what manner tliese properties and 
functions belong to that organ and are developed in it; an ex- 
planation to which he readily confesses himself as unequal, as his 
opponents are : that the whole difference between them is, that the 
phenomena — the facts, being the same, he acknowledges his ina- 
bility to explain them,* while his opponents introduce an assum- 
ed, hypothetical entity, (the human soul) that explains nothing, 
and burthens the system with an additional and needless difficul- - 
iy. All this occupies chapter 5 ; and the supplement also in reply 
to the metaphysical notions of M. Cousin. i. 

In chapter six and seven, he developes the connection between 
the ner^'ous system of the human l>ody, and the phenomena of in- ^ 

tellect and of instinct. i\ 

He then applies the physiological doctrine of irritation to the r 

disorder called insanity under its various modifications; this oc- S, 

cupies the whole of the second part of the work. Insanity had 
long been deemed a mental jaflection, or disorder of the soul ; it be- 
came his bubiuess therefore to discard this gratuitously assumed 
entity, and to shew tliat insanity was an aftection of the encepha- 
lon, and of tiiat alone. 

In the latter part of chap. G of the second part of the work, and 
in part of chap. 7, (pages 22$ et seq.and 247 ct seq. of this transla- 
lation) he takes occasion to animadvert on the craniological doc- 
trines of Dr. Gall ; and produces what will be considered as the most 
formidable objections hitherto advanced against the system of that 
very able man ; without however affecting the great and leading 
principles of GalPs theory, or tlie truth of his observations so far 
as they rest on observed facts. Tlie puny sciolists who think 
themselves entitled to laugh at Dr. Gall, would do well to peruse 
the very honorable testimony to his knowledge and talents, which 
iSroussais so readily concedes, while he controverts the imperfec- 
tions of GalPs theory in its present state. 

* Who can explain why gold is vcUow und siver white r or why tin- 
anie soil should feed the potatoc and the poison-vine r 
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V^" In this volume Ihcn, the reader will possess, the most recent 

J \ exposition of the physiological doctrines of medicine of the mod- 

ern French school, applied fully and distinctly to a specific dis- 
ease, and illustrated by the known causes, symptoms, progress 

' ' and cure oi that disease. He will also possess in this work the 

> most complete refutation of the metaphysical doctrines of psychol- 

y' ogy, any where extant. In 1787, following the path opened by 

. Dr. Priestly, I published in England what I thought to be a satis - 

' - factory refutation of those doctrines : circumstances elsewhere 

noticed, have since induced me to shew, first that the obnoxious 
doctrine tA Materialism^ is the doctrine actually held and main- 
tained in[the christain gospels by the founder of Christianity ; and 
also that it is true in itself, both metaphysically and physiologi- 

■'^ y cally. These tracts were drawn up in 1823 and published in Phila- 

delphia; I have seen no reply to them yet. I regret, that in this 
country and among a people who boast ot their being so enlightened> 
I and in the middle of the 19th century, I find it expedient to fortify 

myself by Mr. Jefferson's coinciding opinions ; but so it is: the 

value of free discussion is not yet appreciated as it ought to be in 

these United States ; and the powerful enmity of the clergy and 

^ their ignorant adherents, is sure to pursue every man who excrcis- 

\C9 the right of discussing clerical doctrines and clerical claims. 
But I think the indications are manifest that their day is gradu- 
ally drawing to its close. For the peace and happiness of man- 
kind, I sincerely hope it is so. 
The book of Hartley ** On Man" is so little read among the 
' medical profession here» and the doctrine of << Association of 

Ideas,'' so little known or attended to, that I have been tempted 
to give an outline of that doctrine, connected as it is with all phv. 
Biological questions. 

The volume now oflTered to the public, will be found to contain 
the f^nenfs of PHYSIOLOGICAL metaphysics, the only metaphy- 
sics in my opinion worth the attention of a roan of common sense. 
Those who have studied Hartley, Priestley, Cabanis, Destut Tra- 
cy, and Broussais, will know how to estimate the vague and wordy 

discussions of the Scotch school. 

THOMAS COOPER. M. D. 

r.^iAMniA, March 1. 1831. 
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PREFACE. 



AFTER many vaccinations in its course, Medicine has 
at Icnt^th taken the only road which can lead to truth ; that 
is, the observation of the relations of nian toith external 
modifiers^* and of the organs of wimi, one mth another. 
This method now universally prevails in writings, and in 
practice, whether it be avowed or not. This is the physw- 
logical methoii ; because it must be followed by tudy'ng 
the plif nomena of lifr, which alone render the bodily organs 
thus modifiable. Let us, however, beware of mistake ; it is* 
not the abstraction. Life, which is to be studied, but the | 
living organs, if the observer wearies himselt with inv^s- 
tisfations of /^ro/)er/ie« or /(.tc^a, considered independently of 
those livint: orsians, or the natural bodies ^hich h:iV( an 
inftiience over them, he will tak«* much labor indeed, but he 
will iail in his obJ€'ct ; he will kitow neither organs nor 
agents; he will know only the dre^ims of his imagination ; 
his head will be filled with illusions. It is thus that the 
ancients went astray, liS will be seen in this work. The 
moderns have not escnped the snare; and the same snare is 
even now preparing to be spread in the path of our cotem- 
|K)r.'iries. 

Since then, true medical observation is that of the organs 
and their moilifiers, it is in fact an observation of the body 
itself, and can be pursued only by mrans of the senses : 
Iteiice the senses mu.st furnish materials^ and it f)elo>igs to 
the i'ldgment to draw conclusions from them. But h<Te a 
difticulty presents itself ; if the physician draws false con- 



* .*/b fiflrttf* itrs. WliJilL'ver lets upon nnd fxcilcs iTiy jiart nl'tli*' animiit 
fmin»\ pr'nliiriimnTr.' iiltTntion whatever in its ant'»f'C'V'ii» «!tntn. — 7Vv»wj». 
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Illusions, or if be be so unfortunate as to forget the true 
source from wbence thej should proceed, he loses himself, 
and deviates into that mistaken road of which we liave just 
spoken. Such an aberration is the more easy in the present 
day, as this false route is sanctioned by some distinguished 
men ; by names that command respect and inspire confidence 
in the doctrines they advance. It is under the auspices of 
these respectable names, some of them dear to France, that 
education^ by means of the senses^ is depreciated, and threaten- 
ed with discredit. Do not let us pass over an important dis- 
tinction, and a practical truth. If the abstract words, rights^ 
\ lawfulness^ disinterestedness^ elevation of soul, are adapted 
to produce actions, praiseworthy, useful to the public good 
and to the national glory, it is not the same with the words 
vital properties, vital farces, vis medicatrix, speckles, conta- 
gion, and others of the same kind, which, in like manner, 
paint the abstractions of the human intellect ; for nothing is 
more easy than to abuse these expressions ; that is to say, to 
impress under their sanction, on the living body, modifications 
hurtful to the health of particular men, and injurious to the 
I good of society. Such a method of philosophising, although 
• it may succeed in politics or diplomacy, is not always appli- 
. cable to medicine ; and if it be sufficient in those two sciences^ 
to abandon ourselves to the sentiment of the beautiful,* the 
sublime, and the just, without se&rching very profoundly in 
what manner we have arrived at these ideas, it is not so in 
medicine, where it becomes necessary to prescribe the regi- 
men and treatment of a suffering fellow-creature, or to judge 
' of questions that relate to the public health. These ques- 
tions cannot be resolved by sentiment or inspiration ; the mo- 
difying mendicaments prescribed, will not act directly upon 
vital force, upon nature, upon principle : they do not influence 
these abstractions, until after they have acted upon the or-' 
gans ; and if these last are injured by a blow, the evil which the 
abstract idea would have produced^ will be in future without 
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remedy, lu politics, on the contrary, the results of the ap- 
plication of a false principle may be calculated before the 
existence of society is compromitted ; for nations aie much 
more robust than individuals ; some victims there will be, 
but their sufferings will be perceived if the press be re- 
spected, and the mass of society may be preserved from 
similar evils. 

Society then may proceed in the career of' improvement, 
independently of first principles ; it may be rendered happy 
or unhappy in the name of God, of the Prince, or of the 
Laws : experience will settle which of these three motives 
produce the most durable good, or an evil of most easy cor- 
rection. Moreover it is of little consequence in politics, 
whether the notion of justice or injustice comes from the 
senses, or from some interior revelation. The laws must be 
good ; and experience will soon pronounce on their advan- 
tages and disadvantages ; these become manifest to the pub- 
lic, and every one must at length acknowledge them. It is 
not so in medicine, while the evil produced by the circum- 
stances that modify and destroy our organs, are attributed 
to diseases, as if diseases were separate and real beings ; 
and the reason of the mischief is, that empirical medicine 
never corrects itaelf; experience is lost upon it, and it goes 
OB with a satisfied conscience, sacrificing other victims. A 
just conception of disease, therefore, is the first object of 
medicine, nor can this be acquired without explaining in 
what manner this conception is formed ; that is to say, with- 
out probing to the bottom the real meaning of the words 
vital properties^ viUU forces^ vital laics j for the purpose of 
understanding the words putrid fevers^ malignant fevers^ 
Ice. kc. 

It is necessary, therefore, that the physician should al- 
ways have present to his mind, the substance of the organs^ 
and that he should never forget that (he abstract ideas of the 
science he pursues^ have come to him by moans of the son- 
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8C3, aud that he cannot safely proceed to study man, by 

means of any a priori notions. 

.^ The object of this book, is to put this truth in a clear 
! light, and to guard medicine from the dangers that threaten 
I her by means of a philosophical sect essentially invading. — 
! Hence the necessity imposed on us, to present to young phy- 

isicians liable to be seduced by false systems, a true notion 
of Psychology,* which advances toward them with her ban. 
^ ne^r unfurled, and already anticipates an easy conquest. 

Introduced into the path of observation by the ideas of 
Des Cartes on method, and by the advice of Bacon — en- 
lightened on the nature of the apparatus which we use for 
this purpose of observation, by the labors of Locke and of 
Condillac, the French proceed zealously and in concert to- 
ward the enlargement of every branch of useful knowledge. 
To this concert of effort, natural philosophy, chemistry and 
natural history, owe the progress which has distinguished 
them among ourselves, and which has enabled industry to 
soar so bi^. The turn of medicine has now arrived ; the 
stvdy of this branch of science, vague as it has hitherto 
been, has assumed more precision, since to the experimen- 
tal method of the great Holler^ it has added a comparison 
of the diseased organs with the symptoms, and the study of 
vital properties and forces in pathologic lesions. Professor 
Chauritr by his excellent delineations, had so well traced 
the path to physiological observation, that it seemed impos- 
sible to miss it. Pinel had attempted the philosophical anal- 
ysis of diseases, and if he did not perfectly succeed in this 
great enterprise, he at least struck out some ideas which the 
genius of Bichat has happily rendered fruitful of solid con- 
clusions for pathology, by a faithful analysis of the tissues 
of the human body. We shall make observations in concert 



*The doctrine of an immaterial soul, or principle distinct from matter, 
buteome how or other connected with the human hodv, and presidins: 
over iU* intollnctunl functions.— 7Van«^. 
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Willi those ol our predecessors ; we shall proHt by the ad- 
vice of Condillac and improve our scientific language, while 
the profound and judicious Destut de Tracy, will render his 
able aid in this difficult undertaking, of which the fulfilment 
will alone preserve to mankind that knowledge which he 
has been at so much pains to collect ; the wise researches 
of Cabanis, have given to our nation a philosophic prepon- 
derance, which will insure us from invasion by foreign sects. 
The beautiful doctrine of the relation between the physical 
and moral qualities of man, belongs to us through Cabanis, 
at least as much as it belongs to England ; for Cabanis had 
made a step beyond our external senses ; he had noticed the 
powerful effect of internal viscera upon our thoughts, which 
was not unknown to Epicurus, who furnished, however, no 
physiological demonstration of this truth. 

These precious investigations have conferred on Physi- 
ology and Medicine, the exclusive right of dictating laws to 
Ideology, and promise to remove forever, any interferenee 
of the ephemeral systems of philosophical schools, with onr 
fKiencc. We can now hardly ventl0e to believe in any re- 
turn of those scholastic subtleties, and those wordy contests 
which occasioned such loss of time to our ancestors. 

So we thought, but we were wide of the truth. During ' 
the period that was occupied in France in observing the hu- 
man frame, with all the precautions necessary to exclude il- 
lusion, and give us a just view of its nature, the metaphysi- 
cians of Germany and Scotland disfigured the nature of man, 
under pretext of rectifying the system of Locke. It was 
indeed necessary to rectify that system, but it was on the 
data furnished by Cabanis, and not by returning to the no- 
tions of antiquity and the recal of the system of Plato. 

The French testified some disgust at the obscurity of 
Kants' system, which had been to them a frequent subject 
of raillery. It then became an object to naturalize it among 
ua, under the specious pretext of makinfcus acquainted with 
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tUii; liml disciple oH the gri;at Socr^es : that ^si martyr tv 
r ib« rif^ht o( freedom of thinking ; the man whom every one 

i ^ had agreed to rcf^rd as a Mge, and almost as divine. Was 

1^ not this enoii|f;h to stimulate the enquiries of our young 

men^ grordy aftc^r every kind of knowledge ? Platonism, 

twenty times repulsc^l from the schools — Platonism which 

the French regarded with disdain, and congratulated them- 

i selves in having escaped its yoke, was offered merely as an 

I object of literary curiosity* This was the first step taken 

toward disengaging us from actual observation of instrue- 
tlve factsi and n^plunging us amid the illusions and chi- 
meras of Uatology* Natural Philosophy, Natural History 
i Chemistry^ Mathenialtca^ the study of History, at |»^sent 

i> truly pli(iiMni|iliitMiU are walls of brass which Kants' Platon- 

^ ism emi never subveH% Nevertheless, by favor of surprise 

It hM HlMile mmie sle|m anionit us« and some breaches in our 

l-AllVli The Mml ul^eet was to attack Cabams^ of far more 

eHHM^Uellee lh«H li^ke and Condillac. For Cabanis, al- 

lIlHimh h^ m MtMiHs iW^e IV^mh Ontologism, had this advan- 

lUdlt i^vm lUa |M'tHleiH>piMnk thai he appealed to fects which 

HHJIf |(H# MMlKl viN^ 1 iiialiMkil ^vf eimiiuAK himself to sys- 

tv»MHU\^ sIH'^'hUIi^M) x' m ivAevlkyc on these facts, it is hard- 

l^mtUU^ H^4 l\^ Uiee^^x^^ \^h^f• e^uaUy fatal to Ontology. 

Ui^ K«^M(\^ IM^hMiWUHA ^Mvaaw this; and without being 

(Ulb tlHUiv" \^ wKal iM^Kt he discovertnl by the senses in 

f V\^¥^S \ iHtf H^«4U| th^\\ ^ %'«i^ dv^nma \>t' obviating before hand, 

' (h« ItiAUlU mI iduiv^^xm^m wh^h tht'v c\«uM not prevent. — 

rtilii 16 ih(i muv^um \^ ihi^i im^n>nt attewpl^ to place by the 
' tt\\\%i mI ^.(u^I uud iH^iuihle oU'ierx atitHH Mid fiur above it, 

AHHtii |i4viivuiUtvl ««W«;iHti/ \»bArrv«uon« whieh« if we believe 
Mlij|»4} in MM WkSkX'U \ki^\\%>k than the id»s(>rvatiou ol^ our senses, 
UM Mumliii itt Hbii\«i IM\>aiv«k% Heaven above the Earth, or 
MilMgH ttiii^riiii ahiiVM piofuno. 

Vui iUiti piu pusii, muiiu (lonaeorated words have been cho- 
"it'iii uiMi ho bitiHll suuiiesH, UH mwriHC' and leMe, fotrand el- 
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evatedy grand and litllCy and these are skili'ully anunged. — 
Kvcry thing that defiends on the philosophy of the present 
day, is low and triAing ; all that flows from Kanto- Platonics 
is grand, noble and elevated. They attack our youth with 
arms formerly very efficient, with ridicule ; and they hope 
that men will fly to their ranks to avoid humiliating impu- 
tations. 

I know not whether they have yet discovered, that ridicule \ 
changes its object as knowledge progresses, and that words ' 
have not at this day their former influence ; but whether 
they have discovered this or not, they have certainly chan- 
ged their means of attack. Assuming the tone and language 
of religious fanaticism, they do not iosinuatCi but they loud- 
ly proclaim, that no man can be an estimable member of so- 
ciety, who does opt belong to their party. It needs but lit- 
tle for them to condemn to the gibbet, IhdUe who are called 
Sensualists. Who can be the dupe of their officious zeal 
to distinguish such as are wanting in philosophy, and to draw 
from their silence a pretended proof of concealed acquies- 
cence, or an inconsequence worthy of pity ? 

Skilled in multiplying the allurements which they deem 
necessary to ofl'cr to our astonished youth, they give them- 
selves out as eclectics, after having treated every other sys- 
tem as exclusive : and they s^ay, or seem to say, ^' O ye who 
aspire to tnii; knowledge, hasten to us, and we will instruct 
you in all the doctrines of others, and preserve you from the 
misfortune of being seduced by any of them. For know, 
that all other philosophers are monomaniacs : raving on 
some one idea, and who will soon reduce you to their own 
situation." What then is the eclectic philosophy of these 
men r We now know it : they take their stand between 
Sensualism and Theology, but on the indispensable condi- 
tion of being spiritualists. On this we have but a word to 
say ; if they are essentially spiritualists, they are not cclec- 
lics ; they can oidy judge of olher systems as spiritualis^t*'. 
in«l tho\ l(in mo e^vr*iiif(I |»v nno ps/^rlomuir^nt iM'':i 
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V They borrow from the sensualists ail the facts of seusatioii^ 
/ which they explain after their own fashion, they borrow rev- 
/ elation from the Theologians, but they modify it as they 
\ think fit. They are true reformers of worship, or rather 
illuminati who aspire to the universal dominion over con- 
science. Exclusives as spiritualists, they amalgamate diCTer- 
ent dogmas, even those that were heretofore held as con- 
tradictory. Such is their Eclecticism. It remains to be 
known whether its base be solid ; and whether they will be 
permitted to exercise the right of demonstration and of proof , 
which they arrogate, and by which they set themselves up 
above all theologians who rest upon faith alone. This is a 
question which will be investigated in this volume, without 
entering into religious discussions ; for we make it a duty to 
respect religious belief in a treatise consecrated to Physi- 
ology, and the exposition of those facts which the senses are 
competent to verify. We do not aspire to the titles either 
of dogmatist or eclectic ; it is truth we seek ; and we seek 
it by those means of investigation which our organization 
.furnishes* He who is in search of important fact, ought to 
/ be indifferent to the appellation which sectaries may bestow 
on him. 

The pivot on which this eclectic Ontology turns, is powers 
(forces^) on which we shall make some observations to ren- 
der our subject more comprehensible. The Kanto-Platoni- 
cians of France, affect the utmost contempt for matter j and 
have no consideration but for the powers that animate it ; 
and believe that by this means, they place themselves fai* 
above the observers of facts. We must see if by this puf- 
fing up, they are rendered able to rise higher than their op- 
ponents. 

Let us examine what is meant by force or power. It is 
necessary to dwell upon this. What then is it, but the in- 
duction drawn by an observer of something which acts upon 
or within a body, producinsj therein some alteration ? The 
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observer is naturally carried on to sapposo that the body is 
moved by something aeting on it, as be himself is accus- 
tomed to act in certain cases on certain other bodies : no 
doubt there is a tendency to this conclusion. It is impossi- 
ble not to admit that we are driven to it by analogy ; that 
is to say, we are compelled to judge of what we do not 
know, by that which we believe we do know : but it is 
here, and precisely here, that the fact stops. The man'^ 
whose judgment govern his imagination, restrains himself, 
and laments that he is compeHed to remain in ignorance of 
first causes. For him, the word pawer^ force^ is but a 
formula ; the sign of a perception which he has received 
from some phenomenon, and he makes use of it only to 
search for others which his senses may equally seize hold of. 

It is not so with a man whose imagination governs his 
judgment ; a man of a poetical tendeney ; a Platonician, 
ancient or modern : equally credulous and presumptuous, 
he cannot support the idea of ignorance ; and he'plMses from 
vague conjecture, to the most perfect conviction : he does 
more, he hastens to realize his induction ; he personifies it ; 
he makes it act as if it were an animated, living being ; in 
short, like a man ; then he frames his romance, of which this 
induction is the hero ; and he is angry at those who refuse 
to pay it homage. 

Such is the fanaticism of opinion : it differs in intensity ' 
according to the character of the person in whom it is devel- 
oped ; but it is at the bottom always the same. All authors' 
of this description, whether in medicine, philosophy, or any 
other branch of knowledge, may profess toleration, but they 
are not capable of it; they cannot bcf: they are too much 
attached to the fiction which has so agreeably occupied them ; 
to their poetic prose, and to the incredible efforts which 
useless researches have given rise to; and looking at the 
picture for effect, they cannot support the idea that (hoy 
have been occupied by chimerical reveries : Ihcy forgive a 



biothei' rouuncer, although the portrait of his idol may be 
diflferent from theirs ; but they never forgive a strict rea- 
soner who pays them no deference, and passes by the temple 
of Ontology without bending the knee. 
" A figurative style suits marvellously the picturesque, and 
the fictions in which poetry deals : let it, if you please, be 
the style of idyls, or even of the epic ; but it ought not to be 
the style of philosophy, which it in no wise suits. Frequent 
experience since Plato, has tau^t us this : hence, young 
students cannot understand this figurative philosophy : they 
regard it with astonishment, and accuse themselves in secret 
of a want of intellect. There are always some, who by 
dint of listening, or of reading, succeed in figuring to their 
imaginations, some of those fantastic beings which this style 
pourtrays ; these, necessarily few in number, adopt the lan- 
guage of their teacher, and become violent in proportion as 
they were humble admirers of his sublime talent. As soon 
as these new adepts become unintelligible to their friends, 
and their conviction is carried so far as to make them smile 
with pity, and shrug up their shoulders at the names of Locke 
and Condillac — so soon as Cabanis is in their eyes nothing 
but an Atheist, happy that he escaped the severest punish- 
ment — so soon as Voltaire, Rousseau and Montesquieu, 
appear to them but sorry philosophers — that the works of 
Volncy excite their indignation — and that the dryness of 
Dcstut de Tracy revolts them — their education is finished : 
they have no longer any occasion to study, or to consult the 
monuments of French literary glory, unless to criticise them, 
for they can find nothing of instruction in them ; they are 
iar above these legislators of reflection and of taste : what 
they cannot find in the classics of their own school, they are 
sure to find in their own consciousness ; when discarding 
the senses, they withdraw within themselves, shut their 
eyes, avoid all noise, and listen to their own contemplations. 
VVben they have arrived at this high degree of perfection, 
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their features become composed, ihey assume an expression 
of pride, and they feel an inward conviction that their intel- 
ligence is infinitely greater than that of the persons who tell 
them with some surprise, ^^ I do not understand you.*' 

The moment, however, seems to have arrived, when wc 
may tear away the veil which renders theii masters impene- 
trable. We hope in this work to make known the secret of 
their af^arent superiority ; and the cause of that singular 
stupor which they have produced in the literary world. 

It is to physicians that we shall offer the explanation of 
these mysteries ; for it is their cause that we are now pleads 
ing ; it belongs to the medico-physiologists to determine, 
what there is really appreciable in the causes of instinctive 
and intellectual phenomena. We address ourselves to phy- 
sicians, because he who has studied nothing more than the 
regular and healthy physiology of the human being, does not 
possess facts enough for the solution of these problems. Man 
is only half understood, if he is observed only in health : 
sickness constitutes part of his moral, as well as of his phy- 
sical existence. We must not, therefore, be surprised at the 
reveries of an Ontologist, who is a stranger to the physiolo- 
gy both of health and of disease ; or who is content with a 
superficial knowledge of authors, whom he is unable to com- 
prehend. Such is the case with the Kanto-Platonicians, 
and nothing is more strange than the pretension which they 
set up now-a-days to give laws to our science, especially at 
a moment when it is undergoing a stormy revolution, the 
nature of which they cannot understand. On all sides they 
find discussions of which they know not the true motive ; 
truth and error, sincerity and dissimulation, honorable dis- 
interestedness, and vile speculation imitating her language, 
are afloat, not in the whole medical world, but in the capital 
of France — in all 'the saloons — in all the academies ; and 
the Kanto-Platonicians are at a loss to discover their own 
tenets: they know not what medicine is, and yet they dare 
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calumniale and despise it : they proclaim that the science of 
man, such as they conceive it to be, has alone any preten- 
uons to certainty : without having passed even ten years of 
their life iQ studying man as physicians, or knowing him, con- 
sidered in his organs, living and dead, they think that the 
external observation of the grown man, is sufficient to 
explain all the phenomena of the embryo, the infant, the 
diseased, the deformed, and the dead, submitted to anatomi- 
cal analysis. The first observation is for them the only true 
one, because it is theirs ; the other is a vain and gross hypo* 
thesis, calculated for common understandings. It is of con- 
sequence to show them where the truth really lies; in 
particular, to make them understand that a victory over a 
few deserters, or some speculators, who sacrifice to them a 
science which they do not understand, is immeasurably dis- 
tant from a victory over medicine. 

We will not do so much injustice to the French youth, as 
to believe they can be entirely led estray by the bloated 
language of the Kanto-Platonicians — the fund of good sense 
which distinguishes them, will doubtless preserve them now, 
aa it has done formerly. But they may be confounded by 
the clattering of words which assail their ears on every 
side, and the schools of medicine will be surprised to hear, 
that this senseless jargon is to be introduced into the midst 
of the medical faculty, while so much opposition is to be 
made to the fruitful and intelligible doctrine of the Physiolo- 
gical School. We shall endeavor to explain this enigma, 
and make them feel the dignity of the science they cultivate ; 
and we shall prove undoubtedly, to every man who has con- 
secrated the most valuable years of bis life to anatomical, 
physiological, and pathological investigations, that the 
science which he has so laboriously acquired, neither is, nor 
ought to be, tributary to metaphysics, from which it can 
draw nothing useful ; and that so far from receiving its laws 
from this science of words, ought to supply them to meta- 
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physics which, like an ungrateful child, despises and denies , 

its parent. ! 

Following this great truth, we must collect the phenomena J 

of instinct and intelligence around the excited nervous sys- 
tem, and give them an important place among the genera- ^ 
ting causes of irritation. We have not hesitated to adopt 
as the base of our work, the article Irritation^ which we 
published in the Encyclopcdie progressive^ and which the \ 
public has favorably received. But the theory of irritation *^ 
will receive in the following pages, a fuller developement 
than suited the plan of that work : so that this is in reality 
a new treatise on Irritation, which we now oflFer to our 
brethren. Since,^6ryh c four for ms of jrritation^ thajof the 
nery^!!!is more particularly developed in this book, as its 
importance required, and which we have hitherto refused to 
insist on, until time had matured our ideas, — we thought we : 
could do nothing better than add to it by way of proof, a 
description of a correspondent malady. We have chosen 
Insanity, as being the disorder in which nervous irritation > 
plays the most important part. This subject suited us better, 
as affording new strength to the arguments which we oppose 
to the ambitious pretentions of the Psychologists. 

In truth, our design in this work is, to unveil that mystery, 
under whose protection bad taste threatens to spread itself 
over the whole science of man, physical and moral ; to con- 
tribute by a new effort, to the progress of physiological 
medicine, and to mark the causes which have prevented 
that progress from being more rapid ; in fine, to pursue the 
science which we love, and to whose glory we have conse- 
crated the greater part of our life, from being subjected to a 
disgraceful subordination. 

It required motives like these, to induce us to interrupt 
the third edition of our Examen des doctrines medicates, 
which we have already put to press, and are sorry to delay 
80 long ; but that work shall be resumed with new activity. 
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ON IRRITATION AND INSANITY. 



i FiBST Part. — On Iniialian considered in its applicaiion to 

Health and Disease, 



Chap. I. — Idea of Irritation. 

The word Irritation represents to Physicians the action 
of irritating substances, or the state of the living parts that £ 

fre irritated. We give the name of Irritants, to all those • 

nio<'"3rs of our bodily economy which increase the irrita- 
bility, or sensibility of living tissues, and which raise these 
phenomena beyond their ( normal* ) regular degree. 

The word Imtation, is applicable to every living body, all ^ * 

of which are endowed with irritability ; but in medical lan- 
guage this word is used to designate the unusual increase of 
irritability, or of sensibility, among the higher order of 
animals. Our intention is, to consider irritation as applied 
to man alone, leaving to others the task of applying it to the 
veterinary art. 

To say that a man is capable of irritation, is, no doubt, to 
say that he is irritable ; but the irritability, which is the 
property of every tissue, is not taken in a pathological, or 
morbid sense. We express by this word, the property pos- 
sessed by the tissue, of moving on the contact of a foreign 
body, which induces us to say, that a tissue has felt that con- 
tact. Haller confined this property to the muscular fibre : 
it is now agreed, that it belongs to every tissue. When a 
man is conscious of the motions excited by a foreign body, 

* Abrifia/ : within the usual and regular limits of the laws of healthy 
life. Mnormal what is out of those usual and regular limits from whate- 
ver cause. 
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which we frequently call a modifier, he is said to have felt 
the impression oi that body, and we give to the faculty 
which he possesses of feeling or perceiving it, the name of 
Sensibility. Sensibility then, belongs to the individual, 
(Moi^*) and irritability to every fibre of the human body. 
A part aflfected by a foreign body, may be excited to motioD 
without the individual {Mot) being conscious of it. In this 
case, there is nothins but irritability ; but if the individual 
(Mot) experiences that kind of modification which induces 
the man to say, " I feel, I perceive," there is both irritability 
and sensibility. STOsibiUty, then, is the consequence of ir- 
ritability, and not irritability of sensibility : in other words, 
we must be irritable, before we are sensible. The embryo 
is not yet sensible, it is only irritable : an apoplectic man is 
no longer sensible, but he is irritable. We see that irrita- 
bility is common to all living beings, from the vegetrble to 
the man, and that it is constant ; while sensibility is a pro- 
perty belonging to certain animals only, and is manifested 
only under certain circumstances ; these circumstances are 
the existence of a nervous apparatus, furnished with a cen- 
tre, to wit, the brain ; there must also be a particular state 
or condition of that apparatus, for it is not always in a condi- 
tion to give to the animal a consciousness of the motions 
which pass within its tissue. The apoplectic man, atid the 
embryo, are proofs of this. 

Some persons have erected into a property, the faculty 
which the fibre possesses, of yielding to the impression of a 
stimulant, without the animal himself being conscious of it. 
They have designated this pretended property, by the 
phrase Organic Sensibility, because it is in such manner 
inherent in the organs, that it may be observed in them 
when separated from the collection ; but as the movement 
of the stimulated fibre is the only phenomenon that is seen — 
«is it is impossible to separate, to insulate the feeling from 
the motion — as the word feeling here, has no other meaning 
than self-motion — and as by like reasoning, the word feeling 
may be applied to inert bodies, since nothing hinders us 
from saying, that the ball which is moved, has felt the con- 
tact of the ball which is impelled against it. — This organic 
sensibility is a superfluous abstraction, which cannot find 
entrance into the exact language of philosophical physiology. 

*.Voi: one's self— that whicli constitutes mo a different being from 
ovrry oUier thingf or creature. This seenis, ainon«r the French metaphy- 

?ioinns.to he the oxpros?sion ♦orimlivHUial con?ci<>usncss.per=on«lideutity. 

TVrjw/. 
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The modifiers which put irritability into action, are called 
excitants, or stimulants, and their effect, excitation or 
stimulation. Excitation, considered under a general aspect, 
separate from the place where it exists, and the modifier 
which produced it, is also called excUenient. ' When excita- 
tion, or stimulation exceeds the ( normal ) ordinary bounds, 
it puts on the character of irritation, and the agents which / 
produce this, are called irritants. This is the irritation^ 
which forms the base of the physiological doctrine in medi- 
cine ;* but prior to considering it pathologically, and before 
investigating the part that it plays in the production, the 
course and the treatment of diseases, it may be useful to 
cast an eye over the eras of medical science, to discover by 
what gradations we have at length arrived at the point where 
we find ourselves. 

Chap. II. — History or Irritation. 

Hippocrates had no idea of irritation, but he admitted a 
consent among the organs, which he attributed to an inter- 
nal principle (enormon) which a modem physician has 
translated impetum/acienSj (producing an impulse;) by this 
occult force, he explained the phenomena of health and dis- 
ease. The dogmatists, who followed the father of medicine^ 
acknowledged a material soul, etherial or igneous, formed of 
whatever was most subtile in matter, and they made it pre- 
side over every vital action : this material soul held its place 
for a long time among the schools, sometimes alone, and 
sometimes as subordinate to an immaterial and imperishable 
soul, but they had no idea of irritability in the living tissue. 

Neither is the theory of Strictum and Laxum of Themi- 
Mm, developed by Thessalus, irritation : it related to the 
facility or the difficulty which atoms experienced, in pene- 
trating into the cavities appropriated to them ; and the 
therapeutics which resulted from these hypothetical specu- 
lations, was absurd and without any relation to the modern 
theories of excitement and irritation. They proposed to 
open and shut the pores of all bodies which they considered 
like the skin, upon which they most frequently experiment- 
ed. Hence they set to work by means of frictions ; some- 
times executed with substances attractive, sometimes 
astringent, repulsive, adstrictive, &c. and they emptied the 
body by vomits, by purgatives, and by regimen ; to fill it 
^wi\ within a certain reKiil3t*>d number of houi^ or days 
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Men who had uo idea of anatomy, or of the functions of the 
body, conceived that by these practices they could empty all 
the channels of the system, expel the old matter, and intro- 
duce new, more proper to sustain health, and this they 
termed metasyncrasy, or reincorporation ; they flattered 
themseh'es that by this pretended regeneration, they could 
give more force, suppleness, and permeability to the living 
channels ; correct the excess of constriction or relaxation, 
and place them in that middle condition, most favorable to 
health and longevity. We see, then, upon what slight foun- 
dations it is asserted, that the notion of irritability is found- 
ed upon this system. 

Galen developed the elementary and humoral theory of 
whiclTthe germs were found in the writings attributed to 
Hippocrates. He was the father of humoralism — he estab- 
lished forces to act upon the elements, earth, water and air, 
or pneuma, to convert them into humors, regulate their mix- 
tures and their relations to each other, and enable them to 
direct the functions of life, and the conservative efforts of 
nature in disease. He lost himself in subtleties on almost 
every question he discussed, and had no idea whatever of 
animal irritability. 

The doctrine of Irritation is not to be sought for in the 
oriental application of magic and the Cabala to the art of 
healine ; nothing is there to be found but what is degrading 
to the human intellect. 

The Arabians^ who cultivated medicine with so much 
ardour before the invasion of the Turks, were mere copyists 
or imitators of Galen and the Greeks. They explained all 
the phenomena of life by occult forces, which tmy multi- 
plied prodigiously. They were the founders of Materia 
Medica, an^ of Chemistry, but they had no idea of Irritation. 
Dissection was interdicted, and experiment was unknown. 
They had no anatomy, but that of Aristotle or of Galen, or 
of the Physicians of the Alexandrian School. Surely it was 
not from these sources, they could derive any just notions 
of the vital properties of the human body. 

On the revival of letters, some authors, Jerom Fracaaio- 
ritMy for example, spoke of the irritation produced by the 
humours on the solids ; but they built up no system on this 
vital action. The word Irritation is found among them, 
merged and lost amid a deluge of expressions, more or less 
faulty, belongins: to the elementary and humoral pathology. 



111 this author, Irritation is considered in tlic abstract, and 
not as seen in this or that part, or as a state of the body. 

During the 16th century, and the universal attack on the 
Galenical Theory, a Professorof the Faculty of Montpelier, 
Jauberty who first opposed ^^ the dread of a vacuum," made 
use of Irritation to explain the phenomena of convulsions, 
which he attributed to the reaction of the solids against the 
morbific causes. He also attributed the action of medicines 
to a species of Irritation, viz. the disagreeable impression 
made on the stomach. Still the humoral pathology predo- 
minated ; no system was yet founded on the irritability ol 
the animal fibre. This, indeed was not even suspected, 
though manifest in some of the functions. 

The Alchemists, the mclters of metals, were for a long 
time occupied in discovering specifics and panaceas for the 
cure of disorders. Paracelsus their Coryphcjcus, imagined^ 
a kind of soul attached to the organs and residing in the^ 
stomach. He called it Archwus, and gave to it in charge, 
the government of the functions ; but he did not assign to 
it Irritation as its prime minister, and irritability played no 
part in his absurd system of galimatias. Yet to one of the 
votaries of medical chemistry, Van Helmontj we owe the 
first notions clearly expressed of Irritation. Van Helmont^ 
admitted the Arcboeus of Paracelsus, and like him, placed it 
in the stomach. This physician was the first who gave a 
just notion of the local cause of Inflammation. He attribu- 
ted it to the anger of Archccus, who, offended by the pre- 
sence of morbid causes, sent a fennent into the part, which 
the Ait:hceu8 always had at command. This ferment irrita- 
ted the tissues, which called upon the blood, and thus became 
the immediate cause of inflammation. He exemplified this 
by a thorn forced into a sensible part, and thus gave an idea 
of the mechanical production of Inflammation. He attribu- 
ted also to Inflammation ^me diseases which, till that time, 
had been very differently considered, such as dysentcr}', 
which he placed in the first rank of phlcgmasiae, declaring 
that it differed from pleurisy, only by the part effected. — 
His notion of the manner in which inflammation was produ- 
ced occupied the famous article Aiguillan in the Encyclo- 
pedie, which has laid the foundation for the modern works 
on the vitalitv belonging to each of the organs. 

But this idea had not all the success which we might have 
suspected ; for, from the system of Descartes arose the phy- 
siolo^ico-chomical school of Sylvius, the mechanico-niathe- 
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matical and animal school of Stahl, who, for some time, 
tnrned aaide the phjrricians from using the theory of ir- 
ritation. It is true, that Van Helroont placed this pheno- 
menon in the second rank only, and that his seeds of disease 
and his ferment, savored too much of the humoral theories, 
and his Archceus manifestly tended to place the soul at the 
head of all the physiological phenomena. This author may 
then be considered as the principal founder of medical spir- 
itualism, but his irritation is too much separated from matter, 
to serve as abase for any reasonable theory of the irritability 
of living tissues. 

Siflmt^ de U Boij used the word irritation to give an idea 
of tde action of acrid humors, which he conceived to arise 
from the fermentations, precipitations, and distillations, of 
which the human body was the continual seat. To blunt 
these acrid humors, he employed methods, more or less 
irritating: hence his theory does not rest upon irritability 
•onsidered as a fundamental property of the body, and a 
source of vital phenomena ; irritation was for him, only 
something accessary, frequently very ill aralied. We may 
say as much of all his followers who, like Ployer, multiplied 
their acrimonies, and sought their q>ecifics among the incras- 
sating, always joined to irritating medicaments. 

In the system of Borellij one of the founders of the me- 
chanical school, irritation plays an important part. — ^It is by 
this means, that the nervous fluid disseminated through the 
muscles b v the action of the brain, determines their contrac- 
tion. Irritation figures also in producing diseases ; for the 
nervous fluid becomes acrid by the vitious action of glandu- 
lar secretion, (although the blood does not participate this 
action,) excites fever by irritating the heart. But this 
appears to be the sum of their explanations, founded upon 
irntability ; for their calculation of the force of the heart, 
and the fibres of the stomach — their dissertations on the 
eifeets of trituration — the velocity of the blood — ^the impobe 
of the molecules a^^st the sides of their containing vessels— 
the influence which angles and curvatures produce on the 
course of fluids, and similar researches to which they always 
applied calculation, absorbed the attention of these physi- 
euDS, and drew them aside from the principal phenomenon. 
It was elasticity, considered as a mechanical force, which 
formed the fundamental property of the living body, and not 
irritability 9 a irord which was employed, not in a literaUbnt 
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ill a mciaphysiicul sense, to give an idea ol tlie principle oi' 
action. Ilencc all the explanations of this school were me- 
chanical, and most of the physicians that belonged to it were 
empyrics in Pathology, and mechanicians and calculators in 
Physiology. Hence, no doubt, the opinion whicli prevails 
at present among certain practitioners, that mathematical 
sciences can render no service to the practice of medicine. 

Nevertheless, some physicians, convinced of the insuffi- 
ciency of mechanico-mathematical calculations, to explain 
the movements of the blood, and the congestions in, and 
derangements of the secretory organs, had recourse to irrita- 
tion, by means of which the blood is attracted, independently 
of the impulsive force of the heart. This irritation was, ac- 
cording to them, a vital phenomenon which they did not 
place in subjection to ferments, such as those of Van Hel- 
mont. Nevertheless, in spite of these flashes of reason over 
the physiology of life, irritation was nothing yet but an 
accessory phenomenon, not essentially inherent in the ani- 
mal fibre, so as to force itself into the explanation of all 
Physiological and Pathological appearances. It was from 
this cause that the authors who were not mechanicians in 
Physiology, were always either huraouralists or empyrics, 
whenever the causes of the treatment of diseases come in 
question. 

Stahl formerly denied that the parts of the body were 
brought into action by stimulants, and that they contract 
themselves under the influence of stimulants : this was de- 
nying the fundamental point of the doctrine of irritation. 
lie acknowledged no active power capable of producing 
motion, excepting the soul, which he borrowed from Van 
Ilelmont. It was the soul that perceived impressions ; but 
this soul made use of tonicity as the onlv agent capable of 
producing motion, although the notion of making the modi* 
ners of the body act immediately upon an immiterial sub- 
stance, without counting any thing of the impression made 
upon living matter, and introducing this Inst solely for the 
purpose of producing a reaction of the spiritual being, seems 
strange and contradictory ; yet, on studying the system of 
this physician, we cannot help perceiving that it was favor- 
able to the progress of the theory of irritation. In effect, 
it was only necess;ir}' to place this phenomenon between the 
body impressed and the soul, just as he had placed what he 
calls tonicity between the action of the soul and bodilv 
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mution, lo perceive that irritation presides over the pheuo- 
mena of health and disease. But the properties of the seve- 
ral tissues which compose our organs and other apparatus, 
was not sufficient! J understood to lead readily to this con- 
clusion. Nevertheless they employed the word irritation 
to give an idea of the manner in which the soul is effected 
by its modifiers. — It is the soul, according to the disciples of 
Stahl, which is irritated by the light that strikes upon the 
retina ; and it is the soul which determines the closing of 
the eyelids and the contraction of the iris. One said 
that the soul was irritated by the impression of acrid matter 
which affected ( not irritated ) the nerves, and which excited 

y fever. Another, Robert Whytt^ acknowledged three spe- 
cies of muscular motion : one natural, another produced by 
nervous influence and voluntary, and a third, involuntary, 
produced by direct irritation. But the soul was always 
brought forward ;* they always regarded it as the cause of 

'^motion, and to explain the motions which took place in a 
separated muscular fibre, they maintained that the soul was 
divisible, and that its presence in each portion of a divided 
heart, was the cause of the contractions w*hich took place. 
They employed the same reasoning to explain the repeti- 
tion of the contractions in a heart, torn out of a living animal, 
when they ceased to puncture it ; they saw no mean be- 
tween Mechanism and Animism, and if the heart did not 
move mechanically, it must move by means of the-soul ; 
they regarded as nothing the inherent irritability of the liv- 
ing fibre ; they gave the same explanation of the irritations 
applied immediately to the nerves, and more or less pro- 
longed after the substraction of the modifiers. This, there* 
fore, was not the true theory of irritation. Others, never- 
theless, pretended that the will always acted as an irritant 
upon the parts ; this was one step more toward the truth, 
but the system was not yet generalized ; indeed it could not 
be while irritability was separated from the living fibre, and 
while tonicity, the substitute of elasticity, was regarded as 
the principle property of tissues, and the abstract entity, 
irritation, was in this system brought into play, in lieu of 
the irritability of living animal matter. 

Sauvages was mechanician in Physiology, and empjrric 

^No nian who liufi f^lanccd at tiic prevailing Physiolo^, and the pre- 
vailing Thcologjir of any period, can doubt but the absurdities of Ph.vsiolo- 
gy must hnnncribcd torlerirnl influence. — Trmiifl. 
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in Pathologj' : he subiected all the mechanical phcnoineniij 
of the living body to the soul, and studied diseases by groups"'^ 
of symptoms, as is seen in his Nosologic Methodique. He 
had no just idea of irritation. 

The reasonable soul of Stahl becai^e .now superceded by 
the vital principle. This was only changing the word. / 
Thus, Casimir Medicus maintained that matter was of itself^ 
incapable of all motion, and that the irritation of tissues 
which had forced itself into notice, explained nothing with- 
out the intervention of this foundation-principle. Another' 
author revived the material soul of the ancients, and assign* 
ed to it the same functions as the reasonable soul of Stanl. • 
Each portion of the body was endowed with its peculiar ' 
sentiment and imagination, which was under the general^' 
gove^nn)^nt of this material soul. There is no assignable 
termiillilion to the entities created and interposed between 
the immaterial soul and the organic fibres. But this arbi- 
trary creation could not resist the progress of physical 
sciences. Nothing is seen in these hypotheses, out the 
system of Van Helmont under different colours. 

TheophUua Bordeu admits in each organ a particular 
feeling. But he does not erect it into an intellectual 
feeling. Each organ being possessed of its own proper life, 
has also its own particular internal agents of irritation, which 
it draws from tne blood, the nerves, &c. This author, 
brought the glands greatly into play, conferred a principle 
of action on the blood, and submitted the whole to the vital 
principle, which in truth was not the reasonable soul of 
Stahl, nor an etherial or igneous material principle like that 
of the ancients. It was something abstract ; the general 
result of the particular lives of the respective organs ; but 
it was also an active force which directed the mass of par- 
ticular and special forces. 

Irritation here is only a secondary means. It is not that 
force, which reflected from one organ upon the others, com- 
municates motion and supports life : it is the general force, 
a result of all the particular forces, which feels the wants, 
calls in the means of supplying them, disposes the concert 
of motions, assimilating, depurating, conservating, repro- 
ducing, and directing the phenomena of nutrition. This is 
not yet the theory of Irritation. Shall 1 speak of the 
chimerical functions to which this author put the cellular 
tissue ? the pain* and cachoxies proceeding firom the vicious 
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action of the different secreting organs, which the vital prin- 
ciple had to remedy by laborious efforts of coction, more or 
less prolonged, by crises, depurations, &c. ? It is evident 
that the theory of Bordeu, though much superior to those 
of his predecessors, is nothing like the true doctrine of irri- 
tation. 

It carries also with it an impression of Animism. It 
seems to give ideas and action to a principle, and to princi- 
ples of which no one can form a precise idea. It is so far 
SK>d that it unites these principles to particular organs, so 
at you cannot think of the one, without contemplating at 
the same time the other, and their modifiers. As to the 
theory of Coction, and efforts made with irritation, this is a 
remains of the Ontology of the Hippocratic Schools. 

La Coze, so much thought oa by some, spoke of irritation ; 
but he nearly confined it, in the production of vital libtions, 
to the tendinous centre of the diaphragm which he consider- 
ed as nervous. He wandered so far from the truth, that 
we cannot place him among the physicians who contributed 
to the progress oi the theory of Irritation. 

These errors would not have been committed, if physiolo- 
gists had been content to reason on facts well established* 
But the mad propensity derived irom the ancients of guess- 
ing at functions instead of studying them ; and that other 
not less erroneous of considering every thing abstractly — 
of talking for a long time about functions without noticing 
the organs to which they belong— of placing the organs in 
a subordinate point of view, and creating some immaterial 
being to hover over them, and direct all their movements — 
this Ontologic mania was as yet too fashionable to permit 
physicians, under the influence of their imagination, to eseape 
from it. On the other hand, wise men, who had no anatomi- 
cal and physiological analysis to resort to, for no one had as 
yet established such abranch of knowledge, had no resource 
but to empiricism or scepticism. But scepticism prescribes 
no formulas, and diseases demand them. There was no 
remedy, therefore, in medicine, but cmpericism and a re- 
nunciation of physiological reasoning. Content with a 
superficial view of facts, exclaiming with Horace, PermUte 
Divia ciBiera. 

Barthez^ a noted favorer of the vital principle, placed in 
subordination to it too many particular forces, and brought 
it upon the stage ns a kind of intelliccmt sonl : althouch hp 
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protested to mean no more by this than the cause, wbate?er 
it might be, of vital motions. This author admits also of 
humoral charges, founded partly on the theory of the 6a« 
lenists, and partly on that of Bordeu ; for he strore as much 
as possible to make the different theories agree. He re- 
gained irritation as a secondary phenomenon, and did not 
make it the base of any regular system of Physiology, or of 
Medicine. 

Emut Plolfisr, in his great work on Anthropology, admits 
a nervous spirit, a kind of material soul, which he pr(^>oses 
as the general instrument of the immaterial soul. The or- 
nns pump it out ol the atmosphere : it corresponds to the 
rneuma of the old physicians. It is an emanation of the 
general soul of the worid, and proceeds from the ether. — 
This material soul, diversified in each organ, produces therein 
sentiment, desire, aversion, and explains all phenomena.^. 
In this explanation irritation acts but yerr feebly. 

Hitherto nothing appears on irritation but what is vague. 
Arriving at PnmcoiB CUiuon^ we shall see something more 
precise. Without entering into the details of the system 
of this phiiosophical physician, we shall remaric, that he 
ascribes to each animal fibre, a property which he terms irri- 
tability, and of which the results are perception and desire 
(appetit). Perception differs from sensation. Perception 
precedes the motion which is the effect of irritability, and 
is converted into sensation so soon as it reaches the soul. 
This perception is natural to the fibres ; the nerves possess 
it ; it renders the fibres irritable ; it is Uie source of natural 
movement, which the author distinguishes from sensitive 
movement, the result of sensation. The soul havine received 
a sensation from a natural perception, acts upon Uiis for the 
purpose of moving the muscles, without acting immediately 
on the muscles. The will put into action by the soul, acts 
upon the irritable fibres by means of the nerves, or their 
natural perception. Irritability is divided into natural, vital 
and animal ; and the humors partake of it. There are vital 

Sirits also, intermediate between the immaterial soul and 
e organs. The sympathies between these two, are explain- 
ed by the communication of animal irritability. 

In qpite of all this Ontology, it is easy to see that the first 
theory of Irritation is comprised in Glisson's, and the germs 
also of the theory of excitement. To find this, it is only 
necessary to take away the immaterial beings which he has 

5 
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placed between the impression of the oxcitaius and die 
movenxent of the fibre ; and then will remain the irritability 
of the fibre, and its result, irritation. Still this irritability is 
too general, too vague. It becomes necessary to appreciate 
its degree and its function in each tissue. This precision^ 
however, belongs to a period much nearer to our own. But 
we shall see that the first notions of the theory of excitement 
must not be refused to Hoffman. 

Irritation occupied an important place in the system of 
this author, but it did not form the basis, of that system. 
The blood contains an etherial fluid which it dispenses to 
all parts of the body ; which is secreted in the brain, and 
distributed in the nerves. This fluid is the first mover of 
life ; it is this which gives irritability to all the tissues ; it 
is the intermedium by whose aid the immaterial soul acts 
upon the body ; it constitutes of itself a sensitive soul, and 
each of its parts has an idea of the mechanism of its wholo 
organization. It is according to these ideas, that the mate- 
rial soul forms a body for its own habitation ; she takes tare 
of it, she repairs it, &c. &c. We can easily see that the 
thinking particles of this sensitive soul, do not differ frooi 
the Monads of Leibnitz. 

Is there any question of the movements which are execu- 
ted by this sensitive soul ? Hofiinan studies and explains 
them by Mechanics and Hydraulics. Life consists in the 
preservation of this union, through the movement which is 
produced by the spirit contained in the blood, and it is this 
movement which keeps up the animal heat. 

Independently of this movement, Hofiinan admits another, 
which he regards as fundamental ; that is, the diastole and 
systole of the membranes of the brain, or meninges, already 
discovered by Pacchioli and Baglivi. It is this new motion 
propagated in the dura matter of the spinal marrow, which 
forces the nervous fluid into the difierent parts of the body. 
The excess of this motion furnished him with the ex|dUina- 
tion of convulsions. In general, diseases depend on irregu- 
larities in this motion, or in the imperfect mixture of the 
humors produced by the faulty action of the spirit, dissemi- 
nated through the blood, whose mixture it does not properly 
regulate. Excess of this motion produces spasm ; when too 
feeble, the result is atony ; while the faults of the mix*- 
ture engender humoral diseases. 

Hence arose a pathology, arbitrary and fantastical. We 
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see clearly that the physicians of that day, to whatever dec! ^' 
they belonged, were embarrassed by the obligation they ^>|. 
believed imposed on them, to make room, some how or ^^' 
other, for an immaterial soul,* and to explain its relations 
with every jpart of the body. Descartes l ocated this soul in 
the p ineal g land ; others placed it in other parts of the brain ; 
bat Hoffiiiaii, brought up in the school of Van Helmont, . 
distributed it to every part of the body. The great diflBcuI- 
ty to be overcome still remained : that is, the contact of aH 
immaterial substance wiA matter. They had long been in 
the habit of extricating themselves by means of spMts: that 
is, a subtile matter, more or less like ether, from whence 
they frequently derived it ; but as these kinds of passes were 
capable of contact, in part with the soul, and in part with 
the organs of the body, they had only to explain tneir ope- 
rations, by the Chemistry or Philosophy of tne day. Whe- 
ther they employed two souls, and two sorts of spirits, or 
one, the idea was at bottom the same. Hoffman sometimes 
made his soul and his spirits mechanicians, sometimes che<^ 
mists ; at other times they seem to put the molecules into 
action according to the blind laws of vegetative life, as if 
these molecules had not labored under the eyes of their 
immaterial principles, and in some measure under their 
hands. His patholocy conducted him to stimulants, though 
he abused them much less than many others. AU this is 
very unlike the true theory of Irritation, toward which, 
Hoffman had not advanced so far as Plattner. 

Hitherto, irritability had been considered confusedly and 
always abstractedly. The great Halter , first of all determin- 
ed by precise experiments, what tissues were really irritable : 
the result with him was, that their property was confined to 
the muscular fibre. Of the other tissues, some, like the 
nervous, and those which were abundantly furnished with 
nerves, were endowed with sensibility only : others, not 
the fewest in number, were declared to have neither sensi- 
bility nor irritability, but a vis inertias only. The connec- 
tion of the nerves, which, according to Ilaller, produced 
nothing but sensibility, served to explain the sympathies, or 
the propagation of excitement from tne fibres of one part, to 
those of another. 

This theory was a great step gained ; for it gave consis- 
irnce to ideas, before that time, too abstracted to fix tlu^ 
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altentiou of strict reasoners, and too difficult to conviBce 
them. But it did not furnish a sufficient reason of the phe- 
nomena of motion, particuUrlv such as took place in the 
numerous tissues to which HaUer had refused both irrita- 
hility and sensibility, and allowed them only a vis inertim ; 
for what idea can you hare of a tis inertie in a living body ? 
The cellular tissue, and the organs, which, according toAat 
author, are formed out of it, such as the tendons, had no 
distinct properties. How then could be explained Uie union 
of these tissues with those that were sensible or irritable ? 
Besides the first defect, Haller's system had a second, not 
less weighty. Sensibility, that part of the ancient soul, be- 
came materialized, when it attached itself to the nervous 
tissue, and assumed an heretical character, when taking its 
^aee by the side of the irritability of the muscular rare. 
This, of course, excited grave suspicions among the physi- 
ologists and the philosophers. Notwithstanding ul the 
eflbrts they made at that time to remedy this very incoove* 
nient nuterialization, and which encroached upon the do- 
main of the soul, it has remained even to our d|iv ; and our 
spiritual philosophers cannot get rid of this cruel thorn, but 
by interposing the soul between the Almighty and their sen- 
sibility, just as the ancients interposed qiirit, or ether, 
between the soul and matter. Wc shall of course consider 

^ this subject again, by-and-bye« 

Nevertheless, the successors of Haller perfected their 
theory as far as they were able. One re-established the 
irritability of Glisson, and made it the source of all the mo- 
tions of the body, dispensed it to every tissue, and assigned 
to the nerves alone, the power of exciting, and of putting it 
in action. Some time after, anotfier proved that irritabiuty 
was independent of the vital spirits, and belonged originally 
to the fibres ; for he demonstrated it in zoophytes and in 
plants. Others showed that the essence of the human body, 
conristed in the re-union of the forces of its several tissues. 
They saw that irritability remained in those paEta whpse 
sensibility had been destroyed by tying,, or cutting the 
nerve, distributed through them ; they specified the external 
Agents which excited, diminished, extinguished, or exhaust- 
ed it by excess. ( Worljs of the school of IWn/er. ) These 

" exciters of irritability asinimed the name of stimulants, which 
they have kept to the present day. Many authors went so 
far as to deny the existence of the ner\'ous fluid. 
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Many disputes arose concerning the sensibility ol' difler- 
ont parts : some refused to allow it in conformity to the 
experiments made on living animals; they pretended to 
juoge of it, rather br the pain excited by the inflammation 
produced, than by the presence of nerves. They maintain- 
ed that contractility is an original property of living matter, 
and therefore that every part of the oody, without exception, 
is endowed with it. This opinion found many supporters. 
Thus by degrees the bases of the theory of Irritation were 
laid down. ''" 

After such facts established, how was it possible to remain 
so long adherents, to medical Ontology ; now could every 
thing remain in doubt, and how could medicine come down 
to our day, without having been able to associate itself de- 
iinitively with Physiology by the intervention of irritation ? 

Ptitr Anthony Faber^ however, gave it a valuable sup- 
port. He demonstrated better than any one else, the irrita- 
oility of the capillaries, independent of cerebral innervation. 
He remarked in frogs, that the blood followed all directions, 
sometimes a course retrograde in the small arteries, and 
direct in the small veins. Dr. SarUmdiere repeated this 
experiment before us, by placing the mesentery of a frog in 
the focus of a microscope. We had ascertained that the 
molecules of the fluids came from all parts, convergingly 
even across the veins, toward the point irritated by the 
puncture of a pin, and were there accumulated so as to form 
a congestion. At length the molecules of the circumference 
were able to disensage themselves, and take an inverse 
direction if you establuh a new point of inflammation in the 
neighborhood of the former. This fact became decisive in 
the theory of many inflammatory disorders, and of the efiect 
of revulsion. Faber had made a very happy application of 
this fact to the theory of inflammations. If it was not sa- 
tisfactory in his hands when applied to fevers, it was because 
he had not viewed these efiections as phlegmasia. 

In fact, while fevers were not reduced to a phenomenon 
of inflammatory irritation, they remained within the domain 
of the vital principle, a kind of immaterial soul, but perisha- 
ble — subordinate to the immortal soul, but strictly connected 
with it. This foreseeing principle — this interior providence 
of Hippocratic origin, all who^ doings had a purpose to be 
guessed at, reduced the business of a Physician to that of an 
Augur or Auruspex, at least in the greater number and most 
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prominent of the cases, and especially in those which were 
most interesting for the multitude and mobUity of the scenea 
they presented. How could a series of notions so incom- 
plete, for the most part, associate themselves to irritability so 
as to become a real science ? Was it not necessary to throw 
down this monstrous colossus of specific fevers, so labori- 
ously raised by the successive efforts of physicians, from 
the very first epoch of civilization ? 

This new theory of inflammation, which consisted in 
attributing to a local irritation, attractive of the neighboring 
fluids, furnished in all cases the means of attacking with 
success, the system of Boerhaave^ on the obstruction of the 
small vessels, by the globules of the blood, as being the 
cause of inflammation, and furnished a better foundation for 
the therapeutics of disease ; but physicians did not derive 
all the advantages of which this theory was capable, for 
inflammations were too confined, and systems were sifloat 
which diminished their number. Ontology was too power* 
ful at that day, to permit the full developement of the theory 
of irritation, and the physiological doctrine of medicine. 

Some established an identity between nervous power 
and irritability, and made the soul contribute to^ theirrita- 
, tive movements ; but as it was proved that irritability did 
not depend on nervous influence, these notions did not gain 
ground. Innervation is for the fibre no more than an exci- 
ting cause to put it in action, and which renders irritability 
more marked and distinct. 

Hence arose the nervous theory, which took its origin at 
Edinburgh, and of which Cullen was the father. He dedu- 
ced it indeed from the doctrines of Hoffman, who frequently 
soueht for the cause of disease in the nerves. But Hoffinan 
made the nerves subordinate jo the dura mater : he made 
this to act mechanically, so that the causes of disease were 
with him mechanical : he admitted also of humoral diseases, 
which Cullen rejected, referring every thing to the modifi- 
cations of the nerves. Cullen is properly the father of 
solidism, although he often wanders. He combined the 
notions of Hoffman, with vital forces. 

In his theory of fevers, he sets out from the principle that 
all the causes of these affections are debilitating. This 
debility exists at the surface ; and the reaction of the vis 
mcdicatrix ( xcit:os the powers of the body and produces 
heat ; bul the debility at the surface exists diirinsc the whole 
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pi*ugi'ess of the lever. The internal coal ol* the biomaeh 
partakes of it. 

The diminution of energy in the brain, is the 6rst cause " 

of that in the skin. Spasm succeeds atony, and the mutual • 

reaction goes on. Hence, Quinquina and other tonics be- 
come specifics in these cases. 

Culleo attributed inflammation to the irritation of the 
sanguineous capillaries. Rheumatism is a t^'pe of this state, 
w^'ch visceral phlegmasias are passed over. T^ gout dif- 
fers greatly from rheumatism, as being a disease of the 
whole system — a nervous debility arising from atony of 
digestion. This atony assumes periodicity, in which the 
gouty fit arises from congestions taking place at the articu- 
lations. 

Irritation becomes in tliis system an important agent, but 
almost always a secondary one. This is a bad use to put it 
to. The author makes it arise from debility, and in vain we 
ask, what is the primitive debility in those disorders which 
are more successfully treated by debilitating the patient, than 
by exciting him, with a view to give strength ? Irritation is not 
in its proper place here, nor is this the doctrine of Irritation. \ 

Cullen, moreover, passes by many diseases. He admits, 
against his own principles, of acrid humors, and dwells al- 
most always on cure by tonics. It is to Cullen we owe the 
tonic therapeutics in fevers, and in those chronic affections 
where be always saw relaxation of the stomach. These 
notions supported by his disciple Btown^ have prevailed in 
the European schools even to this day. 

The atony which here appears again upon the stage, is the 
laxum of Themison, who located it in the vessels. But it 
had been already presented under another aspect, for Stahl 
had acknowledged the general relaxation of fibre. Hoff- 
man rather placed it in the nerves than the vessels. Cul- 
len aaw it in every tissue. Nature no longer struules, as 
Boerhaave supposed, with a stagnation of the fluids. He 
has now to contend according to Cullen, with relaxation con- 
verted into spasm. The disciples of Boerhaave at least, 
left some energy in their organ of reaction : irritated by the 
obstaele which stopt the blood it would otherwise have 
pushed forward, the heart redoubled its vigor, and its in- 
creased efforts produced inflammation and fever. This an- 
ger of the heart, substituted for the anger of the Archaeus, 
was in truth ^(ratuitous, but it involved no contradiction. 
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Aot SO with die 'atoiiico-spasmodic system of CuUen : the 
atony was not confined to the skin and the surfocc-vessels, 
but extended to the stomach and particularly to the brain ; 
a thoughtlessness surprising, considering that in this system 
the nervous apparatus was the chief organ of life, and the 
source of all reaction. For if the brain be in a state of de- 
bility, we see not whence that reaction is to come, which 
raises up a fever to overcome atony and spasm. If CuUen had 
been an aajpiist, one would have supposed he would have 
assigned this part to the soul to perform : but he talks of 
nothing but nature, life, and matter. In his system, therefore, 
we are driven to suppose that the vital principle, something 
different from matter, acts upon it and produces reaction. 

Still, CuUen rendered great service to medicine, by shew- 
ing the true manner in which medicaments act. He has 
enabled us to banish specifics, by shewing that medicine acts 
only on the nervous system. They act indeed first upon 
the stomach, which by its numerous sympathies acts upon 
every other part of the body and corrects the tendency to 
disease ; which was as much as to say, that they did not act 
directly or specifically on the morbid entites, which diseases 
were considered to be. It is true, CuUen usuaUy proposed 
to increase the tone of the stomach ; but he was not blind 
to the relaxing and dissolving properties of emoIUent medi- 
cines, or the vital reaction which rendered astrinsents and 
narcotics irritating. With such principles, we mi^t have 
been led in due time to perceive, that therapeutic agents did 
nothing but modify the vital properties, and augment or di- 
minish the excitation of the organs. He therefi>re furnish- 
ed to the doctrine of irritation, a foundation which subsequent 
observers might render more substantial. 

Jame9 Gregory ^ a Professor at Edinburgh, and one of the 
proposers of the new nervous theory, pretends that every 
thing is nervous in the animal economy ; and doubts wheth- 
er sedatives directly diminish irritation ; he is inclined to 
regard them in the first instance as irritants. This notion 
adopted by JBroton, and from him to Ravari^ has served as 
the base of aU the disputation on excitement. 

Samud Musgrave, of London, was of the same school. 
Every disease even to dropsy, tjrphus, and contagion, were 
affections of the nervous system, and medicines acted only 
upon that system. 

De la Roche, ( analyse des fonctions du systeme nerveuy \ 
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prolesaed similar principles. Like Gregory, he established 
a distinction between the rapidity and tne intensity of ner^* 
vous phenomena ; the first increases as the latter diminish-* 
cs. Stimulants according to him, increased the rapidity, 
tonics the intensity of neryous action. This theory has 
gained ground. Even at present a distinction is made be- 
tween excitation and tonic action ; but this latter is only a 
shade of the former, which according to the physiological 
physicians, is in fact the same. 

According to Albert Thaei'^ fever Is nothing elit than an 
excitement of the nerves of the vital organs ; whence re- 
sults an increase of irritability in the heart and arteries. He 
repeats after Baglivi, that crudity in fevers is the result of 
spasmodic and irregular contraction ; and when the spasm 
ceases, a healthy coction succeeds. These expressions are 
vague, and the seat of spasm is undetermined ; but we see 
clearly that the doctrine of irritation promises to become 
the prevailing system. SfoU himself, with all his humoril* 
ism, entertained the notion that fever and inflammation were 
owio^ to the augmentation of irritability in the heart and 
arteries, and SeM did not hesitate to place the cause of fe* 
ver in a particular disposition of the nervous system, which 
can only be referred to irritation. 

The theory of Schctffer^ physician at Rattsbon, is mucli 
nearer what we acknowledge at present in France, although 
it differs, as we shall see, in many essential points. Accor- 
ding to him, all diseases depend on an unnatural irritation of 
the nervous system. Excitement, crudity, coction, are all 
nervous. Critical evacuations do not decide upon febrito 
diseases ; they are nothing but relaxations produced by the 
cessation of spasm. This author pays more attention to ner- 
vous affections and irritations, than to pretended acrimonies. 
Medicines act upon the nerves of the stomach, and brin^ 
the sympathies into play, by aid of the great intercostu 
nerve. Here is, without doubt, an important position ta- 
ken, to found thereupon the theory of acute disorders ; but 
we want intermediate facts to render it useful. The author 
deduces from his theory, the necessity of emetics to shake 
the system powerfully, to overcome masm, to hasten coction, 
fcc. &c. But to recur to irritation, for the purpose of over- 
coming irritation, without having revulsion in view, (that 
is to say, without meaning to create a new and counter irri- 
lalion) and to suppo^o that initants have a spcfifir 
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anti-ii'ritative eA'cct, as he supposes alter Kasori, is to 
entertain a false idea of the irritability of the tissues ; for 
the proper view of the subject is founded on the knowledge 
of the mode of action of internal fluids and external aeents 
upon the same tissues ; and a just notion of this mode of 
action constitutes the true science of medicine. 

We find in John (rordiner an excellent application of the 
nervous theory of that day. He attributes catarrh, to 
a transfer of irritation from the skin to the air passages. 
What more precise can be said of the sedative action of 
cold ? And why did not the other parts of the theory agree 
with this? 

Some classifiers have reproduced in our day, a system ex* 
plained by Vandei'heuvd. This author based it upon the 
different aberrations of vital energy; the genera of disease, 
rested upon the disorder of the general functions ; and the 
species of disease, on the disorder of the special functions. 
This gave us diseases arising from excess of general, and 
diseases arising from excess of local irritability. The fault 
of this system has alreadv been shewn : you cannot separate 
the vital properties of the oigans from the organs, to make 
these properties as distinct entities, preside over organic af- 
fections. You must study the lesions of these properties 
in the organs themselves that arc diseased, and not the le- 
sion of the organs in the disease of the properties : these 
last are chimerical entities, resultine from medical On- 
tology. ( The property of any thing by which it is known 
or cbaractci ized, is not an independent being, separate from 
the thing of which it is a property : it is not a noun substan- 
tive but a noun adjective, as a peculiar yellow brilliancy is 
th« property of gold. It is the thing itself. — TVoiw.J 

All these efforts shew that the attention of physicians was 
no longer voluntarily directed to chimeras, although from 
the influence of prevailing prejudices, they were undesign- 
edly led in that direction ; but their intent was to rest 
upon the phenomena, from whence we derive our notions 
of life. These phenomena were known in a great measure 
— no one could lose sight of them. It required only a good 
and clear method of studying them, which they were yet 
far from possessing. 

Henceforward the soul of Stahl presides no more over 
diseases : vital force, nature, were substituted ; and the 
Animists For Psychists,) had hocomo Solidists. According 
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lu Vacca BerlmghieHj Professor at Pisa, ^vo ought no loii- 

{;er to talk about humors. It was necessary to study the so- 
ida and the forces that animate them. No more of putrc- 
factioS in the circulating fluids ; this takes place not within 
but out of the vessels. The constitution of the atmosphere 
alters the humors only by acting on the solids. He admits 
a principle of reaction which is the cause of salutanr and 
morbid changes, and is in fact vital energy ; and medicine 
acta by means of the substances prescribed, oa this vital 
energy. The base of this theory is good ; not so its appli- 
cation. Physicians dwelt as yet among important generali- 
ties. In spite of themselves they were drawn on to consid- 
er the vitu principle as some separate abstract being : irri- 
tation was not studied in its actual eifccts on each organ, nor 
was the connection traced between the irritability of each 
tissue and the irritants actually employed. 

Grimaudj Professor at the school at Montpelier, was 
among the vitalists, but in a peculiar way. He discovered a 
great affinity between nervous diseases and fevers. He ob- 
served among the phenomena the principle of reaction. 
The heat and cold of fever are equally afi*ections of the 
nerves. But the faults of the humors, (the fluids) are not 
the result of those of the solids, for the vital principle acts 
equally on the fluids. These fluids then have their appro- 
priate diseases independent of the solids. This modifica- 
tion of the humoral pathology, adopted also by Bordeu, has 
always had its partisans. But to adopt a vital principle 
whicli sometimes hovers over the solids, and sometimes over 
the fluidi, separated from both, is Ontolog}\ ( It is Proso- 
popeia. — Tirana, ) To see morbid entities all ready formed 
in the fluids, before the solids are aflected by them, is illu- 
sion and chimera. The fluids, as we shall see by and by, 
may contain a cause of disease resident for sometime withiu 
themselves, but the disease itself does not reside there. 
To make the curative modifiers act upon the fluids instead 
of the solids, is another illusion supported by no fact. What- 
ever part we choose to assign to the living solid in that theo- 
ry, we can see nothing that induces us to confound it with the 
doctrine of Irritation. 

Notwithstanding all the labors of the solldists, they had 
not yet extended unity to the different phenomena of the 
animal body. Most of the physicians were inclined to sep- 
arate as Haller did^ nervous energy from muscular irri^^biii- 
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citants had acted in a less quantity than usual upon the sys- 
tem, excitability accumulated was to be consumed and used 
up by excitants, compelled him to employ those kinds df 
modifiers to all persons who were affected by chronic disor- 
ders. Brown placed all excitants on the same line ; ali- 
ments and the fluids contained in the vessels, formed the prin- 
cipal part : hence it clearly followed, that if persons were 
more lean than in their usual state of health, they had not 
been sufficiently excited, and therefore they must submit to 
excitations. But the physiological doctiine of our day 
teaches us, that the greater part of chronie diseases are in- 
flammations produced and kept up by excitants, and must be 
cured by practice conducted on opposite principles. 

Had Brown studied excitement in connection with, and 
as it appears in the organs themselves, in lieu of treating it 
by personification and abstractedly, he would have avoided 
these errors. lie \vould have acknowledged that persons 
whose re^men is too exciting, instead of becoming as he 
supposed less excitable, are more so, and end by being una- 
ble to bear any further excitation. He would have under- 
stood that excitability may be augmented in some organs 
of the body,'' while it is diminished in others; for instance, 
when persons who have indulged to excess in alcoholic li- 
quors, fall into a stupor with violent fever, they are easily 
excited at the internal surface of their digestive organs while 
their surface is torpid. Had he been convinced of this im- 
portant truth, he would not have treated acute disorders by 
wine, by bark, and other stimulants of that kind ; and hu- 
manity would not have had to deplore the astonishing pro- 
gress which his system has made, even within our day. 

Had Brown carefully obser^'cd persons, enfeebled and 
emaciated by diseases of. debility, he might have assured 
himself that their leanness ^s owing to their being too ex- 
citable, or having been too much excited, and not tor want 
of it, consequently we could not hope to diminish their ex- 
citability by any new excitement. Had he made this re- 
mark^ we should not have seen many physicians in these 
days, treat patients, afflicted with chronic diseases, by stimu- 
lants, and thus hasten the disorganization of their viscera. 

The abstract speculations of this author on excitability, 
did not disclose to him the laws of this phenomenon. He 
never saw them but in oases where patients already too much 
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excited were cured by excitants ; but this is to be ascribed 

to revubion ; that is, where there is a change of the local- 
iif of excitation, transferred from organs of the first neces- 
sity to life, to another set of organs or to tissues of second- 
ary importance, which are often sacrificed to preserve the 
more essential ones primarily aiTected. Brown did not per- 
ceive that these fortunate ciises were so uncommon, that in 
a great majority of cases the exciting treatment destroys 

the principal organs, or produces diseases of debility almost 
always incurable. 

Bat Brown was neither a practitioner or an anatomist, nor 
in his day was the degree of vitality of the several tissues suf- 
ficiently known, to render it possible to observe accurately 
their excitability, or to obtain a just idea how excitation was 
transmitted from one to another ; a system of analytic anat- 
omy was wanting ; and a nation was wanting which posses- 
sed a Chau98ier md a Bichet. 

Sach is the substance of the famous JSrunonian system. 
It was not rigorously adopted in the schools of medicine. 
Some modified it without changing its basis ; in others it 
was made ^ amalgamate with the humoral theories ; that is, 
the treatment was sometimes applied to peccant humors, and 
sometimes to excess or defect of vital force. Others adop- 
ted a kind of empiricism, wherein Brown's theory indicated 

. the curative treatment. Each disease was regarded, not as.' 
an affection of this or that brgaji. 'but a3.^j^imjpLi)L->symp" ■ 

i toms he wns i ? certain narnc^ and requiring as a mattei oX. 

I coureej^dehuiUnts or tonics. When the patient was visited, "^ 
the symptoms were counted and noted, without noting what 
organ was affected, and furnished them. To this collection 
of symptoms, a name of that disease was given, to which 
they seemed to have most relation. The name was drawn 
from ancient authors ; but as to the treatment, that was 
drawn from the Scotch practice. If the disease was of a 
sthenic character, according to Brown, debilitants were ex- 
hibited : if it appeared to be asthenic, stimulants were pre- 
ferred ; and this was most frequently the case. 

This method was not always strictly pursued, for none 
of these systems had any regular foundation. For instance, 
umong febrile diseases, somewhere called after the part af- 
fected pneumonies, peritonitis, hepatitis ; others after the 
state of the patients strength, as adynamic (or typhoid) fe- 
ver*, sthcp'^'sor a^fhonics : so»no wf»ro donnmf?n*ofl from thr 
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nature of ihe lluid secreted from the parts affected, as ca- 
tarrhal, mucous, bilious fevers ; some from the danger ac- 
companying them, as pernicious fevers ; some from the sur- 
prise or apprehension they excited in the physician, as ma- 
lignant, irregular, or ataxic fevers ; others from certain ac- 
cidents accompanying them, as syncopal, painful, nervous, 
&c. 

The same confusion prevailed as to chronic affections. 
Dyspepsies qualified according to the difficulty of digestion ; 
hypochondrias named after sensations referred to the region 
of the hypochondria from obstructions imperfectly under- 
stood ; cutaneous eruptions and scropfaulas whose relation 
to the stomach and bowels were not well known. In treat- 
ing these ailments, sometimes, they would dissipate a con- 
gestion without regard to the excitement produced by the 
medicines applied ; sometimes they would make a determi- 
nation to the skin, without considering the gastric stimula- 
tion necessary to produce sweat ; in many cases a virus was 
attacked by methods which only injured the stomach ; in 
most cases the object was to increase the gastric energy 
and the nutrition, without considering that this was a fulness 
and a factitious strength communicated to the pikient which 
concealed the alteration of the principal organs, and render- 
ed their ultimate destruction more certain. In fact the ir- 
ritability of the organs was misunderstood, and the remedies 
were applied to unmeaning denominations, while the mis- 
takes committed, were such, as did not teach how to avoid 
mistakes hereafter. 

This disgusting confusion turned away all the best tal- 
ents from medicine, or rendered them empirics. But what 
good could be expected from empiricism, while the true 
notion of disease was so unsettled ? Empiricism pretends 
to find a remedy appropriate to the malady, without being 
at the trouble of explaining the malady, or how it is modi- 
fied by the medicine. But what idea of disease could the 
medical knowledge of that day present ? If the explanation 
of the disease was rejected, ^hat was it but a group of symp- 
toms or a single symptom, such as inappetence or want of 
appetite ? But this was sometimes cured by water, some- 
times by wine, by purging or by fasting, or by eating more 
in quantity, or of food more stimulating than usual. In such 
a case whjit was to be done ? What course was to be fol- 
Inwcd ? If you will not rra<?on, or ?dopf some ihoory to 
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discover which of these methods you should resort to, noth-> 
ing remains but to try the one after the other ; and if, un- 
luckily^ you should first pitch upon that remedy which does 
not suit the disease, you will increase the evil, and perhaps 
render it incurable. What I say here, concerning defect of 
appetite, is applicable to the greater part of other diseases ; 
so that physicians were unable to adopt the empyrical 
method exclusively. They divided into two great classes ; 
the one credulous and superficial, save themselves up to a 
theory, eq>ecially if it was fashionable in their own country, 
or that some eloquent professor had siven it a value from 
the chair of an university. -The other class, difficult to 
be convinced, either from the severity of their judgement 
or the natural vaccillation of their intellect, throw them- 
selves upon empiricism, or upon an eclectic system of the 
most dangerous kind ; and lamented, before men of science, 
the uncertainty and impotence of the art of healing. By 
dint of enquiry, and a desire to learn every thing relating 
to the animal Man, they seem to have arrived at doubt up- 
on every thing. 

It is easy to see, after this sketch, that medicine was not 
a science ; and that excitation, which they had taken so 
much pains to understand, had not yet become the base of 
any regular system, applicable at once to health, and to dis- 
ease. Still therb remained no other method of laying thefoun- 
dation of a real science ; as every one will see, after wc 
have stated the principal truths of physiological medicine. 

Chapter III. ^ 

PRINCIPLES OF THE PHYSIOLOGICAL DOCTRINE. 

This is based upon Jrritalion. Wc acknowledge witli 
Brown that life is maintained by excitation . alone. But 
we mustlsooh'abandon this author, for he takes the road of 
abstraction, and considers excitement insulated and in itself. 
Our object is, to consider it in the organs and tissues aflC&ctr 
c^ or rather to consider those organs and tissues when ex- 
cited. This study supplies V certain number of geheraT 
tnit^Es, which we propose to state with illustrative examples. 

Man cannot live but by means of that excitement or 
stimulation, (synonimous cxpi^ssions) which the circum- 
stances or media amid whicnRu^ lives, exert upon him. 
These media are not confined in their action to his skin or 
his vision, they penetrate all the natural openings of the 
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body, which are themselves sensible organs, with exten- 
sive surfaces communicating with the dun. These sorla- 
ces which may be regarded as internal senses, occupy the 
interior of many viscera, and like the external ^senses, re- 
ceive the stimulations or excitations of foreign bodies. These 
surfaces are membranous like the skin, but their structure is 
somewhat different. Such is the internal membrane of the 
larynx, which penetrates by the trachea and the bronchial 
Teasels through all the pulmonary vesseb ; and the mem- 
brane of the pharynx which descends by the oesophagus 
and the stomach, and lines the whole intestinal canal to the 
anus. These surfaces are incessantly in contact with the 
foreign bodies; the first -with the air and the particles it 
contains ; the second with the air, the aliments, the bever* 
age, and whatever can be introduced by the mouth or by 
the anus : of all this, the result is excitation. 

This excitation takes place on the nervous matter distri- 
buted through and among th^se external surfaces, whieh we 
shall call surfaces of relation. This nervous matter being 
excited, transmits the excitation to the nervous system ; 
and this last, either by means of single nerves, or by its 
cerebral center, reflects and distributes it through the web 
of all the tissues without excepting the surfaces of relatioD. 
These surfaces then, are placed between two agents of ex- 
citation ; 1st, the foreign bodies with which tney are in con- 
tact, and 2ndly, the influence of the brain. This last we call 
Innervation.* 

This motiqp, a disturbance which takes place in the ner- 
vous system by being excited or stimulated, keeps up 
throush life the movements which commenced in the fce- 
tus, wnich is a diminitive mass of living matter. This mass 
cannot sustain its life but by the excitement produced in it 
by the nutriment conveyed to it. The embryo finds that nu- 
triment in the fluids of uterus, which had been already sub- 
jected to the action of external modifiers. The fluids al- 
ready animalized, are therefore the first excitements, in 
quality of being the first sources of nutriment — ^when the em- 
biyon organs become developed to a certain point, they re- 

* It is a question at present whe^r electricity is not the cause of ner- 
vous excitation. It is not for ufl|h> discuss this question. Admit that 
the nerves are conductors of electricity or any other fluid or form of mat- 
ter, the irritation of the organs remains a fact discernible by the senses; 
ana being established as a fact, may be so taken in treating of the histo- 
ry of this science. 
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f|uired the external stimulants of nature. On beiu^ borD, the 
nutritive fluids contained in the vessels of the infant, would 
be quickly exhausted, if not renewed, or else Ti^uld lose 
their stimulating and nutritive properties. But the action 
of the heart, the action of the capillary tissues, and by con- 
sequence life itself, is kept up by the stimulation of the sur- 
faces of relation — th^ fltff""^"*'^" ^^^^ »alfP« pluPA in fha 

nervous apparatus — the impression made by exir%neQji8par« 
Ucles Of vanoufl kiiiiSraBflpfEfi d^r-and " by all these united 
excitations, added to those which are occasioned by the 
blood, and by the fluids already assimilated. 

Here then are three orders of stimulating or exciting 
powers, viz. 1st, the bodies exterior to us, producing excite- 
ifient which converges to the brain as a centre. 2dly, Inner- 
vation, or diverging excitement ; being the action of the brain 
on the several tissues : Sdly, the stimulations which are 
produced by the motion of the fluids assimilated or not as- 
similated, in the midst of the solids ; a general excitement 
which takes place in all directions. To these three clas- 
ses of stimulation, we may add the action of the organs on 
each other, either by the intervention of the brain, or imme- 
diately bv the nervous cords ; a stimulation that takes place 
also ip all directions. These comprise the principle stimu- 
lations of the animal economy. 

But they arc not all. The fluids in their connection with 
each other, and with the solids, arc subjected to new combin- 
ations, changes of form, and perpetual transmutations. By 
the conversion of nutritious substances into fluids peculiar 
to the individual, the conversion of chyle into blood, of blood 
into various fluids, liquids into solids, and solids into li- 

Suids. But we may consider all the molecular movements 
>unded on the affinities peculiar to living bodies, and which 
constitute what is called organic chemistry, as so many new 
excitations. In fact, to these is owing the disengagement of 
caloric ; thus disengaged within the tissues it becomes a stim- 
ulant oif the same kind as external caloric. 

To these numerous causes of stimulation, all of them vi- 
tal, are added the non vital stimulants, such as attraction 
and its modifications, electricity, inorganic chemistry, which 
often acts with foreign bodies upon the surface of relation. 
These powers tend to assimilate organic to inorganic bo- 
dies, and if they do not always succeed, it is because the laws 
of life react against them and neutralize their action. 
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^This leactiou itself is no other than an excitation. 

It is imder the continual influence of these numerous caii- 
ses of excitation, that life maintains itself. So necessary 
are they, that if they are absent, death ensues. Much has 
been written in favor of vital power, the vis conservatrix. 
This power is no doubt calculated to excite our admiratioa, 
but we must not attribute too much to it. Man has been 
represented as an independent being, free in the midst of 
nature which he is destined to rule over. Will you judge 
accurately of this pretended independence f Nothing more 
is necessary to bring it very low, but the powers of nature 
of heroic activity. Poison, Fire, Volcanic explosion : remove 
him for a few minutes from the exciting influence of oxy- 
gen and caloric, then call upon him to exert that vis conser- 
vatrix which has been so much extolled in diseases of all 
descriptions. It assumed all the characters of a physical 
agent, but the want of power in this modifier has deprived 
it of them. Stop for a short time the operation of these 
stimulants ; you have not broken the instruments of this 
vital energy, you have taken nothing from it ; you have 
only diverted the course of this unknown but material prih- 
ciple ; you have suspended it for a few moments, and al- 
ready the man is a mass of inanimate matter. Let criti- 
cism then attack if it pleases, the fundamental principle of 
the physiological doctrine ! 

We have referred to excitation, the manifestation of all 
those phenomena which have been at all times considered 
as entering into the idea of life : to wit, the motion of fixed 
; organic matter disposed in fibres, contractUUy ; and as a 
^ consequence the motions of the fluids or moveable animal 
matter ; also the consciousness of these movements, sensi- 
bilUy ; whose modifications include all the intellectual ope- 
rations. Upon these phenomena depend all the rest ; as 
the production of animal heat, and nutrition, (or the substi- 
tution of animalized materials in lieu of other bodies) gene- 
ration, &c. 

As contractility is the principal instrument of the sceon- 
(Jaryjphenomena of the animal economy, (for the primary 
are the molecular affinities) it is very impoitant to settle 
the idea of contractility. In our treatise on physiology, we 
have defined it, a condensation, a shortening of the animal 
fibre : and we have stated that this was not confinedtft tho— 
muscular fibre, but was participated by all the forms of Uv^ 
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iiig matter of which o ur, ^ ^Q f?^ij organs arc coinpose d ; and 
Unay^ reduced to the following : fibrine ;^ fi:eiatme ; and 
albumen^ But as experiments and even cnghavings have 
been (^dClished to shew that muscular fibre experiences no 
shortening during its contraction, but a kind of zig-zag fold- 
ing which produced no great diminution in its length, it 
seems proper, to save our readers some laborious research, 
that we should sum up those facts which induce us to make 
contractility a general property, and to view it in the light 
now presented. I w^ould be understo<^|thowever, as not 
supposing this explanation necessary to cmDlish the physio- 
logical doctrine ; it is indeed superabundant ; and even if 
it should be true that muscular contraction produces no di- 
minution in the length of the fibre, the basis of that doctrine 
would remain unshaken. But to the facts. 

The muscles are the agents of motion : for this purpose 
they contract, and in contracting they are shortened ; our 
eye sight suffices to furnish evidence of this. If we could 
bring ourselves to doubt of this shortening in the muscles of 
men and of animals attached to a bone, it cannot be denied 
in worms and the whole of molluscous animals. In a word 
the muscles of every animal not furnished with a bony skel- 
eton, shorten so manifestly during motion, that we must be 
deprived of eye-sight not to observe it. 

It is equally evident in hot blooded as in cold blooded an- 
imals, as in the trunk of an elephant ; a simple folding 
could not produce the evident diminution of its length. — 
How can any one deny the shortening that takes place in 
the fibres of the muscular coat of the stomach, the intes- 
tines, the bladder, the matrix ? For it is manifest that their 
fibres are shorter when empty and when their sides are in 
contact, than when distended by foreign bodies within the 
• cavity. 

The shortening of the muscular fibre then, is certain ; nor 
can it be deemed hypothetical reasoning to lead off from this 
ascertained fact, in explanation of others ; on the contrary 
it is a mode of reasoning perfectly legitimate, to argue from 
what is known to what is unknown. 

If we were tempted to attribute the contraction of the 
muscles generally to the nervous tissue, which is distributed 
through them in red blooded animals, (an error formerly 
adopted and which some may yet incline to adopt) it may 
be answered that the polypi and (he other pnlpy animals 
whore this shortening is so manifest to the eye, have no 
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nervous apparatus. Moreover you may see the contrictil- 
ity exerted in fibrine separated from the blood, and in some 
of thcj>lants cercalia. Shortening is therefore a property 
/of the muscles and of fibrine generally. It is a property 
V dependent on this form of organization in living matter : it is 
independent of the nerves. To deny these propositions is 
to deny proof positive, for no artificial experiment can invali- 
date the manifest facts of nature. 

A multitude of agents may bring into play muscular con- 
tractility ; but t^Btimulations communicated by the ner- 
vous tissue prjdmts them most eflBcaciousiy. This tissue 
has a center, the Brain^ and a crowd of expanded fibres, 
differently formed, called nerves. The extreme ties of these 
expansions present themselves on the external or sensitive 
surfaces, and the organs of sense ; also on the internal sen- 
sitive surfaces forming the internal senses. Moreover, they 
are found in all the other organs, but neither so numerous 
or so developed. In all these places the nervous extreme- 
ties receive stimulations ; these are conducted to the cerebral 
center, from whence they are reflected by other nerves, to 
the muscles ; the fibrine of these muscles shortens or be- 
comes condensed, which is the same thing, and thus deter- 
mines the motions nece^^sary to the exercise of the functions. 

Some physiologists think that what pervades the nerves 
and serves to excite the muscular fibre, is of the nature of 
electricity : others reject this explanation, allowing that 
electricity may follow the course of the nerves, without pen- 
etrating their substance. They admit therefore a particular 
fluid running along the fibrils of the nerves. What is cer- 
tain, is, that if a current of electricity be passed along the 
principal nerve of a limb separated from the body, M the 
muscidar fibres connected by nervous filaments with the 
principal nerve, are excited to contraction. But this fact 
does not bear upon the question before us. 

The motions that take place by the shortening of the 
muscular fibre are those of locomotion which are prodigious- 
ly numerous ; those of the voice, of deglutition ; the pro- 
gressive motion of the matters thrown into the digestive ca- 
nal ; the greater part of those which arc subservient to the 
exoneration of the body, all the voluntary motions, and to a 
certain extent all the involuntary ones which serve to ex- 
press our wants, our passions, and some of our most lively 
sensations, all the motions which propel the circulating flu- 
ids^ &c. 
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Here then is a prodigious quantity of movements execu- 
ted bj the fibrine of the body which forms the muscular 
fibre, and which depend entirely on its shortening or conden- 
sation. Is not this condensation brought about evidently bv 
the stimulation of the nerves by different agents, which 
stimulation is by the nerves tritnsmitted to the fibrine ? The 
exaggeration or excess of all these movements, constitutes 
one kind of morbid excitation, a species of irritation. But 
even if no shortening of the fibre should take place, this ex- 
cess will not be less real ; it will have been produced by 
the same agents, calculable by the same means ; and will not 
less constitute one of the erand classes of dfsease acknowl- 
edged by the physiological doctrine, as we shall soon see. 

Let us now pass to another form of animal matten Gf l f^Pin. 

This constitutes the greater part of the tissues that are 
not muscular ; it is found in all the organs intermixed with 
other forms of animal matter. Every where it exhibits con- 
tractility, which as in fibrine, is a shortening or conden- 
sation. The cellule and areolar tissue which serves to 
unite all parts of the body, and is the depositary of fat, is 
composed of gelatin. It is shortened when in marasmus it 
becomes emptied ; it is condensed, and carries with it the 
skin, which becomes wrinkled in proportion as the subject 
is young and vigorous. It is sufficient to have dissected a 
dead body that is lean and one that is fat, to be satisfied that 
the cellular membrane returns upon itself in condensing, and 
when dilated, admits of a considerable extension. It brings 
back to their former situation not only the skin when it is 
separated from the other organs by corpulence, by serous 
cflusions, &c. but also all the other serous membranes des- 
tined to facilitate the movement of the organs on each oth- 
er, and which have changed their situation bv tumours eitfier 
normal or abnormal, ( healty or morbid ) as alimentary reple- 
tions, pregnancy, serous collections, dropsies, inflammatory 
tumors, &c. 

The.fil m)us tissue that Serves as the base of the skin, is 
gelatinous Jihe skin itself is gelatin) and every one knows 
with what energy it contracts in t^i^Bni several other pas- 
sioiis, Whtdk produce that rougEness called goose-dun, wnd 
which makes the hair stand erect, (horripilatio.) 

The fibrous tissues of the cavernous parts of tne body are 
formed oT ^latin ; and their contractility is so strong tinder 
the influence of cold, of anger, of fear, of shame, &c. that 
the penis appears to be drawn in and hardened. This re- 
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tiaelion and hardening of the penis, is more observable in 
animals of the genus Equus. The vascular system is com- 
posed of gelatin y excepting the larger arteries, in which 
tibrine appears under a peculiar modification. Can any 
thing be more contractile than these sanguineous capillaries, 
which return upon themselves almost immediately after hav* 
ing been distended by the influx of fluids ? than all those 
excretories which ejaculate their fluids, such as the salival 
capillaries, the lachymal, &c. ? all the excretory ducts do 
not, like these, spirt out their fluids, but all of thefti have 
force enough to drive out their contents and conduct them 
toward the place of their destination. It cannot be said that 
this is not a shortening of their fibres ; for it is so, to that de- 
gree, that most oi these canals close of themselves, and be- 
come obliterated when they cease to act. 

But are not we now speaking of that vascular apparatus 
destined to the purposes either of the blood, the lymph, or 
the secreted fluids which constitutes the greater part of the 
viscera ? It will therefore be useless t^^well on the proof, 
that contractility, shortening, and condensation of sub- 
stance, takes place in these organs, and determines the move- 
ment of the fluid columns that pass through them. 

It is by nervous influence, innervation, that all these vas- 
cular movements are excited, sustained, and accumulated. 
Experience permits no doubt on this subject, since every 
thing which excites the nerves of a vascular apparatiis, eve- 
ry thing which exalts its sensibility, calls to it the fluids in 
greater quantity, and determines either their accumulation 
or their rejection in more than the usual proportion, or their 
difierent transformations and combinations. Stimulation 
then, reaches the vascular fibres formed of gelatine essen- 
tially contractile, as it does the fibrine of the muscular fibre. 
It produces in them, in like manner, condensation followed 
by elongation and relaxation. The relations and the alter- 
nations of these two movements, explains all the displace* 
ments of the columns or masses of fluid which circulate in 
all directions across our organs. Why do they not say (hat 
the nerves are the sole agents in all these phenomena, «nd 
that the movement of condensation of a vein or a lympnatie 
which diminishes the caliber of the containing vessel to suit 
the size of the column of fluid, is a nervous phenomenon 
with which gelatin has nothing to do ? This would be just 
as reasonable as to say that the muscular fibres are passive 
when the muscles contract ! 



Gelatiu, luorcovor, forms ligaments, cartilages, aud bones. 
This animal matter has not lost its contractility in these 
organs, for that property is essential to it ; but its effects are 
something entrammelled by the crossing and decussations of 
the gelatinous fibres, and sometimes by their combination with 
inert matter, as phospHhte of lime, which gives solidity to 
the bone. It is in this manner that Crelatin is prepared to 
answer the purpose of support to the organs, and determine 
the form and attitude of die animal. 

We come now to the third form of animal matter Albu- 
men. We had better study it in the brain, for it is there in 
considerable mass, and the eye can decido upon its motions. 
But the motion producing condensation is manifest beyond 
dispute, when the upper part of the scull is removed. After 
every pulsation of the heart, and after every inspiration, the 
brain is seen to retreat upon itself after having been raised 
up and enlarged. The condensation takes place in the di- 
lection of the white fibres, from the circumference to tbo 
centre, and to the base. Moreover, the serous membrane 
insinuated between the different folds and surfaces of the 
encephalic matter, admits beyond doubt, that an undu- 
latory motion continually takes place among the fibres, and 
the encephalic mass is in continual agitation. A man who 
would doubt this fact, must be devoid of all talent for ob- 
ser^'ation and induction. We have already stated, and we 
repeat, that these encephalic movements are antecedent to 
the serous surfaces of the encephalon, and ought to produce 
them; for two gelatinous sui faces in contact, and at rest, 
with no intervening motion, would adhere to each other. 

Since motions of alternate contraction and relaxation take 
place in a mass of albuminous matter, it ought to exist in 
each fibre in particular ; nor can we suppose them strangers 
to the influence of innervation. No doubt something else 
takes place in the interior of nervous tissues ; but we cannot 
say bow it is connected with these movements, or how it 
may contribute to innervation. Still, contractility remains 
as a vital property of the nerves ; the envelopes of the ence- 
phalon, and the neurilema of the nerves, and the vascular 
system of the one and of the other, possess contractility 
as gelatinous tissues. The albuminous nervous fibre 
{Missesses this property as Albumen. It is by means 
of this important substance that wo are connected 
^vifh oxveon. with ca|i»rio. ^*ith Hoofri<»itv, unJ th*; otli'.'V 
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miponderabie forms of matter ; in fact, with that perpetual 
and unknown cause of life, of whose essence we are igno- 
rant, and which in excess or defect for a moment, may destroy 
us. It is not permitted to us to explain the first acts of what 
we term life, because we cannot place under our inspection 
the phenomena that constitute us sensible beings ; nor can 
we place ourselves above that act by which we contemplate 
ourselves for the purpose of contemplating that act ; nor 
have the physiological physicians ever held out such a pre- 
tension. But every thing which results as a consequence 
of the first impulse — every thing which takes place in conse- 
quence of the movements of the means and instruments of 
this first impulse, this superior force, ( that is to say, by means 
of the two other forms of animal matter, fibrine and gelatin,) 
are manifested by the phenomenon of contractility. But 
this is of immense extent, as we have proved ; for there is 
not a shudder that takes place in a muscular fibre — there 
is not an impulse given by a containing vessel — not a resist- 
ance by means of ligament, but what is referable to contrac- 
tility. It is the unusual, unnatural exaggeration of these 
phenomena of contractility that constitutes irritation in the 
tissues spoken of. One may easily guess, therefore, how 
important it must be to know how to observe it well and 
accurately. 

In fact, all the spontaneous acts of a man, whether instinc- 
tive or voluntary, whose assemblage insure the performance 
of the various functions, tend either to preserve him from 
the continually imminent causes of destruction, or to satisfy 
that feeling of curiosity which impels him to observe and 
compare himself with the things which are not himself. All 
these acts and their repetitions are the efiiects of excitement 
upon the animal fibre. We do not assert, however, that 
these acts are themselves excitement. We assert only that 
they manifest themselves to us as the results of excitement. 
Certainly the molecular combinations which alter the chemi- 
cal properties of the aliments in the digestive canal ; those 
which take place in the bile, in the milk, in the urine, forms 
of animal matter, not found in the blood; those whieh at- 
tach moveable and circulating matter to fixed and organized 
matter ; those which cause the embryo to germinate and to 
grow, &c. cannot be reduced to excitation, produced by 
foreign bodies. Indeed if the fibre be 'excitable, it must 
f^xi'it in that form which is fitted for excitation. If it do so 
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exibt, il is in coubequcncc of the laws ol* vital ailinity which 
has arranged the molecules of which it is composed. * The 
phenomena of composition then, are in the developement of 
each animal, anterior to the phenomena of excitalion : these 
two phenomena therefore are not the same. This seems to 
be plain and simple reasoning : how it can be otherwise re- 
garded we know not. 

It is not our intention to discuss the first cause of the 
molecular affinities which organize a living body, but mere- 
ly to give an idea of the phenomena that relate to excitation 
in man, considered in his perfect state of organization. We 
shall therefore proceed to the fundamental positions of the 
pfarsioloeical doctrine by some developementson sensibility, 
and on tne part taken by the nervous system in perception 
and motion. Thus we shall have treated the subject of vital 
properties, as much as is necessary to understand the phe- 
nomena of Irritation, the chief object of this first part of our 
work. 

Chapter IV. — On the functions or the Nervous Sys- 
tem IN THE PHENOMENA TERMED INSTINCTIVE AND 
INTELLECTUAL. 

In this chapter I shall examine in three successive sec- 
tions : — 1st. The functions of the nervous apparatus in the 
adult. 2dly. Their gradual developement from the embryo, 
till the man arrives at his full and perfect growth. 3dly. 
The reasons of the qualities which distinguish man firom 
other animals. 

Sec. 1st. — Functions of the nervous apparatus in the adult. 

The duties of the nerves considered in this state of full 
developement, is to propagate stimulation in the animal 
economy, and to keep up all the functions by continuing them 
under the agents of excitation. This is proved by experi- 
ence, independently of any and every system and explanation , 
aa to the mode of receiving and propagating these stimula- 
tjons. We know also, that the result perceptible to out 
seniea is an augmentation of the phenomena of life, in those 
parts to which the stimulation is transmitted, as well as ia 
thoae where it first took place. After these preliminaries, 
we may proceed at once to discover the functions of the 
nervous system, which wc shall divide into four stages or 
decrees. 

Tst. Setting out from the most simple functions of the 
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nervous system, we observe that the stimulated nctvctf 
transmit those stimulations to a moderate distance. A thorn 
may be forced under the nail, without the person feeling it; 
neverthlpiess, the nervous matter which it stimulates, pro- 
pagates the stimulation to parts in the neighborhood of the 
nerve, or to some nervous substance at a distance, until the 
fluids are insensibly attracted to the place, and a considera- 
ble congestion is formed at the time when it first becomes 
painful. The same circumstances take place in the viscera. 
Some foreign body, stopt at a place where the sensibility is 
obtuse, attracts to that place the fluids in the ncighboriiig 
vessels, proving that the stimulation has been propagated ; 
the vessels we know are accompanied by nerves. Let the 
same stimulation be located at some part of the mucous 
membrane of the thin portion of the intestines, and there 
will be an increase of motion, not only in the capillaries of 
that membrane, but also in a portion of the corresponding 
muscular fibres. Here then, are examples of stimulation 
propagated by the nerves to very short distance. We shall 
now state the like to greater distances. 

2d. The stimulation which we placed in narrow limits in 
the digestive canal, has increased ; it calls to that point the 
fluids in greater quantity ; it is propagated to the liver, or 
the pancreas, and bile is poured out with the pancreatic 
juice. The mucous secretion becomes altered at greater 
distances ; action is increased in the mesenteric glands. In 
a word, there is great disturbance in all the organic func- 
tions of the lower belly ; that is, organic sympathies occur 
more considerable than in the former case, but without any 
sign of the stimulation being propagated beyond the vis- 
ceral cavity. 

3rd. Worms, which have a nervous apparatus without any- 
well defined encephalon, and only with a central nerve 
more active than tne rest, oflcr an example of this kind. 
Stimulation travels on by means of the nerves, which are 
not more numerous than the vessels, along the course of the 
vessels ; it arrives at the point where these are terminated 
by capillaries, or proceeds along that tissue toward the great 
nerve, and regulates the nutritive processes. The great 
sympathetic nerve serves the purpose of all the functions of 
relation, which are very few in an animal destined to creep 
onward in a very simple progress. It possesses a vitality not 
quite so dull as some animals who have a nervous system 



more developed ; but \vc see clear enough thut the nerves* 
of nutrition have more to do than those of relation. This 
degree will be a ladder to get at the succeeding. 

4th. Figure to yourself in the abdomen, a shade of stimu- 
lation higher than that which wc stated just now : it will be 
propagated to the heart, lo the lungs, to the skin, to the 
members, to the different secretory vessels charged with 
the duty of depuration ; it will extend even to the brain ; for 
such is the human organization, that stimulation originating 
at one point of the body, cannot be propagated to a great 
number of organs, if it be not considerable enough to reach 
the brain. Here begins sensibility in the examples taken 
from men ; for here perception first takes place from the 
painful sensations of different degrees, felt and referred to 
the stimulated viscera, or to the members, or to other re- 
gions oi the nen*ous apparatus, whether internal or external. 
Perception having discovered sensibility, we oug^t, if we 
would understand the phenomena, study the different kinds 
of nerves that meet at the enccphalon to produce it; and 
above all, the different states of the brain itself. 

It is well known that, ^^ to feel,'* can only be considered 
as a function of the brain ; but if this organ be healthy and 
perfectly developed, it will give us feelings or sensations, 
that differ according to the nerves that have transmitted to 
it the stimulation. Placed between two classes of nerves, 
one of which terminates in sensitive expansions at the sur* 
face, and the other plunges among the visceral tissues, the 
brain receives two kinds of stimulations very different from 
each other. If we next examine each of these two classes 
of nerves, we shall find secondary differences well worthy 
of attention ; and which prove that the brain has something 
else to do than to ans^'cr the stimulations of the senses vul- 
garly admitted by physiologists and metaphysicians. Each 
of our external senses is connected with a particular agent, 
which, being impressed, gives rise to a sensitive stimula- 
tion ; and all of them are susceptible of another kind of 
stimulation, when some body, calculated to inflict a wound, 
penetrates into the nervous matter of the organ of sense. 
(The impression of light on the retina, produces a sensitive 
stimulation : a body that lacerates the retina, produces a 
very different one. — Tmns,) 

The internal nerves also present notable differences. 
We find among them the genital senses, half external, half 
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internal, which ai'C located cither in tlie mucous surfacct^ 
and communicating with several kinds of agents, or in the 
erectile tissues, which furnish a very distinct set of percep- 
tions. In every internal mucous surface, we may distinguish 
a different sense. That which belongs to respiration, and 
which extends from the larynx to the bronchise, and which 
varies throughout its course, differs greatly from that which 
receives the food, and of which the internal coat of the sto- 
mach is the seat. The mucous membrane of the intestines, 
from the duodenum to the anus, possesses also a sense exhi- 
biting marked differences from the former. So do the senses 
of the urinary passages, considered in their shallow cavity 
and their entrance ; while the sense of the urethra, excited 
sometimes by urine, and sometimes by the spermatic fluid 
in men, exhibits differences which multiply in proportion to 
the vitality of the internal membrane that lines the cavity.* 
Besides the numerous internal senses in their regular and 
normal state, we must admit those which morbid causes pro- 
duce ; for throughout the whole body, where irritation takes 
place, the nervous matter present in the tissues acquires a 
new activity, and gives rise continually to new perceptions. 
Hence the principal secretory organs, the liver, the pan- 
creas, the testicles especially, the heart, the serous mem- 
branes that envelope and facilitate the movements of the 
principal viscera, the mucular tissue, the cellular, the liga- 
ments, aponeuroses, cartilages, and even the bones, become 
in some chronic maladies, real internal senses, which trans- 
mit to the brain stimulations that rival in distinctness and 
intensity those of the regular senses so called. In a great 
number of cases also, where a man cannot positively be said 
to be diseased, many of our regular internal senses, those 
of the digestive organs especially, are so much exalted by 
irritation, that their action on the brain is tenfold what it is 
in a regular and normal state. . 

*The five senses, as they are called, seeing, hearing, tasting, tonchiqgy 
smeUing, are distinguishea because the sensations they originate are per- 
ceptibly different. The vulgar distinguish these, because the eye, the 
car, the mouth, tlic nose, the fingers, are visible. But every source of a 
regular, permanent difference of sensation, b for like reason o<|uallya 
sense, w hat can be more different than the wants that take their origin 
in the organs of respiration, and those of digestion, or generation ? Is 
the eyc-sight more different from hcaring^than hunger and thirst from 
the irritations of tlic excretory organs oppressed by ingesta ? Every 
tissue that in due and regular performance of its functions {rives rise to 
sensations always different, is a different sense, physiologically. — JVantil, 
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All thCrintcrnal senses, moreover, ol* a normal and rega« 
far character, have a distinction analagous to our external 
senses. In fact, the brain placed between these two classes 
of sense, the external and internal, is so organized, that in 
all the external perceptions that relate to the satisfaction of 
instinctive wants, and which first developc themselves, it 
cannot determine the action, but by means of other simulta- 
neous or consecutive perceptions which proceed from the 
internal senses. Wc shall explain this very soon. 

Let us state, as a fundamental fact in this question, that 
the brain, or rather the whole encephalic mass, is so organ* 
iced as to reciprocate with these different sources of stimu- 
lation ; that it acquires its full perfection slowly and with 
difficulty ; that this degree of perfection corresponds with 
the like property of the various sources of stimulation ; and 
that it perisnes more or less readily as these do. The fol- 
lowing observations will explain this. 

Sec. 2d. — Succesrive devtlopement of the different June* 
tiana of the nenwus apparatusjrom the embryo to the aduli 
state. 

In the first moment of his existence, man is no more than 
a diminutive mass of animal matter. lie possesses no dis- 
tinct organ. But the molecules of the mass arrange them- 
selves according to the laws of an affinity which, we distin- 
guish at a distance, so as to form successively the various 
animal tissues. 

During all this effort of vital chemistry, ( vital chrystaliza- 
tion.*" — PranB.) the nerves and the encephalon have no 
occupation ; they become developed, and that is all. 

So soon as the tissues arc formed, they act ; each has its 
duty to perform ; and the nervous commences upon its func- 
tion, which is, to put stimulation in motion, and thus to 
determine the movements of all the other forms of animal 
matter. All subserving the regular transmission of nutritive 
matter to its destination, there to be subjected to the affini- 
ties of vital chcmistnr ; for it can do nothing more important 
than press forward the developement of a human creature. 

The nerves then, play the same part in the human em- 
bryo, that they perform in worms and other animals of a low 
class wherein wc first observe them. In the embryo of a 

*Chrysta]ization is the arranj^mcnt of molecules into some dctcrmin- 
ntr form and nhapr*, acconlin^ to certain lawsi of ntt motion or affinity. 
'*«innily unknown in tlie format'^n nr»^''k rhr\'st«1 or mhir pYrit*^. "« i" 



iiew weeks old, there are as yet no luenibcrs ; the brain and 
nerves, therefore, cannot preside over a heart and vascuhir 
system. 

But the limbs, or members, begin to grow and push them- 
selves forward like little appendages ; the fdnctions of the 
encephalon augment in proportion as the body is developed, 
and its mass acquires more volume and energy. The stimu- 
lations that travel along the ner\'es and are reflected by the 
brain, can now determine the motions in the members of 
the foetus. This is what the mother can tell us about the 
third or fourth month of her pregnancy. 

Gestation advances: During the rest of its period, the 
internal senses destined to respiration, nutrition, and ejec- 
tion of superfluous matter, are more elaborated than the 
rest, without excepting the external senses. The infant is 
bom ; the cries it utters on the first impression of the air on 
its lungs, announce to us that it is now sensible, and that it 
probably has been so for some time before its birth, and that 
the movement of its limbs, while imprisoned, was the eflect 
of some stimulation. 

The functions of the nen'ous system and of its encepha- 
lic centre, become much augmented from the moment of 
conception. But we must not take for granted that they are 
more considerable than the actual observation and leasona- 
ble induction will warrant. A child born without a head, 
can neither perceive the want of respiration, or the contact 
of the atmosphere, although the sense of touch and the sense 
of respiration are developed and capable of receiving stim- 
ulations. The cries of an infant just bom, arise then from 
a reaction in the encephalon, due to these first stimulations 
transmitted thither from the lungs. The skin and the bron- 
chial vessels are also stimulatod in the acephalous chQd ; but 
they run along the neri'es in vain, there is no brain to col- 
lect and send them back to the respiratory muscles ; there 
is no perception or sensation. 

The infant is now covered with clothing which preserves 
its temperature, and supplies as far as possible the medium 
from whence it emerged. The painful stimulation of the 
atmosphere ceases, the cries cease, and the infant is quiet, 
obeying one natural sense only, that of respiration. But 
this state of rest is not destined to continue ; another inter- 
nal sense transmits its stimulations to the brain : this is di- 
20?tion or til '^ fn^f n^ciii^ilnlinn niiinjror. *^o <f?'^u o« this 



hmsi 8|)oken, the infant recommences its cries. It is brought 
to the breast of the mother; immediately on contact it di- 
rects its face to her^s, and all its motions to seize the breast 
and to work by suction and by swallowing are executed with 
precision. 

This second want satisfied, the infant resumes his habitual 
calm, which the aet of exoneration does not disturb, until 
the deposit of these matters on the linen, and irritation grad- 
ually produced by them on the skin, or some new demand 
on the stomach, or some extraordinary irritation again awa- 
kens him. Physiologists know that the alvine and urinary 
ejections do not take place but in concurrence with some 
action of the respiratory muscles. It is at least necessary that 
these mus^cles should follow the organs that return upon them- 
selves for no vacuum could take place among viscera which 
touched each other. These respiratory muscles are under 
the control of the encephalon, which acts therefore in this 
c:ise, in consequence of stimulations of the internal sense, 
belonging to the organs of evacuation, as well as of respi- 
ration ; that is to say, without feeling pleasure or pain ; but ' 
pain does accompany the internal gastric sense as well as too 
lively astimulation of the skin. But if some obstacle sbould be 
felt either to respiration or defecation, the innervation of the 
bowels or of the urinary passages, or of the respiratory or- 
gans upon the brain, would increase and be felt with more or 
less vividness according as the encephalic development is 
more perfect. 

These first perceptions are instinctive, as are the motions . 
roMiltingfrom them. In the new bom infant instinct reigns 
.ilone, but it is very limited. We shall see it increase as 
years increase. But as it may be confounded with intellect, 
we must seize the present occasion for distinguishing them. 
With the physiologist, it depends on the stimulations of the in- 
ternal or external sensitive surfaces, propagated to the brain, 
and from thence reflected so as to {Mvduce muscular motion ; 
which takes place either with pleasant or unpleasant percep- 
tions, or without an}' perception which the observer can di$* 
tinguish. 

Prom this time then, we may distinguish two kinds of re- 
action ill the brain, which receives stimulations from the 
nerves : 1st, reaction unaccompanied with pain or pleasure : 
Jndly, reaction with one or other of these. All tliis, with- 
out anv manifestation of intellect, and all possible to orrur 



I in every animal possessed of a nervous apparatus. Taking 
care, thfrefore, not to suppose more than there actually is, 
let us pursue our historical developement of the nervous 
functions. 

The infant grows, his limbs are formed. Two external 
senses, which as yet do not appear to have furnished any 
perception, begin to modify the encophalon which is now in 
a condition to respond. The infant fixes his eyes on objects, 
he follows their motions, and if you turn his oack, he turns 
round his head to keep his eyes in the direction of the lu- 
minous rays which have escaped him : it is an instinct more 
perfect that induces him to execute this motion. Moreover 
he is attentive to noise; that is, by alike instinct he moves 
farther off, or he approaches as well as he can, or keeps his 
body motionless to perceive the impression of the human 
voice, or the sound of instruments, &c. These are iyfo new 
\ senses brought into action, and ihe child that had before on- 
1 ly touch and taste, has now eye sight and hearing. 

That acquisition docs not seem immediately to produce 
any new action : but now it is observed that when his im- 
mediate wants arc satisfied he no more falls into a sleep, he 
bejgins to observe himself, and aided by the signs of his 
nurse he marks the inconvenience of uncleanliness, and 
learns to get rid of it. His smiles of pleasure accompany 
the satisfaction of his wants, and the caresses of his nurse. 
He puts himself now in relation with the beines of his own 
kind. He seeks to handle the bodies which he sees, and 
tries to imitate the sounds he has heard. A now want has 
now arisen, curiosity. The desire of moving, necessarily 
accompanies this. The infant exerts his muscles of locomo- 
tion not only to bring objects within his reach, but. to ap- 
proach them, although this is done very often ineJTectually. 
He is determined to this by an internal impulse purely in- 
stinctive, even when he has no object in view, no end to 
serve, he bestirs, he agitates himself, he is never at rest un- 
less while sleeping, or while some new object rivets hit at- 
tention and gives it a new direction. 

But let us stop a little at this power of calling off the a^ 
tention from a sensation. It did not exist before. Here 
then is a new faculty in the brain which has been developed 
. with the senses of hearing and seeing. No doubt it is so ; 
and this new faculty is nothing more than a greater devel- 
opement of instinct, dependant on the augmentation of tho 
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vncephalon, which is not merely enlarged, but begins to be 
well marked out in regions where it was heretofore but 
roughlj sketched. These regions lire the different points of 
the anterior portion which corresponds to the frontal bone. 

In proportion as this paK of the brain becomes more dis- 
tinct, the expression of the physiognomy is heightened ; the 
eyes and even the motions of the muscles of the face, and 
the complexion, announce that the child has ideas analogous 
to some of our own. For expression is not a being — an en- 
tity taking its station in the face, but it is property belonging 
to this part of the body, of making known to an observer 
that the person observed possesses ideas. The most ex- 
pressive physiognomies, disclose nothing to persons of weak 
minds. 

Here then are the first lineaments of intelligence, which 
henceforward are marked. We should have looked for 
them in vain in the young child who furnished so many proofs 
of sensibility ; I beg the reader not to lose sight of this, 
and he will see that s ensibil ity, intelligence, and instinct, are 
veiyjlifferent thin^ In fact, the action of the nerves on 
the motions of the neart and vascular system, with which 
they are developed, constitutes the first degree of nervous 
action : the 9ecmd is manifested when the brain, stimulated 
either by the internal senses, or by the limbs when they are 
bent, pressing upon some of the viscera, and in some man- 
ner which we may suppose unfavourable to the regular pro- 
gress of the animal economy, produce motions in the loco- 
motive musdes of the child in the womb. The infant just 
born, gives evident proofs of sensibility, but only by the ex- 
pression of pain ; and executes also some instinctive actions : 
this is the third degree of nervous action. Lastly, i\\e fourth 
to which we now come, seems to be prepared by the devel- 
cmement of agreeable sensations, never perceived until now : 
this is the period^ when intelligence shows itself, by giving 
birthtoalleiition, by acts of observation, and by the faculty 
wWA the infant henceforward possesses to put off action 
solicited by instinct, and of the first necessity, to execute 
others enfimed by external impressions. 
1^ Still this intelligence is as yet, extremely limited ; and it 
would be a great mistake, to consider it as equal (o that of 
the grow up man. The infant as yet, has no ideas but of 
material bodies ; nothing proves that he is able to analyse 
and abstract their attributes. He seems murh more advan- 
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ced with respect to the perceptions that human beings like 
, himself, furnish to him ; for long before he is able by his 
gestures to exhibit his intelligence upon colors, solidity, and 
the motion of inert bodies, he distinguishes very plainly 
kindness, bad temper, or anger, in the physiognomy of the 
persons who approach him. Frequently he cannot beai* 
without painful feelings and tears, and turning aside his face, 
the sight of grown up persons unknown to him : especially 
if they have a physiognomy somewhat harsh ; while a good 
tempered, or insignificant face, or the sight of an infant like 
himself, produces no unpleasant feeling. 

The cause of this is evidently, that the developement of 
instinct goes on faster than that of intellect : an unpleasant 
physiognomy frightens him, as a result of the instinct of self 
preservation ; just as he would be frightened if one were 
to threaten to throw him down a precipice, or at the sight 
of a furious animal, ready to rush upon him. He feels sen- 
sations, such as those of hunger and thirst, the want of rest 
and motion, heat and cold, and he obeys them withont hes- 
itation : but the inclination to observe, and curiosity always 
increasing, soon render him educateable, and show that he 
may be accustomed to support without fear, the sight of all 
those objects which gave him at first so much uneasiness. 

In the mean time, the infant makes progress; he imitates 
the accents of the human voice, and even all the actions of 
his fellow creatures : he does more, he shows that he has 
' not only ideas of the properties of bodies, but also of the 
circumstances under which he observes them. When he 
lives with well educated people, he remembers the words, 
by which they express their opinions of the difierent scenes 
of social life, and he employs them so as to show that he 
understands them. We should be tempted then to believe 
that his intelligence was perfect ; but how far is it yet from 
its final developement ! to prove this, induce him if you can 
by means of the words which he understands so well, to en- 
ter into some accurate process of reasoning ; and you ffrill 
soon see that his attention becomes distracted from the 
train of ideas that you would impose upon him, and he fixes 
upon some other ideas, more simple, which his memory sub- 
stitutes, or on impressions which have been made upon his 
senses. This depends upon instinct making more progress 
than intellect : the brain of a child, not yet arrived at the 
age of puberty, is so oi^nized, that he receives no lively 



fileanure, unleM from the impreaaioDs of material objecU ; 
these alone, agitate agreeably bis nervous system. To eat ' 
and to drink, to take much exercise, to see new objects, and . 
aatiafy a wandering curiosity ; to put bis limbs in adion, i 
which nature orders him to do ; to try bis strength, and to 
compare it with that of others, not only for the purpose of 
exercising it, but to obey the want of that self satisfaction 
which shows itself but as yet only in outward actions, such 
are the customs imperioudy demanded by instinct ; and to 
which, youth, not yet arrived at the age of puberty, always 
returns, whatever pains you may take to turn him from ^ 
them. The pleasures of reflection are as yet unknown to ' 
him, excepting those which he obtains by stratagem, which ' 
he substitutes to strength, whenever he wishes to act upon 
one stronger than himself. This kind of pleasure has more 
attraction for him than that of kind actions ; unless indeed, 
he finds in these, the means of exercising his predominant 
faculties ; this would be the case for example, in protecting 
a young person weaker than himself, whom he would plague 
the instant after. In general, he prefers mischief to doing . 
good, because by this means he satisfies his vanity, and he 
finds in it more excitement, which is necessary to him, at • 
whatever priee. This is the reason that we see him so of- 
ten amuse himself by breaking to pieces inanimate objects : 
and he finds a double pleasure, founded on the desire of self 
satisfaction, to find resistance yield to him, and to excite 
the anger of reasonable persons ; this seems to him a victo- 
ry that he enjoys deliciously whenever he can escape by 
flight from merited punishment. On the same principle of 
action, he delights in torturing animals ; and he would en- 
joy the same pleasure in torturing individuak of his own 
species, if he were not restrained by fear ; for the desire of 
self preservation is very strongly marked in him. Com- 
paaaion does sometimes restrain him ; but this is a feeling 
not much developed at this age in the male sex: we find it 

Tore frequently, and more distinctly marked in young girls. ' 
know that all the acts of young people before the age of 
puberty, are not distinguished by this depravity : the char- 
acter cS* goodness which marks many persons afterward, be- 
gins to appear before the epoch of reason ; but the great 
majority are such as I have described ; and the more vigor- 
ous young boys are, and the more lively do they feel the 
want of expending thoir force by external motion, the 
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btiongei' is tkc;ir tendency to do wrong : there is scarcely a 
child that does not make a bad use of nis strength upon oth- 
ers who are weaker than himself ; this is his first movement; 
but]thc cries of his victim stop him, when he is not natu- 
cally ferocious, until a new instinctive impulse induces him 
to commit the same fault. 

To correct these propensities, which reason, and experi- 
ence of the unhappy consequences attending them, would 
never correct, or correct too late, two methods have been 
adopted. The instinct of self preservation is brought into 
play by the punishments which terrify the child, and turn 
against him the consequences of his bad actions : endeavors 
also are used to turn him aside from selfish gratification in 
these pernicious indulgences, to render him more suscep- 
tible of those pleasures which attend praises obtained by 
docility, kindness, goodness, attention to his duties, effects 
of study, memory, and intelligence. 

This last faculty is put in requisition by anticipation, in 
explaining the notion, of good and evil, justice and injustice, 
merit and demerit. These are most useful ideas, which are 
as yet confused in a child of that age, and applicable at will 
to his petty passions, but which are rectified by being pre- 
sented accurately drawn out by the labors of philosophers 
f and sages. We succeed in this task in proportion only to 
; the developement of those parts of the brain that belong to 
; intellect. 

While we exhaust our unproductive efforts to hasten the 
developement of intelligence in the child, and inspire him 
with a taste for serious objects, a new function establishes 
itself, and nature performs without efibrt, what art would 
have attempted in vain. The organs destined for the pro- 
duction of the species become developed, and the encepha- 
lon receives an impulse which is calculated to carry it to its 
last degree of growth and energy. The young man perceives 
a prodigious change in his manner of seeing things. So soon 
as he has received the influence of this new sense, a wanii 
dering kind of inquietude seizes him ; the eyes of the other 
sex excite mthin him instinctive movements that he feels 
with surprise. If we examine the state of his intellect, we 
shall find that he has discovered new ideas in words that he 
thought he well understood, but had never i^uspected before ; 
he sees relations, bearings and order, where he before ob- 
served only differences, multiplicity, and contusion. Ideas - 
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of uounection and casuality arise ; he loves now to di-aw 
inferences which are as easy as they were formerly difficult, 
and he becomes suddenly a maker of objections and a rea- 
soWr. He begins to find pleasure in reflecting on himself, 
in observing what he docs and what he thinks : he is incli- 
ned to compare himself with others in respect of these new 
faculties which he feels an interest in studying as they ap- 
pear in others ; and if he finds he has any advantage, he is 
much more flattered than by any superiority of strength or 
address, although he is still more flattered by the latter 
quality, than he will be by-and-bye. This is a wonderful 
revolution, which would have been quite impossible to all 
the common places of wisdom. 

The new facility which the youth feels he ]>ossesses for 
all the operations of intcDect, seldom fail to lead him astray « 
He seems to think he invents, he creates what he discovers; 
it seems to him that thought goes on quicker in him than 
in men in general ; he sees with a kind of disdain the in- 
tellectual slowness and circumspection of riper age. He 
does not perceive that he is only working upon that multi- 
tude of ideas, which, during his long childhood, were in- 
culcated with so much pains ; he has not yet had time to 
feel that opposition, and experience alone can give him any 
just notion of the inconvenience of hasty conclusions, and of 
that facility which seems calculated to overcome all obsta- 
cles. 

As muscular force and the feelings of life and health have 
augmented as well as his inti*lloctual faculties, the young man 
sees before him an immense prospect ; and the generative 
power with which he feels himself abundantly supplied, 
adds to his arrogance by multiplying his intellectual enjoy- 
ments. 

Such is man in the spring-tide of life. The nervous sys- 
tem executes from henceforward all the functions which be- . 
long to it : but the intellectual faculties do not acquire ; 
their full vigor till about the agg^of^lhirty ; an epoch when j 
the increase in growth has developed the whole brain in ' 
every direction to which its fibres can extend. During the 
space of time which separates the appearance of the last of 
the intellectual faculties from the full developement of the 
whole intellect, the judgement goes on toward perfection. 
The man having been often deceived by hasty conclusions 
from fn'st iinprossious. that is. havini; been repeatedly com- 



))cUcd by the acquisition of new ideaSi to correct his lirst 
opinions, becomes gradually sensible of this kind of humili- 
ation. The first time he commits these kind of eirors, he 
hastens to correct them without feeling any thins but pleas- 
ure at having learnt some thing new ; but when ne sees the 
necessity of correction multiply continually, his self-love 
becomes alarmed, he becomes angry, and employs cunning 
to maintain the authority of his first conclusions : but inter- 
nally and privately, he determines to endeavor to qpare 
himself humiliation or anger, and becomes, as we say, cir- 
cumspect. 

It is now that his faculties, if they have been prcperiy 
cultivated, are carried to their highest perfection. Man is 
so favored by nature, that he can enjoy them for a longtime, 
and procure an amount of happiness, of which other ani- 
mals seem to have no idea. 

Let us see now to what is it owing that he enjoys all 
these advantages. 

Sec. 3. Reason of the prerogatives that distinguish num 
from all other anhnals. 

We have left the youth in connection with eveiy material 
object, animate and inanimate, distinguishing of his own 
accord, all their external attributes, and able to discover the 
most diflicult of their physical properties, even to the cir- 
rumstunces that may modify them ; but it is only when ho 
is called u|>on to observe them, that he remembers wonder- 
fully all the signs of his intellectual operations, and acquires 
in consequence, ideas of abstraction. But we have noticed 
that ho exhibits great repugnance to make an applicationof 
those precious signs, to the investigation of those circumstsn-* 
oos which produce a variation in the state of bodies, and to the 
rnmparison of his own intellect, with that of his equak : that is 
to any, ho dislikes to abandon himself to reasoningand reflec- 
tion. In other wonls, we have seen that he leamt easily, not 
only wordN,l)Ut the formula of ratiocination — ^that he seemed to 
unclorstand them, but exhibiteii no propensity to ipake othei» 
like thoni, although placed in favorable circumstances ; and 
that an insurmountable force brought back his attention to 
!4onie onlor of ideas far loss complicated. We have remailc* 
i«d, thai nt tho same time when he acquired the faculty of 
rottrclion luid of reasonings a new sense manifested itself,, 
with a now instinctive want. So that there is always the 
HiiMU* law oi t<u* «lf»vi*lo|>onuM\t of man : if he acquires an in- 
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urease of intellectual power, and an increase at the same 
time of instinctive faculties.. But nature seems to have as- 
sociated the perfection of intelligence with the generative 
faculty ; so that the younc man shall not become transformed 
into the father of a family, oefore he has acquired the strength 
and intelligence necessary to provide for all the wants of 
his offspring. The exceptions of this rule, though rare, 
sufficiently demonstrate its great importance. We see 
among male children instances of premature puberty at five 
or seven years, for instance, which are accompanied with 
the usual grade of intellect of that time of life ; a disgusting 
and deplorable spectacle. It is by investigating these kinds 
of subjects, that we can obtain a solution of the question that 
occupies us. Let them be well examined, and it will be 
found, as Dr. Gall has well remarked, that the cerebellum 
is more than usually developed, while the anterior part of 
the brain, the seal of iiitclligence, which is always at its full 
size at the full period of regular puberty, is not larger than 
what belongsto a mere infant. Dr. Gall concludes that the 
cerebellum is the special presiding organ of generation ; but 
if we consider, 1st. That the heart, the sanguineous system, 
the respiratory muscles, those that depend on the will, take 
their last growth with the cerebellum, as well as the organs 
of generation; 2diy. That if the testicles are taken away 
bemre puberty, the developemcnt of all those organs, as 
well as ofthe cerebellum, is deficient; 3dly. That castration, 
after the age of puberty, diminishes not merely the cerebel- 
lum, but <ul the muscular apparatus, and the sanguineous 
system — we shall be compelled to allow, 1st. That the 
cerebellum is not alone appointed to the use of the instinct 
of propagation, but it is equally connected with that increase 
of vital energy that produces the full devclopement of all 
the organs ; £dly . That it is not the sole promoter of these 
changes ; Sdly. That the simultaneous devclopement ofthe 
cerebellum, the sanguineous system, and the external mus- 
cles, after that of the testicles or ovaries, is the only con- 
stant fact ; but, that usually the brain receives, at the same 
time, its last impulse of growth on which the intellectual 
faculties depend, more especially those of reflection and in- 
duction. This suffices to answer the question before proposed . 
Sec. 4. On what depend^ the final developemcnt of thr. 
hiitllectual and instinctive facnltifs^ whirh arrompanff fhr 
rvolirfion of fwhcrt)/. 
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It ticeiiis that the devclopement of the testicles and ova- 
ries, is brought on by the common process of nutrition, 
which always causes the most important organs of existence 
in the individual to precede those that are less so ; that 
these organs begin to grow and secrete without any prepara- 
tory shock ; and that they excite throughout -the viscerai 
whether by the influence of the nerves distributed through 
the organs, or by the re-absorption of the liquor they elabo- 
rate, an excess of vitality which pushes on the whole body 
toward its last degree of developement. This was nearfy 
the common opinion, prior to the system of Dr. Gall, who 
referred M these charges to the cerebellum. But why 
should we impute to it those changes which'the cerebellum 
alone cannot produce ? Why does it not grow ? Why not 
determine the forms of puberty among eunuchs, always ex- 
cepting that which relates to the generative act ? Why 
does it not preserve these forms among youths at puberty, 
whom we submit to castration P How happens it that it is 
itself oppressed after this operation, in common with all the 
muscular system ? Will it be said that this cerebellum makes 
use of the genital organs as an instrument to react on the 
animal economy ? This will admit the influence so long 
acknowledged, of the testicles on the sanguiferous mtem, 
the muscles, and even on the brain. It is easier then to 
take the facts as they are, and acknowledge that since ihe 
cerebellum is incapable of producing changes in the form, in 
the voice, the color, the muscular force, the character, the 
inclinations that characterize puberty — ^these changes are 
results of the developement of that part of the genitid appt* 
ratus, destined to furnish the first materials of the embryo ; 
that the cerebellum is thence affected like every other part 
of the encephalon, but that its developement is more parti- 
cularly connected with the internal functions which preside 
over nutrition, and produce the abundance and energy of 
the fibre.* 

We see that the intellectual, like the instinctive faculties, 
are developed along with the nervous system ; that tibey 
result from the insensible ampliation or growth that takes 
place in the encephalon and the distributed nervous system, 
during the period from the embryo to the adult state ; that 
they are in fact, to the physiologica l observer, nothing more 

^ *I doubt whether tlies^^ coiisideratinns nro anite Fiifficient to sot w\t\e 

Cnira facts. — Trans'. 



ihiui liiu U'iUibinissiou ol' nervous eiiccplialic stimulation, 
considered under peculiar circumstances. The catenation 
of the facts which we bavtf unfolded, proves this ; but to 
add to this proof, we shall present the feUowing considera- 
tions drawn from the same source, a rigorous observation of 
facts. 

1 . The quantity of innervation afforded by the instinctive 
and intellectual phenomena, being of a higher character, and 
connected also with that which causes muscular motion, is 
in its degree necessarily a disturber ; it would soon termi- 
nate our existence, if it were not interrupted at the end of a 
certain time : hence the necessity of sleep, which substi- 
tutes another form of innervation for that of wakefulness. 
Sleep, when perfect, suspends these two kinds of phenome- 
na, although it cannot prevent some of the stronger stimula- 
tions of the nerves from reaching the brain, and bcins from 
thence reflected on other nerves. What proves this, is, 
thnt the muscular surfaces of the hollow organs, and the 
respiratory muscles, which cannot act regularly, but by 
means of the brain, continue their motions, wliile no instinc- 
tive act is manifest, and no thought troubles the repose of 
sleep. 

Dreams do not take place but in imperfect sleep, or at 
the beginning and the end of usual sleep. But if you awa- 
ken suddenly a profound sleeper somewhat fatigued, in the 
midst of his Grst sleep, he will tell you he had no dream. 
Dreams and somnambulism come in aid of our assertion, for 
they present a feeble kind of rest wherein many stimulations 
reach the brain, and determine that series of thoughts and 
acts which always show an incomplete and irregular state of 
encephalic innervation. Sometimes the regular instinct 
brines in subjection the intellect to which it was subordin- 
ate during wakefulness ; sometimes an irregular intellect 
provokes instinctive motions which would not otherwise 
ha\'e taken place, &c. but this innervation is always less 
considerable than what takes place in a state of wakefulness. 
The Actus seems to pass through these different shades of 
innervation. During the first months its sleep is perfect ; 
during the latter months it is often interrupted by percep- 
tions which cannot bring into play any thing but instinct in 
its most limited phenomena relating to the preservation of 
the individual ; nor do they shew themselves, except by 
momentary motions produced by pain. Those motions arr 
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ill fact the iii*st and most simple actions of that class of animals 
which are provided with a sensitive apparatus. So similar 
are they, that they differ only from those of the polypus, by 
their proceeding frOm a stimulation reflected by an encepha- 
lic apparatus. Is it not evident that the first motions of an 
embryo are those of zoophytes, and as the embryo grows, 
they put on the character of sleepy motions ? 

2. Diseases angment, diminish, interrupt, deprave the en- 
cephalic innervation in all its relations, instinctive, intellect- 
ual, sensitive, and muscular. In many soporific states not 
profound, as in coma, lethai^, incomplete apoplexy, there is 
a perfect interruption of intellectual innervation, with contin- 
uance to a certain point of instinctive innervation, manifest- 
ed by the motions of co-ordinate muscles. The patient turns 
aside to avoid noise, light, palpitation, &c. In epilepsy and 
hysteria, instinct reacts also but irregularly and by Gonrul- 
sions. In strong apoplexy, intellect and instinct are both 
banished ; but the motions of the heart, and those of the 
splanchnic muscular fibres exist co-ordinately (by means of 
the encephalon) with those of the respiratory muscles. In 
complete syncope, as well as in asphyxy, the innervation of 
the brain is diminished to such a degree, that the respiratory 
motions, and those of the heart, become insensible. 

Here then, the functions of the encephalon and the nerves, 
have been analysed by their diminution through all their 
stages of decrease ; and the adult appears retrograding as 
far back as the embryo. In insanity, on the contrary, we 
find these functions analysed by their exaltation, not only 
according to their degrees, but their differences, as we shsul 
see in the second part of this work ; until excess of irrita- 
tion deprives man of his first and most simple motives of 
action, instinct, and will, and reduces him in point of inner- 
vation to the state of the embryo, whose limbs are not yet 
developed. This is what we are accustomed to observe in 
those kinds of insanity which degenerate into complete 
fatuity : the man in this case, stript of all motive to external 
action, remains motionless ; exhibiting neither appetite nor 
desires ; feeling no want, he would permit himself to die of 
hunger, and remain motionless in his excretions, if his fel- 
low men did not take pity on his condition. Life remains, 
however, so long as food is introduced into his stomach by 
the aid of stranjcers^ while the eastric passages can assimilate 
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it, and the interior iuncrvations can distribuie ii throu^ti the: 
animal economy, and offer to the several tissues the* assimi- 
lated fluids proper for their nutrition. 

It is true then, that the business of the nervous system, is 
to transmit the stimulations of one part of the animal econ- 
omy to another ; and in performing this duty, five classes 
of phenomena appear in the early period of existence. 1 st. 
The oscillatory movements of the heart and vascular system. 
Shid. The contractile motions of the visceral, muscular libres. 
Srd. The motions of the respiratory muscles, always co- 
ordinate with these last, and attesting the intervention of 
the encephalon. 4th. The motions of these muscles, and 
those of the voice, and of locomotion ; in an order, and for a 
purpose which we may easily distinguish, but without any 
intellectual operation : a phenomenon purely instinctive, 
which is itself no more than the expression of our first 
wants, arising from the stimulations of the nervous apparatus 
of the encephalon. 5th. And finally, the same motions un- 
der the directions of intelligence, which sometimes make 
them co-ordinate with instinctive suggestions, and sometimes 
with desires that take their rise from curiosity. 

We see that this last want (curiosity, or the feeling of the 
want of observation ) comes in as an addition to all the others : 
it shows itself at first, as an instrument to satisfy these other 
wants by an instinctive impulse, in proportion as the mother 
ceases to provide for them ; and it finishes when the brain 
is perfected, by giving birth to all the intellectual operations 
which supercede the mother and instinctive motions. These 
operations, derived from one source, (curiosity,) seem to 
multiply themselves in proportion as the man alMindons him- 
self to the impulses of this same want. It is also evident, 
that the high degree of perfection of those acts which arc 
suggested by the desire of observation, (curiosity,) is that, 
in which intelligence is reflected with most energy upon 
itielf, exciting to the study of itself, and to cause itself to be 
akndied by other men ; for it is incontestible, as some philo- 
flophers have truly said, that the more a man reflects for the 
pleisure of reflecting, the more desirous he is to communi- 
cate his ideas: very different in this respect from one who 
seeks to satisfy wants of a lower order ; who, if he be 
prudent, is secret, and communicates to others, those 
only of his ideas which may aid in the execution of his 
purpose. 



(.liAfTEK V. Us lUK TIIEORIKN ADVA^'CKI) CONCKEMIKk 

THE INTSLLECTUAL PHSNOMEKA. 

Having followed man during his growth, and having laid 
down the inappreciable advantages he derives from the gra- 
dual advance to perfection of his encephalic apparatos, we 
are now led to consider the explanation he himself gives of 
these advantages. Here, men are divided into two classes: 
to wit, those who speak of intellectual faculties withont 
being acquainted with their organs — and those who wpeak 
of them possessing that knowledge. The first diss know 
nothing of Irritation; they must be led to it: for indepen- 
dently of the first cause, and the profound respect due to if, 
we are compelled by the undeniable evidence of a thousand 
facts accurately observed, to refer all the instinctive and in- 
tellectual phenomena, to the action of the nervous appan- 
tns; and to explain their lesions by the changes whien take 
place in its excitation ; changes where we see in the first 
rank, the phenomena of irritation. To arrive at the demon- 
stration of this truth, we shall examine in the seven sections 
following. 1. How man came to abstract himself from Uni- 
self, and the foundations of the psychological doctrines. 
2. What idea they annex to consciousness, and whether other 
animals are endowed with it. 3. Whether it be possible to 
form a science of the phenomena of consciousness alone, as 
the psychologists pretend : and here we shall expose the 
sources of their errors in explaining internal perceptions. 
4. How it is that consciousness and the senses aid eaeh 
other in constructine a true science of roaii as a fiseUng and 
thinking being : with an essay on the personified principle 
which the psychologists would impose on the nervoos sys- 
tem. 5. Whether the explanation of the physiologists on Uic 
ascertainable cause of the intellectual phenomena, is an hy- 
pothesis like the principle of the psychologists; and we 
shall shew the connections which unite the internal fnne- 
tions, to those of the organs of external relation. 6. To 
what it is that on the ultimate analysis, all the objections ere 
reduced which are urged against the office of the nervoos 
apparatus in the production of intellectual phenomena. 7. 
What we are to think of those philosophers who call then- 
selves rationalists, theologians, illuminated, mystic. 

Sec. I. How man tA$iracis himself from himself: ftosw 
of the psychological doctrine. 

In seeking to satisfy his first wants, man enters into the 
field of obser^'ation : tho romnrks ho innkos sorvo onlv for 
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ihai purpose. By and by the obBervatious o( bodies which 
he is compelled to examine, becomes of itself a pleasure, 
which often leads him aside and makes him forget the ob- 
jects of his researches. At length this new pleasure takes 
such hold upon him, that he forgets his original object, and 
begins to think that he is placed in this world only to con- 
teniplate nature and observe himself; and this becomes to 
him the most noble and most essential of his occupations. 
He goes further: he frames an hypothesis: he divides him- 
self into two beings, of which, one which he confesses he 
has in common with other animals is the object of his con- 
tempt, while the other, which has nothing in common with 
blood, flesh, or even the nervous system, rules over the 
first, and constitutes more especially, the being Man. Here 
fellows the mode of proceeding he adopts to arrive at these 
ontological assertions. 

He takes all the phenomena of intellectual innervation, 
more or less mixed up with the instinctive, and applies to 
them a word ; which word becomes the mover of the phe- 
nomena themselves. He is -manifestly led to this erroneous 
distinction, by his ignorance of the manner in which the 
phenomena are actually produced : this it imports us much 
to search to the bottom, partly for the purpose of determin- 
ing truly the functions of the nervous system, and partly to 
enable us to comprehend the theory of Insanity, which will 
engage our attention in the second part of this work. 

Judging of himself by bodies of a lower class, and by the 
circumstances in which they are placed, man imagines that 
his intellectual phenomena are directed by an intelligent 
being placed within his brain ; like the tunes of an organ 
produced by some musician out of sight. He does not suf- 
ficiently reflect, that there can be no comparison between a 
human being playing oir an instrument, and the cause of ni« 
tellectual phenomena which take place in that same humao 
bebig. He persists nevertheless ; he converts the observa- 
tion of these phenomena into a science ; and he calls ft 

Tbe anatomist however, comes forward, armed with his 
scalpel ; he dissects the dead man ; he make experiments on 
some living animal ; he compares it with man in a healthy, 
and with man in a diseased state ; he does this in spite of 
the metaphysician who thinks himself dishonoured by such 
a comparison. The anatomist now ?hew«. that the pretend ■ 
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ed organist which the metaphycian had located in the pinedl 
gland, or the pons yarolii, is nothing else than the whole 
connected encephalic apparatus. Some reasoners seize 
upon this discovery, and endeavour to show to the meta- 
physician, the imposibility of forcing into contact, some- 
thing which has none of the properties acknowledged to 
belong to the body, with the nervous matter of the enoe- 
phalon which is a part of the body. This difficulty does not 
stop the metaphysian : his imagination produces some inter- 
medial entity, some air, or gas, or subtle matter to bring 
about this singular connection of a being, that has no pro- 
perty in common with matter, and the material substance of 
the eneei^alon. It is urged, that let him do what he will, 
his intermediary substance will always be material, and no 
reasonable person can bring himself to admit the existence of 
a substance, which is not cognizable by any sense he pos- 
sesses. 

The metaphysician remains unconvinced. He has never 
been at the trouble of examining the functions of the nervous 
system, so as to be capable of conviction : he hesitates how- 
ever. His uncertainty, his concealments, the weakness of 
his arguments, destroy his credit with men of science ; aikl 
the opinion begins now to prevail, that as there can be no 
real science, except of facts that are certain, and of things 
which the senses can take cognizance of, it becomes neces- 
sary to bring back metaphysics to objects of sense ; but this 
destroys metaphysics as a science, and reduces it to physio- 
logical &cts, and conclusions of the same kind as those which 
we have already propounded. 

The science of Man was at this stage, when the metaphy- 
sicians who were expected to yield with a good grace to toe 
class of observers who took their senses as guides to their 
researches, rallied, and now placed their ontologic philoso- 
phy on the basis of what they called /octo of cansciousnesi* 

It is on the inspiration of consciousness then, that modem 
metaphysicians, discarding that title as savouring too much 
of theology, hold the following language as Psyckdo^HB. 
^^ No doubt the sciences ought to repose on facts capable of 
being observed ; but it is not strictly true that these facts 
must be observable by the senses. Here are two kinds of 
observation independent of eadi other : one proper to na- 
turalists, the other to philosophers : the first admits the evi- 
dence of the senses alone ; tlie other is founded on internal 
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evidence, and the I'acts thus discovered are iaets of coil* 
flciousneas* They fall not under cognizance of the senses : 
nevertheless Ihcy are £bic1s, and bets of the utmost cer-* 
tainty. What can be more sure than to feel pleasure or 
pain, to feel ones own existence, to feel that we think or 
that we have thought of any thing ; that we will, or that we 
have willed any thing ; that we believe one thing, or doubt 
about another, &c. But since these two classes of facts arc 
|, oqinaUy certain to the human being, the histoiy of man is 
two ibid. It is in vain that the naturaUsts would base it on 
&ets cognizable by the senses alone, and the philosophers 
on lacts of consciousness ; the two classes cannot be con- 
founded. Consciousness feels itself, but docs not feel the 
sensations : the senses perceive nothing but external ob- 
jects and impressions, and can neither see, or hear, or touch 
what is evident to consciousness. Senses and conscious* 
neas have nothing in comapBh, except to be equally in con- 
nection with the intelligent principle, which is individuid in 
its nature, and to which the others administer, if we have 
not yet succeeded in reducing philosophy to a science of 
certaint}', it is because its truths have not been understood. 
Hitherto the two classes of facts have been confounded, as 
have the two corresponding sciences. The naturalists have 
^one astray in treating the facts of consciousness as sensible 
lacts : the philosopher has been equally mistaken in admit- 
ting this method, and affecting to refer to his consciousness, 
to decide on sensible facts. Neither of these sciences 
ought to borrow from, or concede any thing to the other : 
it is high time that each should know his proper boundaries: 
and if the physioiogir^t or the naturalist will absolute^ treat 
on the moral character of man, they must abandon all inves- 
tigations that depend on the senses, throw away their scalp- 
els and microscopes, and like the philosophers, give them- 
selves up to meditation in the alMcnce oif all outward im- 
presskins, and become solely psychologists." 

Thot spake the metaphysicians of the new school : and 
the ideologists who were enrolled under the banners oi' 
Locke and Cordillac, by referring all our ideas to the im- 
pressions made upon our senses, now found themselves em- 
barrassed. They had not foreseen this important objec- 
tion; and so soon as the psychologists advanced under 
cover of consciousness, the existence of a mover indepen- 
dent of all animal substance — while tlicv protested that thrv 

II 
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iult the existence and operation of this mover — that thej 
Baw it act freely and originally without any other relation to 
the external senses than that of a master over his servants — 
the ideologists were afraid to contradict it openly. Bnt 
when the psycologists came forward, and in the name of 
their Sybill pronunced anathemas against all those who 
doubted of these truths — when they expressed a contempt 
for all those whose intellects were so gross as to refuse their 
assent to the evidence of a principle superior in wisdom and ^ 
elevation to bodily senses composed of matter, vile, and sob^ 
jcct even to putrefaction — the ideologists who had admitted 
this simple principle without doubting but they could amal- 
gamate it with their own theory, remained unable to reply; 
with one only exception.* We are now at this point ; the 
Ideologists are silent, or advance no refutation ; and the 
physicians who cultivated pfavsiology reclaim for them- 
selves by halfway complaints, tof 'science of intellect whieh 
has been ravished from' them, and appropriated to them- 
selves by the psychologists, who had never condescended 
to study the organs or the functions of the bodily system. 
As it is solely on the evidence of cansciowmeaa that the 
psychologists rely, I proceed to examine what they under- 
stand by that woitl ; and whether it be possible to er^ot a 
real science on this word alone as the basis of it. 

Sec. 2. Of the notions entertained by thepsydhalogi^is of 
coMciousnsas : are animals endowed with it 9 

By consciousness they understand that faculty which man 
possesses, of observing himself: not of observing external 
bodies which he cannot do but by means of the senses ; but 
of observing his thoughts ; that he thinks of this or that ; 
that he wills or that he does not will ; or that he does or 
does not will this or that. This is what I have denomina- 
ted in my treatise on physiology by the expression io re- 
flect vpon one^s self. This has no termination ; for in obser- 
ving, I feel, I perceive, Tam sensible that I observe ; and so 
on. This kind of intercranial innervation, distingnishes us 
among animals, and places us at the head of them, by the 
perfection to which it can be carried in our species. We 
cannot admit its existence in any living being unless he can 
make us understand that he possesses it, either by his ac- 
tions or his discourse. As the foetus, the embryo, the new 

*I believe he alludes ts Dcstut Tracy, the friend of Cabanis; the an- 
T}\OT of the Tdeolnm'. — TranaL 
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ijoni iiiluiii, au<i all ihe aiiiiii:il:> of a loicvr dassy exhibit no 
proof of posscssin*^ it — as they have no laiif^uagc, and there- 
fore cannot say to us, ^* 1 feel that 1 feel ;" nor can they 
understand us when we employ this formula^^^'^ therefore 
do not hesitate to decide that they do not posstss the facul- 
ty which it escpresses. In observing the infant and the pro- 
gress of his growth, we seize upon that moment when he 
deliberates between several impremons ; it is from that 
moihent we may conclude that he feels that he feela^ antk 
thai he hasfelt, that is to say, the phenomena of conscious- 
ness then manifest themselves in him. 

If on the other hand we apply our obscn'aiion to many 
other animals, we observe the same phenomena. In truth, 
we see that animals do not confound themselves with any 
other body in nature : they receive many impressions : they 
hesitate before they art : and they act without any proof to 
us that they arc determined, except by some one of their 
actual and present impressions. The case is the same w*hen 
they obey the impulse of a simple recollection ; that is, they 
feel at present, that they have felt heretofore impressions 
different from what they feel at the present moment M 
means of their senses. For instance, a well-educated hunt- 
ing dog, wlio formerly devoured the game, now brings it 
without hesitation to his master ; he seems even to applaud 
himself for not having given way to his appetite. Such is 
another dog, who although tempted by caresses, and by 
food set before bun, refuses to stay with the person tempt- 
ing him, and returns to a great distance to rejoin his master 
whom he has not seen for i»ome days, &c. Such are wolves, 
wild dogs, and animals of prey, who though pressed by 
hunger, but foreseeing from the presence of the enemy that 
there is not time to satisfy their hunger with security, hide 
in some place the animal they have seized, after taking the 
precaution of killing it, and then run to the defence of 
themselves or their young. Such are also dogs and foxes 
which hunt in company, one of which pursues the game, 
while the other \^its for it at its form, to which it never 
fails to come back. 

A cat weary of always having her young carried away, 
determined to put them down in a granary. When the 
voung ones of thirj last deportation began to grow up, and 
tier milk did not suffice for their nourishment, she thought 
of tr:ins[iortinic them tn (he kitchen : the door was shut : 



:sho cried out lo get it opened. The door beiiie opened, she 
regained the stairs leading to the granary for the purpose of 
finding her young, but they beins wild had ran away at the 
noise of opeung the kitchen door. This door was shut 
against the ckt, who called again, and had the door ania 
opened. The want of sj^ccess in this first trial served Iber 
for a lesson : she enty^ed a few paces, carressed the co6k^ 
and put herself in a ^sture to go out again and regain the 
staircase, but turning round every now and then to excite 
the curiosity of the woman and induce her to follow that she 
might understand the cat's proceedings. The cat succeed- 
ed. The cook surprised at this management, followed the 
uneasy mother, and found upon the stairs of the granary, 
the young ones who again took flight. The cook now com- 
prehending the wishes of the old cat, left open the door of 
the kitchen, and seemed to pay no attention to what was 
goine forward. The cat took advantage of the opportunity, 
and bv calling her kittens to her, introduced them at l^gth 
into the kitchen. 

All these actions and a thousand others, which we could 

:y c / add to them,* incontestably prove that animals whose or- 

^ , ganization approaches ours to a certain point, have the fac- 

y '' '- ulty of feeling that they feel or perceive, and that they have 

felt or perceived different impressions ; and also they have 
the faculty of induction, (or deducing conclusions from a 
comparison of ideas. ) 

At length the infant gets hold of the instrument, Ion- 
guage: he gets at it by the eradual progress of cerebial 
devclopement : he arrives at this point by leaving behind 
him the mere animal life, at whose level he was a short tune 
ago : it is then he understands the meaning of I feel mti I 
jSilj or that he pronounces it himself. It is thus that the 
consciousness belonging to man, developed with the dow 
and successive progress of the encephalon, finishes by fda- 
cing men far above all other animals. 

Having now settled the characters of this faculty, let us 
soc how the psychologists wish to use it as the base of a 
particular science. 

Hec. 3. (fit be posnbk to make a science out qf the 
irmre phetumiefM qf cotisciauaneee 9 Sources of error among 
the psychologists in relation to it. 

" 1*lin traiiMlator could add fifty of his own knowledge, demonstrative 
(iftlioiifflit and roiu«f>nin|c inoniniaK TVnn*/. 
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Tbey 8ay we must listen to the language ui cunbciou> 
nesa ; and for that purpose, collect ourselves in silence and 
obscurity, that no sense may be employed : we must ab- 
stract ourselves from every body in nature, in short we 
must listen to ourselves alone, and think. They affirm se- 
riously that when we have been for a long time exercised 
in this kind of reverie, we discover an immense perspective, 
a new world, crowded with facts of the most admirable 
kind, and connected by natural relations, of which the laws 
nay be discovered ; &cts moreover, that have nothing in 
common with those presented by the senses ; facts whose 
aaaiduous contemplation, elevates the psychologist far above 
his fellow men, without excepting the natundists and the 
physiologists, who are occupied about ideas furnished by 
the senses. 

Let us then examine what they can find in their con- 
seiousness by proceeding in this mode of research. Inde- 
pendent of the faculty of feeling that we feel, they find two 
other sorts of things : but let us first speak of what is ori^ 

S'nally established in consciousness, and is surely found 
ere. 

The psychologists are sure to meet there, all the viscer- 
al sensations that are in correspondence with the brain ; 
not merely hunger, thirst, venereal desires, the sensations of 
cold, heat, positive pain and pleasure, referred to some part 
of the system, but they will have to remark a crowd of other 
sensations vague, indeterminate, sometimes producing sad- 
ness, sometimes joy, sometimes action, sometimes rest ; 
hope at one time, at another despair even to dread of exist- 
ence. They will find all these sensations and emotions 
without any doubt in their minds concerning the source 
from whence they proceed ; for the physiologists or rather 
the physicians who have paid most attention to the pheno* 
mena of visceral irritation, and the various degrees of insan- 
ity and whom they never consult, can alone give them infor- 
mation on this point. If they take all these internal sensa- 
tions for revelations of the divinity, whom they call con- 
sciousness, they may greatly increase their riches of this 
description, by following the oriental custom of taking; a 
dose of opium combined with aromatics. They will then 
find themselves like Mahomet, in connection with all that 
is most extraordinsry in the empyreal heavens. But let 
us paffii on to the second class of objects, which the psycho- 



logibl ill his reverie cuuiiot I'aiL to discover ia this conscious- 
uess of his. 

He will find the recollection of impressions made upon 
his senses ; I do not say that he will see there, images, or 
impressions, or ideas considered as entities, but I wul say, 
that while he is observing, he will perceive sensations* as- 
sociated in such manner with bodies that have already im- 
pressed the senses for the first time, that these sensations 
eannot be renewed without compelling us to think of these 
same bodies. Consciousness then, is populated ; firsts with 
materials produced internally, from the visceral nerves, and 
the nervous apparatus of the brain itself. Secondly^ with 
materials proauced by impressions made on the external 
senses. Moreover, these materials are associated together, 
mixed, confounded, identified in some manner or other ; 
and they are so to such a degree as we have shown in our 
physioloey, that sensations proceeding from the visceral 
nerves, forcibly recal the attention to certain trains of ideas, 
the o£fspring of sensations furnished by the external senses ; 
nor can these acquire some degree of intensity in conscious- 
ness, withput giving birth in their turn to visceral sensa- 
tions. 

Without this combination, man would have no motive to 
action ; a circumstance which I shall be compelled to con« 
sider by-and-bye : and this combination is the proper func- 
tion of the encephalon considered in respect of innerva- 
tion, sensitive and intellectual. It is by means of the 
impressions made upon the external senses, that the in- 
ternal sensations are of any value to the individual. Hun- 
ger becomes a determinate sensationr only by the pre- 
sence of the recollection of some material object proper 
to satisfy it: and this value is not the same when the stom- 
ach is full as when it is empty : in its normal and its abnor- 
mal state : it is reciprocally, by sensations perceived simul- 
taneously in the viscera, that those of the senses acquire a 
precise character : the sight of the other sex has not the 
same value to an infant or a sick person, as it has to the fiill 
grown man, in a state of health. One may say the same 

* The French seem not sulBcicntly aware of Hartley's exposition of the 
doctrine of association : including sensations with sensations, sensations 
with ideas, sensations with muscular motions, volyntary and automatic ; 
ideas with muscular motions ; and all these with desires and emotions ; and 
the veiy important and most extensive application of this Uicorv to tho 
phenomena of intellect, instinct, health, and di?easr. Trnnsl. 
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of all othci' sensations : for those which do iioi relate to our 
principal wants, as the sight of a triangle, may be connect- 
ed with instinctive curiosity. What proves this, is, ihat 
this sensation is of no value to a child, whose instinct of cu- 
riosity is not yet developed, and whose brain is as yet im- 
perfect ; just like a native idiot, whose brain has not grown 
in that portion of it which is assigned to intellectual pj^eno- 
mena : it signifies moreover, more or less (o a grown man, 
well organized, according as he has exercised^more or less, 
his faculty of observation, on that train of ideas which the 
triangle can recall to memory. But what value does it not 
acquire, in awakening that want of self satisfaction, which, 
as we have explained in our physiology cannot be excited 
to a certain degree of intensity, without developing sensa- 
tions referable to the most important viscera ; to the same 
viscera which are excited by hunger, by thirst, by the leiu* 
of death, and all the phAiomena of instinct ? In a word, let 
us do what we will, in abandoning ourselves to meditation « 
it is absolutely impossible not to awaken visceral sensations, 
and that instinct should not be put in action in concert with 
intelligence. 

Hence the psychologist, in his reverie, will find nothing 
in his conciousness but mixed facts: it is wrongfully, there- 
fore, that he pretends to build up with these facts, the edifice 
of a particular science, which shall be independent of faets 
observed by the senses : it will be impossible for him to 
assert, after this inspection of the interior, a single fact which 
will not require to be verified by the senses. This is what 
we must now undertake to prove, and for that purpose, wc 
;sliall occupy his own ground. 

He asserts, that his internal observation is something cer- 
tain ; for there is nothing in the world more certain to him 
than to feel that he does feel, and that he has felt. Very 
well ; no doubt : we grant all that, it is certain that he 
enjoys when he does enjoy, and that he suiTers when he 
does sufier ; and that he has a perception of the pleasure 
and pain which he experiences. Nobody ever dreamt of 
contesting with him this certainty, nor the reality upon which 
it is founded ; but because it is certain that a psycolocist 
feeb a body to be round and immovable, it does not follow 
that the body really is so : it may be square, and seem round 
while it is in motion, and if the senses did not interfere to 
s^ire the required certainty, the psycologist would remain 
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till his life in ciiror relative to the ibrm ol' this bod j, and i6 
another circumstance very important respecting it. This 
example may serve for all the cases of the same nature/ 
The pretended certainty of high and low, of the immobiUtj' 
of the earth, and of a diurnal circle drawn around it bj the 
sun, were formerly facts of consciousness ; every body 
beliwed that he felt within himself the certainty of theae 
pretended facts, and it has been by the aid of the senses that 
their falsehood has been definitively demonstrated. 

But Uie psycologist will say, '^ you speak of phyacal facts 
of which the first motion came through the senses, bat we 
have excluded these from the domain of consciousness. 
The questions about which we are occupied are those duit 
relate to the nature of the intelligent principle, the faculties 
it possesses, and the morality of its actions. Upon all this, 
our consciousness alone can throw light, and cannot deceive 
us, while our senses teach us absoiotely nothing.'' 

To assure ourselves of this, we ask of the psycologists 
what their consciousness reveals to them of every thing ? 
Let us begin with the question of the intelligent principte. 
We have already said that the ancient metaphysians attribo- 
ted it to something independent of the nervous apparatus. 
Consciousness has taught our modern psycologists nothing 
more. The replies we have made to their predecessors wc 
may therefore make to them. I shall therefore not repeat 
them. But I would ask of these gentlemen, so devotCMi to 
the worship of consciousness, if they really believe that this 
faculty is competent of itself and alone, to judge of the 
nature of the intelligent principle without the aid of the 
^Senses ? 

At the first bludi, it is manifest that we cannot without 
•absurdity suppose a man well organized, arrived at that 
point when he is able to reflect upon himself without having 
arrived there through the aid of the senses. What proves 
that we cannot make this supposition, is, that those unfbrtu- 
nate persons who are born without sight and hearing, are 
necessarily ideots. In the second place, all men who have 
offered opinions on the principle of intelligence, are philo- 
sophers who, for a long time before-hand, have exereiaed 
their senses by observation of external objects, and have 
been long familiarised with the instruments of language. It 
is not, therefore, consciousness alone which speaks through 
thescmefi. Nor is it consciousness alone that speaks through 
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Ihe ^aycoloxisU of our daj. Their iutelligencc works upon 
« mafls df ideas acquired by the senses. Could any one 
doubt this, it would be sufficient to recur to the comparisoa 
which they make of a man directing the operations of some 
machine. They never would have had this idea, if their 
senses had not shewn them a man actually at work with a 
machine ; nor would they have had the means of proposing 
this eooHMurison, if they did not possess the signs oflanguage 
•cmiired only through the senses. 

They pretend that they do not mean to suppose a man liv>* 
ing in tne human bnan, but something that acts on the human 
organs, as a man acta on a machine. To this we answer for 
the thousandth time, that their notion of this something, is 
not derived from their abstracted meditation on conscious* 
ness, but suggested by the scenes of nature that have im- 
pressed their senses ; and we defy them to find a single 
idea in their psycology which is not copied from some object 
or scene in nature. So true is this, that they have not a 
sin^e expression which they can apply to their subiect 
which is not metaphorical, which does not mark all their 
conceptions of their science by words that have been inven- 
ted to designate natural bodies and their properties, or the 
circumstances under which they have been offered to human 
observation. 

They explain themselves on their principle, by saying 
that they mean to designate the unknown cause of intelU*> 

£nce. If thev mean only to designate it as unknown^ why do 
ey use for this purpose, words and expressions appropria- 
ted to things known ? If they do not know how it diifers 
from the nervous system, what right have they to assert that 
it cannot be the nervous system ? If they can venture to 
say of it, that it is not nervous matter — ^that it is not any 
species of composition — that it is something simple — surely 
tney must have some idea of it. They ascribe to it positive 
qualities and negative qualities, and they say they do not 
understand it ; or if they choose to describe it, they use for 
that purpose an expression drawn from the exercise of the 
senses. This expression is deduced from the idea of a maiK 
and is in truth the greatest honor they can do their principle, 
and the least bad oi the arguments they advance in its favor ; 
for we have in fact ideas of a man directing a machine. But 
when they compare it to an ether, we do not see how a gan, 
which is a mere inert body, never exhibiting any signs of 
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intclligcucc, cau perform intellectual operations, or without 
performing them itself, can make the nervous system per-* 
form them. When they insist that their principle is some- 
thing necessarily simple, they think they have advanced an 
unanswerable argument. Where have they obtained the 
notion of a simple thing, compared with something of many 
parts, if not by observing natural bodies ? But what idea 
can we have of something simple which is not a body, which 
nevertheless is so connected with the molecules of nervous 
substance, as to produce the phenomena of intelligence ? If 
the psycologists had that idea, they ought also to have some 
word, some form of expression to transmit it intelligibly to 
others^ What have they beyond their words or signs of 
some material body, to designate that which is not a body ? 
What they really have of internal sensation, when they 
think strongly upon it, is some desire, some regret, a kind 
of anger because they cannot express themselves without 
using signs appropriated to bodies, and cannot avoid employ- 
ing them, notwithstanding the strangeness of their style. 
It is the confused perceptions of all these sensations that 
they take as a proof of the existence of their incorporeal 
intelligent principle, made known by some k priori revela- 
tion. These men live in a constant effort of expression 
which, in their discourses, does but substitute one metaphor 
to another, and depraves their language, if it have no worse 
effect upon their intellect. In truth, their sensations on 
this subiect are but irritations on the viscera, analogous to 
those which govern our instincts. The brain excites them ; 
the other viscera return them, and again receive them from 
the brain ; and the health of the splanchnic apparatus is not 
the better for all this. 

It is now our business to ascertain if similar perceptions 
which have desire for their basis, prove any thing in the 
present question. 

I lay it down as a principle, that one desire can prove no 
more than another in its kind. If any one possesses the 
means of disproving this assertion, let him do so. In mean 
time, I shall argue on this assumption. Almost every body 
desires riches and power : wise men require a tranquil, 
independent life. No one can deduce from these desires, 
that those who experience them ought some day or other 
to have them gratified. All we know is, that the thing is 
powWe. beoau5«c our senses have shewn it : but we do not 
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know this much of other desires whose gratification have 
neyer been an object of our senses. Many persons, for 
instance, would desire to preserve eternally their youth and 
vigor; the naturalist, the philosopher, the astronomer, would 
desire to know the first mover of all the phenomena which 
they study ; almost all men would be glaa to know the be- 

Eoing and the end of bodies, of extension, of space, &c. 
n lives continually in the midst of desires ; but does it 
follow that he has the right to have all this knowledge im- 
parted to him ? Alas ! an impenetrable veil hides forever 
all these mysteries from our eyes, and we have no good rea- 
son for pretending to explain one more than another. What 
rwht then has the psycologist to conclude from his desire 
of knowing the first cause of the intellectual faculties, that in 
fact he ought to know them ? or from his desire of preserv- 
ing these mculties when his brain shall be decomposed, that 
he has a right to preserve them ? A wise man, reflecting 
on the manner of his acquiring his knowledge, soon finds 
out that his organization does not permit him to become 
acquainted with the cause of his organization. He places this 
knowledge among first causes inaccessible to human enquiry, 
or if you will, in the sole and general first cause. He sub- 
mits, therefore — ^he represses the desire he entertained at 
first, and applies his faculties to the acquisition of useful, 
i^plicable knowledge. From that moment to becomes 
exempt from the internal sensations that pester the psycolo- 
gist, who complains, no doubt very sincerely, that he ex- 
hausts his superfluous efibrts to create a language which 
may give some notion of his insatiable desires. 

Certainly the psycologist affords great room for censure 
in placing in the same rank consciousness and the senses ; 
and in making them to be presided over by an intelligent 
principle, presumed to be simple, from I know not what 
comparison with material objects. The only thing certain, 
as to internal perceptions, is, that he who experiences them, 
experiences them effectually. I have just proved, that 
when the consciousness of tne psycologist wisties to judge 
of itself, it models itself on the bodies which the senses 
have introduced to its acquaintance, nor can it abstract its 
first cause unless by a similar process. We have now, there- 
fore, every reason to believe that it is not capable of judg- 
ing of itself from its own resources alone. If it be true, that 
in thif) operation it ha^ stood in need of the senses, it cannot 
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be independent of the senses ; but above all^ it does not 
alone furnisb to the principle of intelligence ; (whieliy out 
of compliment to the psjeologists, 1 shall personify far a mo- 
ment,) it cannot alone furnish, 1 repeat, facts equally certain 
with those fiimished by the senses. The senses may on* 
doubtedly mislead us as well as consciousness; still thej 
alone are able to iiimish just ideas of bodies ; but ecmseioiis- 
ness cannot furnish any other incontestable CmI — a^y fiMst, 
whatever, not resting on the evidence of the soisea, except- 
ing internal sensation. In other terms, I can affirm thai 1 feel, 
that I feel myself feeling and wishing— that I have (At myself 
feeling and wishing ; but I can conclude nothing from tlienee, 
on the reality of those things which have been the objects of 
my feeling a^d wishing, unless 1 have recourse to the senses; 
because it is very possible that I may have been deceived 
on the existence or the nature of these objects. I have fioor- 
nished the proof of this already, by marking and specifying 
the mistakes of the ancient jphysicians. These proofii are 
also so abundant in every other branch of knowledge, that 
any one can find them without trouble. 

Sec. 4. Of the necessity of tke senses and con9ciau$mu9 
concurring to perfect the science of the setUient^ tUnkimg 
man. 

The testknony of consciousness then, is not of equal yal- 
ue with tUir of the senses. The science drawn from con- 
seionsness consists in the following assertion : / am emdaw- 
ed with (he faculty of feeling that I feel. Here it ends. If 
you would erect a science on such a basis, you must go fur- 
ther and interrogate incessantly the senses for facts to be 
added to this assertion. If the psycholorists presume they 
can succeed in any other way, they deceive themselves ; if 
they neglect this method they will equally go astray. I 
shall furnish them with another {»x>of which may enable 
them to understand how dangerous it is to refer always and 
solely to internal feeling, or to believe that because any 
thing is desired, to be of a certain kind or description, no 
pains need be taken to ascertain whether it might not be 
something different. 

^^ Man," say the psychologists ^^ feels within himself 
something different from his limbs, his flesh, his senses : it 
is an internal sentiment that raises him far above all other 
animals : man alone submits the whole universe to his ex- 
amination : he alone studies and classes bodies and their 
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|Mroperiie8 : he ak>ne proceeds by induetiou from effects to 
causes : he alone raises himself to the contemplation of a 
iwreme being. But, say they, it is not possible that the 
prmeifde which gives these faculties, can be the same with 
that which presides over animals. This principle has some- 
thing which partakes of the nature of the first cause. As 
it nues over the body, it cannot be confounded with the 
bo4y ; it must be therefore of a nature superior to the bodi- 
ly nervous system ; nor can we conceive it to be decompo- 
sed and destroyed, together with that system. All that we 
oow say, (they add,) we have not learned from the exter- 
nal senses* It is our internal sense that inspires us with 
these ideas ; nor can we help considering toem as reali- 
ties." 

They can be thus answered. '^ That you have these 
ideas, that you consider them as expressing real things, is 
what we cannot pretend to controvert, because this is the 
reality of your psychology : but that we ought to have the 
•ame ideas, is what you will never be able to demonstrate ; 
and still less, that they represent something real ; and this 
U i§y that prevents our agreeing with you. You say that 
Ban feels internally all tfa^t you have stated. We answer, 
yes. The adtdt man, awake, healthy, having long exerci- 
sed his senses, may feel all that : but the embryo, the foe- 
tus, the infant, the human being, who is at once blind and 
deaf, does not : nor does a man, born an idiot, through de- 
feet of developement of the anterior part of the brain, feel 
any thing of tne kind. Prove to us, that these two last ex- 
amples of humanity do not form part of the human species : 
if you cannot do this, if you cannot show us, that the hu- 
man nature of an embryo, of a blind and deaf man, of an idiot 
from birth, is not the same as that of a man of thirty years 
of age, well formed and healthy, if you cannot find between 
these, any difference but in the developement of their or- 
gans, we shall conclude, according to the evidence of our 
senses, that the principle of these ideas which you have 
stated, does not exist always and among all men, but only 
among men placed in certain circumstances. We may go 
farther : we will take any of your human beings who pos- 
sess these ideas ; and by consequence, the principle that 
produces them ; we will follow him in his first sleep ; in 
apoplexy ; in asphyxy ; if he should have the misfortune of 
fiiilling into it ; and 'after having interrogated him in these 
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diilerent circumstances, our conclusion will be, that 8ome^ 
times he has, and sometimes he has not this principle.'' 
^^ Oh ! biit you say, he has it always, but it is not always in 
action ; we shall reply to this by-and-bye ; in the mean 
time, come with us to the lunatic hospital ; and there you 
may see twenty patients in a state of idiocy, who have had 
your principle, and will never have it again. Tell ns then, 
if you please, if it be still there, in w*hat corner is it hidden, 
or how can its activity rest without occupation P" 

Here then is the proof that the psychologists eannot de- 
monstrate the continued existence of a principle different 
from nervous matter. They are compelled in order to es- 
cape this difficulty, to allege that their principle standing 
in need of the organs of the body, cannot appear unless 
when these organs are in a situation to obey it ; an asser- 
tion perfectly gratuitous, and equally absurd; because it 
contains a manifest contradiction : you make use of the ac- 
tual existence of the intellectual phenomena, to prove that 
the principle, which is not nervous matter, is present to 
produce them ; and you make use of the non-existence of 
these same phenomena, to prove that it is still there, in the 
same place : from its having appeared you conclude it can- 
not disappear ; your reason for this is, that you have admit- 
ted its presence ; and although we hear you declare that 
you do not understand the intimate nature of this principle, 
you assume that it is such that it cannot ever quit the brain 
while this lives ; even when years may pass without any 
marks of its presence (as in the insanity of ideocy) and 
death may ensue without the patient having recovered his 
reason. You venture still further ; for after deducing your 
principle from the intellectual functions of the highest order, 
you boldly confer it on the embryo, who does not yet pos- 
sess these functions, who has as yet no brain, who consists 
of nothing but a mass of vessels and fluids in which the or- 
gans are not marked. Have you well reflected on this mass 
of hypotlieses, each more singular, more chimerical than 
the other ? 

How comes it that you have thus lost yourself in this laby- 
rinth of suppositions ? It is because you have given credit to 
this internal sentiment, which says, ( if we can trust your 
representations) that it is simple, that it is independent of 
your organs, that it is not of the same nature with that 
■which presides over animals, that it has always existed, and 
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will always exist. What right has this principle to aflirni to 
yoQ all these things, while alone and M^ithout the aid of the 
senses, it cannot give you one idea, of the beginning, or the 
end, or the interruption of action of the organ by which it 
makes itself manifest ? Does your internal sentiment teach 
you that you were once an embryo, an infant, and that some 
daT or other you will die ? If you believed nobody but this 
pnnciple, would you not believe that your organs were im- 
mortal ? Whence have you taken the notion of this per- 
manence without organs of which it speaks as you tell us, if 
it be not in the successive impressions of the bodies which 
aet upon the senses ? Who told you there were animals ex- 
isting with some analogies to yourselves, but the senses ? 
Whence comes it then that to satisfy your desire of being of 
some other nature than the rest of the universe, you believe 
yonr senses, when they tell you that every living body dies, 
without the possibility of recovering the phenomena of their 
nenrous functions, while you refuse credit to the testimony 
of the same senses, when they shew you clear as the day, 
that your intellectual phenomena, arc also the results of the 
action of perishable nervous matter ? How comes it that to 
afirm the contrary, to maintain that you can think without 
nerves and without brain, you refer to an internal sentiment, 
incompetent to judge of space, of time, of matter, or of any 
of the sabstances formed of it ? Above all, how happens it 
that the most strange conclusion is every moment advanced, 
that although sidit proceeds from the eye, hearing from the 
ear, and touch m>m the ner>'ous extremities of the skin, 
yet thought proceeds not from the brain ? Is not the evi- 
dence the same ? You admit the office of the senses in the 
production of ideas which represent the bodies, because you 
say you feel the senses act ; yet you deny that reflection is 
an operation of the brain, because you cannot see your brain 
in aetion ! Be uniform in your conclusions. Since it is by 
your senses that you verify the evidence of your conscious- 
ness which tells you that the idea of colour proceeds from 
the sense of sight, verify in like manner the pretended evi- 
dendb of the same faculty, when it seems to tell you that it 
is not your brain that thinks or reflects. You do not refer 
vourseif to your body for the functions of the eye. You 
have ascertained them in other persons as well as yourself 
by proofs negative, and positive. You have thus convinced 
vo«r5c1f that tho«5 who have lost their eves become Mind 
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und lose the sense of colours ; obsene other persona tbwc* 
fore on the question of thinking, and you will soon become 
convinced that thought is developed, is altered, impaired} 
and destroyed, in proportion as the brain is ; that he lAo 
loses his head, loses the power of thinking, as he irtio lotM 
his eye loses the perception of colouis. 

Were it true, as you repeat incessantly, that joa confine 
yourselves to the evidence of consciousness In judging of 
your sensitive and active faculties, you may object to us, 
that wc wander from the question : hut we have proved to 
you that you do not so confine yourselves; that you nerar 
cease to work upon the impressions proceeding Irom the 
senses; even when the question is concerning the naturo 
and duration of the principle of your intellectual phenome- 
na. Upon what then is founded your psychology f npon a 
false operation of your understanding, upon whose mechui> 
ism you have not reflected. Vou generalise the faetof 
thought and of reflection, which you nave observed in its 
highest degree of perfection in some grown up man, heal* 
thy, possessing all his senses, having exercised them coo- 
jointly with his understanding during forty or fifty yeaii, 
and master also of a perfect language ; yon make this fiwt 
an attribute of every man, and you make it also somelUb^{ 
independent of the nervous system. Not being able to dia* 
cover this attribute in the innumciable cases St exeeptioD 
which wc have so often cited ; you are reduced to sumorfi 
tions, to sustain its existence in a substance with whica it b 
agreed it can have no contact ; and to explain the freqoeat 
absence of its actual manifestation. Recurringto yonr sen* 
scs, which you unfairly call in as witnesses, to furnish JM 
with comparisons rcUting to an object, to which aeeorang 
to yourselves they cannot be applied, you affirm witfaoot 
hesitation, that when this attribute does not appear, it iilfte 
a star obscured by a cloud ; or like a musician placed in aa 
organ dismounted, and which he can no longer put in opeia- 
tion; or like a master whose servants refuse to obeynim; 
or like a skilful and active workman, who remains for yeva 
together with his arms folded, in the midst of rourfi Bttte* 
rials, waiting until they have been prepared for him ; then 
tvorking with them for some time, and again resting for a 
much longer time ; waiting idly in the midst of an animated 
machine, till its destruction shall be complete. 

If you arc resolved to suntain the existence of your prin- 




uiple, say at ouce that you feel it : assort ii on your owi^ 
authority. Those ivho feel it as you do, iivUl lepcat your 
assertions ; do not undertake to prove its existence to those 
who do not feel it ; for you cannot get on with them without 
reasoning to the phenomena of the senses, and exposing 
yourselves to refutation. For the same reason, do not pre- 
tend to make a regular science of the facts of consciousness ; 
thev are neither numerous enough, nor sufficiently connected 
with social life, to enable you to succeed. Keep your hypoth- 
esis then of an intelligent principle that has nothing to do with 
nervous matter, as the secret mover of your own actions. 
Such an hypothesis may be useful to certain kinds of intellect. 

The psychologists hold in great estimation the faculty of 
induction (drawmg conclusions from a comparison of facts^ 
in favoui of a principle (not partaking of a nervous nature) 
which holds the government of the brain ; but they never 
introduce it except to explain intellectual action. 

If we believe them, to deduce from sensible phenomenon 
the conclusion that it must have a cause ; that it exists for 
some purpose ; that some principle of intelligence directs 
it ; and that it implies some change taken place in the body 
wherein it is manifested ; is to have ideas a priori^ of some 
cause not nervous which moves the nerves, some cause in 
connection with the first cause ; while our senses can give 
no information either of the cause, the intent, tho promoter 
of the phenomena, nor the change which constitutes them. 
It is thus, say they, that from one of the phenomena of a 
function we deduce all the rest ; and although we canubt 
establish them by means of the senses, we are persuaded 
they exist, and we make experiments to discover them. 

V\7icn I read these psychological arguments, I know not 
where I am: I seem to be among men differently ornnized 
from myself; for if I enter into my own feelings and inter- 
I'ogate my consciousness as to the value of tliis deduction, I 
find 1 can employ it indeed, but as one of the strongest proofs 
that our ideas come from our senses only. In fact all in- 
ductions are only comparisons. It is because from his most 
early years, man is accustomed to see causes produce ef- 
fects; it is because he himself becomes in various instances 
a cause of effects ; because he is continually led to become 
so; because he feels pleasure in seeing himself obeyed; in 
seeing inanimate objects yield to his efforts as well as thoso 
that are animfltcd : it is because b^^ nlwnvs hassomo intni- 
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tioD, some proposed end in view, when he performs tbeser 
acts, of which his fellow men give him perpetually ezun- 
ples ; it is because he sees that he produces changes in Ae 
bodies submitted to his action; in a word, because ihe. In- 
tentional modification of every thing that smroimds hau, is 
almost the whole of his education during life, and he 
of necessity this modification into all the phenomena of 
ture — it is from these known circumstances that^the indiic^ 
tion is drawn. He is convinced ( they tell us) sHhmigh he 
has not seen the causes, nor received the conndnee of an^ 
thors, nor explained the secrets of these traDsfemationiu 
No doubt : the more ignorant a man is, the more OMdii* 
lous he is ; and having received an education endbneiDg 
causality and intention, he is necessarily carried on to ju^^ 
of what he does not know, by what he does know : he no 
longer loves to doubt ; rather than stop there, he seises Aie 
first glimpse of probability that strikes him, and becomes as 
thoroughly convinced, as if he had verified his belief by die 
aid of all his senses. This is his method of proceeding ; ll 
answers his purpose in intellectual operations on comnoMMi 
things. He does not like therefore to abandon it ; and • 
long and laborious education becomes necessary before he 
can acquire the courage to doubt, although his creduU^ 
has a thousand times over led him estray . One might com- 
pose volumes consisting of the simple enumeration of well 
known errors in the sciences depending on lacts, which 
have been owing to hasty conclusions, and whidi subse-' 
quent discoveries have rectified. But without going to 
ages past, it suffices to look around us, to coUeet by tbou* 
sands, examples of prejudices more or less absurd, in reli* 
gion, in politics, in medicine, &c. brought forth by the ope- 
ration of induction, or deducing conclusions ; that ever ae- 
tivc unrestrainable propensity which carries man to judge 
of what he does not know, by what he thinks he knows^ 
This is the chief source of his mistakes. As he can guess at 
nothing to any good purpose, he must depend on chaliee 
setting before hmi facts, before he can escape from errors (rf 
false analogies. Hence his education really depends on 
his senses. Of this, our psychologists fumidi an exBMfkB 
worth all the rest. They are so much in the habit of trans* 
ferring the known to the unknown, that in place of frankly 
acknowledging their ignorance of the nature of intelleetual 
phenomena^ they place a machinist (not nervous) in the 



brain ot the human species only, at the lisk ol' being coin- 
polled to argue raahly, inconscquently, and ignorantly upon 
the object of their investigations, Ist in comparing the living 
and active nerves to a machine passive a nd inert ; 2dly in 
being able to give no description of this machinist who in- 
habits the brain, but what their senses have furnished them 
ivithlrcNn the man himself; Sdiy in attributing to the nervous 
system of animals, exactly the same phenomena that they 
attribute in man to some incorporeal intelligence ; as sensa- 
tion, memoiy, volition. These are, 1 should presume, in- 
stances aufficient of those precipitate judgements which the 
halMtude we have spoken of betray men into. 

A great deal more is wanting than some a priori notions, 
to indicate beforehand to the physiologists, the end they 
ou^t to pursue, and the experiments they ought to set on 
foot to arrive at the full discovery of a function, which is not 

{ret known but by some of its phenomena. Evcrv physio- 
ogist is an anatomist ; he examines the organs of the body ; 
he sees them act ; having learnt by the exercise of his senses 
the action of the first that he examines, he discovers the 
mode of action in others; where he docs not clearly distin- 
guish their uses, he conjectures bv analogy enough to lead 
liim to those expeiiments of puttmg them in action, which 
may teach what functions they really perform. Have they 
not from infancy, data furnished by their senses as to the 
use of all the external parts of the body ? How then when 
they come to the internal, can they avoid applying the same 
rules of judging as to the organs that are concealed ? If they 
have not this analogy, they have others : Harvey was led 
to suspect the circiuation of the blood from remarking the 
direction of the valves in the veins. Others had already 
drawn the same conclusion from the same fact. But what 
does this signify ? The first who made this deduction found 
the elements of his theory in nature ; in the shrubs and 
branches of trees, in hydraulic machines, &c. There was 
no need of any a priori inspiration to conclude that the 
valves were destined to prevent the blood from flowing 
back, and that as it had deariv passed through these valves 
and was again found behind them, it could not arrive there 
but by a circular course. This conclusion and the facts and 
experiments that suggested it, are not extraordinary, but 
the lateness of the period at which observers arrived ai 
them, is trulv so. 
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Let the psychologists shew us one man deprived of his 
senses from the moment of birth, or possessed of his senses 
but %vith a very diminutive forehead, and who was able to 
deduce these truths : this would be an experiment directly 
in point to which we could not avoid giving credit. Bat so 
long as we are able to find in the phenomena observed by 
the senses, the models of the phenomena discovered by in- 
duction, we shall never be able to find any good reason for 
attributing this discovery to consciousness. 

Sec. 5. Comparison of the hypothem of the ptschologiaU^ 
toUh the opinion of the physiologists on the appreciable cause 
qfinteUecttud phenomena. 

Chagrined at beine unable to support their' non-nervous 

trinciple, otherwise than by hypothesis, some psychologists 
ave tried to console themselves by maintaining tfiat the 
opposite opinion which refers the phenomena of intelligence 
to the nervous apparatus, is itself no more than an hypothe- 
sis. To maintain this position, they reason as follows : 

Thej distinguish in the phenomena of life, Ist The facts 
which are independent of the intelligent and voluntary 
principle, and of sensibility. 2dly The facts wherein this prin- 
ciple intervenes. 

The facts that take place independent of this principle, 
are the two great internal classes of nutrition and reproauc- 
tion. The racts that dq[>end on this principle, constitute the 
third great function of life, that or relation (forming our 
relation to and connection with external objects). 

According to them, it is one and the same principle which 
jTeels in the phenomena of sensation ; which knows in the 
phenomena of perception of external objects ; and which 
wills in all cases of voluntary action. Sensation, idea, vo- 
lition, are then the integrant elements of all the phenome- 
na of relation. These are facts of consciousness which fall 
not within the jurisdiction of the senses, are not the objects 
of sensible observation, and consequently cannot be learnt, 
but must reveal themselves antenorily to all investigation, 
to which indeed they are the only motive. 

I consider this as the strongest argument which the psjT- 
chologiats have employed to deprive the nervous system of 
the phenomena of relation, and to place them under the c;ni- 
dance of a principle, whereof they agree that we can form 
no idea : tfiat is to say, to demolish without hope of recon- 
structing. 1 attack this argument with the aids furnished 
b^ common sense. 
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Nutritiou is never independent of the phenuiuena oi relu- 
tion ezeept in the fcetus. It is so in that instance, because 
nuliitioii 18 a consequence of the small portion of the liquid 
fecundated. The first nutrition is nothing but the play of 
molecular affinities. To this is added, the mechanical im- 
pulse given to the blood hj the vitality of the heart of the 
HetuSy and that of the placenta and umbilical vessels. The 
means of relation to the external objects commences at 
birth, when the brain by means of the external senses per- 
ceives the impression of the air, and the breast of the mo- 
ther ; but this relation unaccompanied by intelligence, is 
but instinctive. By and by, the brain being grown and de- 
veloped in company with the organs of sense and the mus- 
cles, that is to say, with the instruments of the new func- 
tions which it is called upon to perform, the interior phe- 
nomena of intelligence, and the acts that mark it, become 
the first instruments of nutrition : this is demonstrated, in- 
asmuch as the human being existins in a state of complete 
imbecility would die of hunger, if tne intelligence of some 
other human being did not provide for his nutrition. I^t 
now the psychologists tell us if they can, whether between 
the embryo or the infant of a day old, and the man of thirty 
years, any other dificrenccs can be pointed out in respect 
of nutrition, than those which 1 have stated : and if they 
are determined to introduce their non-nervous principle, let 
them tell us at what precise epoch it makes its first appear- 
ance. 

The phenomena of relation, moreover, (connection with 
external objects,) are still more essential to the reproduc- 
tive function ; for the senses ( which I presume are the prin- 
ciple means of rclatipn ) arc the only means of discovering 
the difierence of sex, and the only means which can furnish 
to the male and female the requisite inclination to inter- 
course. 

If the psycologists separate from nutrition and reproduc- 
tion, every thing that intelligence has to do with these func- 
tions, they would not be the functions of vertebrous animals, 
but of soophytes, where nutrition is no more than molecular 
affinity, and reproduction an accidental section or separation 
of a part. If tliey pretend to understand by the words nti- 
frificm and reproduction, nothing but the phenomena ofcou- 
tractiliU', circulation, absorption, affinities, and changes of 
form of animal matter, they will not include instinctive phr- 



iiuiucuu. ll tilt V aic determined to introduce ikeiu, 1 fdudl 
prove to thcni by referring to what I bavc said on the educa- 
tion of the infant, that intelligence is nothing but iiiBdnct 
brought to its perfection under certain relaiiana^ bj the de- 
velopement of the cncepbalon in certain directiona eaqr to be 
designated. 

Having thus marked the duty of the principle wbjcb leelf 
and which wills in the internal functions, let us exanqie.iiie 
ssBie principle in its external, or funetiona of relatioa. Sas- 
sation, idea, volition, are, say they, facts of eoosdMseess 
which the senses cannot take cognizance of. Let as diadn- 
goish. Is the question concerning ourselves, or eonceming 
others ? If the latter, assuredly wc have no method of die- 
covering these faculties, but by our senses. Does it.rdele 
to ourselves ? Undoubtedly when we feel, or think, or wiD, 
we do not see ourselves do this. But without the ■^nsfrft^ 
what can we make of this fact ? What can a man say — 
what can he do with this internal scnsationof lii8owtt,if he 
does not compare it with that of other men, of whom he can 
have no idea but by means of his senses ? StiU more : With 
these internal perceptions alone, would ho possess any ideas 
of any things ? Would he have volition ? Let the deaf and 
blind by birth, answer this. Man possesses no intellectual 
faculties, but because his internal sensations connect them- 
selves with some external object, or some part of his own 
body perceptible to his senses, as their determining causes i 
to speak of their combined faculties of feeling, of possessing 
ideas, snd of willing, as of a simple fact, purely internal, is 
to q>eak of what does not exist. Indcpendcntof the percep- 
tions that have their source in the senses, nothing remains 
but a confused feeling of existence. What do I say ? No : 
not even that ; for the blind and deaf,*are obsen'ed to have 
a feeling in the skin, which is to them an external one. 
They can at least compare the sensations thence arising 
with those which the food they take furnishes, and perhaps 
the genital sense ; and certainly with that which is furnished 
them by the movement of their limbs.* 

* Nobody can dnw any ackDowledinncnt frtim these anbaimr aab- 
jeets, of what they feci intcniallv. They are to U8 like the emnyo^ or 
the moUnsear animals. Such is the conflcqucncc of the imperfection ot* 
the aeDaea. The imperfection of the anterior part of the brain is neariy 
the same. A ahott time ago, a young ^rl of twenty years of age was 
prcsentGd to different ■cicmific oodics at Paris, who possessed acarcriy 
nny forrhcad, and no more intellect tlian a cliild of -six months old. ahho* 
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To aflirm, therefore, that the internal sensation of exittt* 
cnce, the idea of external objects, the volition to approach 
them, or take hold of them, are in man, phenomena anterior 
to all perception arising from the senses, is to affirm what 
is not tme. For the fact is, that we cannot observe our- 
selves without observing at the same time bodies that are 
not ourselves: it is astonishing, that in the 19th century 
it is neeessaiy to assert over again a truth so ancient. It 
follows then, that the notion of an internal perception, of an 
idea, of volition, are the results of observation made by the 
senses in those who possess senses, and cannot be acquired 
by those who have not yet acquired them, without the aid of 
sensible observation ; an assertion directly contrary to that 
of the psychologists. We may say then, in contradiction to 
these authors, that the faculties in question are formed, and 
take up their abode in man by the simultaneous exercise of 
the brain and the senses : they do not exist, therefore, 
anteriorly to sensible observation, are not self*existent, and 
have no existence k priori. 

Sec. 6. JVhai the objections of the psychohgiats reaUy 
amount to on final analysis. , Solution of the foregoing 
question. 

Although we have proved to the psychologists that the 
idea of consciousness itself is derived from the senses, and 
therefore we cannot consent to allow it the privilege of 
placing itself precedcntly to all perception, many of them 
may yet remain unconvinced. Personal identity, le moi, 
myself, takes precedence of all, say they ; for it is the sole 
motive of the researches we make to come at the knowledge 
of it ; for to speak definitively, if tee have never had pereep* 
tion^ we should never have thought of investigating haw 
perception arises. 

Recollect, gentlemen, the replies already made. I have 
proved, I trust, that ideas and volition always imply sensi- 
tive perceptions ;* I have shewn that mere internal percep- 
tion, of itself, and without sensitive perception, amounts toa 
mere fact of sensation which yon can do nothing with, and 
which renders no service to your system. Why then do 
you persist in deducing from the observation made by myself, 

blic liad ber extcnal aeiiBes well developed. It is not enough, tbeiefoie, 
to liave teoies ; there must be a brain proper to mske use of the per^ 
•Tptions fumuhcd b^ the kucs. 

•^ P**rccDtions oricnnii^inff by imnrcssioMs on the scnws, — T^t^w*' 
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ou mytell', the cxislcncc of this same myself anterior to ali 
sensitive observation ? There is a play of words in this 
case that deceives you ; some ontological enigma which it 
may be worth while to unriddle. Does not your obatinacv 
depend on your personification of le moi, myself? I think 
I have hit the mark. You say to yourselves, '^no man ob* 
serves unless he be furnished with all the means and appa^ 
ratus of observation : le moi, the myself which is witnio a 
man, ought to be presumed in that situation." Stop, gende- 
men, take care that your moi ( myself) does not eome forth 
suddenly, a Minerva armed cap a pie : remember what has 
just been proved, that the word moi, myself, cannot desig- 
nate any thing but a phenomenon which shews itself under 
certain given conditions, consisting in — 1st, The existence 
of a penect brain, well grown, and of adult age. Sdly In 
the fact of certain stimulations, at first internal, subsequently 
external, transmitted to the brain. It is only under these 
conditions that le moi, myself, exists at all ; nor can any 
mvself be compared but with itself. Cease then to judge 
of it by false comparisons, and adopt a different idea con- 
cerning it. 

Your obstinacy may have another source. Teased on the 
one hand by the testimony of your senses, which teaches 
you that myself disappears so soon as the head is severed 
from the bodv, and compels you to acknowledge that this 
myself depends upon the brain ; wearied on the other hand! 
by useless endeavors to explain how the brain can be the 
seat of this myself, without the latter resolving itself into a 
phenomenon of cerebral action — ^you become resolved to 
a{q;>ly to consciousness for some information respecting; the 
nature of this myself, that is to say of consciousness ; fornow 
differs consciousness from le moi, myself? Consciousness, 
which has no idea whatever of duration, destruction, repro- 
duction, talks to you in its own language. It is nothing but 
a sensation inseparable from existence. It answers you, 
that myself is an existence independent of all accident. But 
this is a contradiction to your senses, and you find yourselyes 
unable to explain this moi, myself. The doctrine of sensa- 
tions is old. Some philosophers of the north, who never 
underatood it, have discredited it in your eyes, to establish 
consciousness on its nuns. This consciousness is of late 
date in the history of philosophy ; but it is in £Bushion : it 
inspires you with a sentiment of pride which is dear to you, 
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ai&d which Ihc senses would deprive >'uu of, by debUo} iug 
the illusions of your internal sensation. All this induces 
you to decide, and you determine to say, '^ since our con- 
science refuses to believe that she depends on the brain" — 
sinee the senses, which seem to affirm the contrary, cannot 
expUin it, we conclude ^* that it cannot be so, and that it pre- 
oedes the brain." 

So then yon choose to deny a fact because you cannot 
explain it ! Think a little where this will carry you. 1 do 
not wish to dweU on the consequences that would result. 

I use another argument. • Having proved that we observe 
by means of a brain connected with the senses, and that the 
only difficulty is how this is possible, 1 reduce your objec- 
tion to this possibility ; and I say, '^ if we had not the power 
of observing^urselves, if to do so were impossible, we should 
never seek to do so." This expresses a common truth, 
equally applicable to the observation we make by means of 
the senses. Thus, ^' if the faculty of observing others and 
ourselves was not formed in us by the devclopement of our 
brain and the exercise of our senses, we should not seek to 
observe cither ourselves, or any other object in nature." 
That is to sav, " we obseiTe because we are able to ob*- 
serve." ' 

You see your objection is not single : but as the difficul- 
tv consists in the impossibility of explaining how and why 
the faculty of observation is placed in the nervous substance 
of the cncephalon, it is no concession made by the natural- 
ists, physiologists, and anatomists to your doctrine, that they 
acknowledge the existence of facts that the senses cannot 
explain, or that they know no more than I do, how and why 
man possesses feelings, ideas, and volitions. You are kind 
enough to pity this ignorance, and you add ^' we will teach 
you all this. The reason is, that for the production of these 
phenomena, and the execution of these functions, man pes- 
seses something within, that diflfers from his own nervous 
substance and from that of all other animals, and from every 
thing which is the object of sense in the universe. Sonic- 
thing in fact, of which no one can ibrm any other ideV) than 
that it does not resemble any thing whatever of whic^ \\ o 
are able to form an idea." 

We have then at length reached the final question after 
.■«o many impediments. The psychologists say, that tlu\\ 
hnvr )>errpptioii5. ideas, and volition?^ prcci!M*lv b<*rau«(: 

It 
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they possess lor that {nirpose something that no other ani"* 
mal possesses, who like man, has also perceptions, ideas, and 
volitions. Then tbeil- perceptions^ ideas, and volitions, 
must he of a different nature from those of other animals* 
We have noticed already the rccollecticm and the volition 
of the dog, the wolf, the fox, the cat ; we have seen that 
they are exhibited in opposition to sensitive impressions, 
this implies something within, some internal perception, 
consciousness. On the other hand, we have exhibited man, 
of imperfect age, and imperfect organization, possessing nei* 
fhcr perception, or volition, and of course ideas neither so 
distinct or complete, as wc see them in animals. If this 
does not depend on the perfection or nonpertection of the 
nervous appahitus of these living animals, will these gentle- 
men be good enough to inform ui^ on what it does dq>end i 
Is there not contradiction in ascribing the very same phe- 
nomena to ncn'ous substance in animals, and to something 
very different in men ? In pretending that the chief source 
of motion in animals is the nervous apparatus, which in man 
is only an inferior and secondary instrument ? Let us act 
honestly. Is there any good reason for assigning to man a 
principle which animals do not possess ? There can be no 
reason for it, unless vSkn possess intellectual faculties which 
other animals do not : for it is not to be denied that the or- 
gans which put these faculties in operation, are the same in 
men and in other animals, excepting that the organs of man 
being more complicated and more perfect, are able to exe- 
cute intellectual operations, which those of other animals 
cannot. This may be wonderful. But when the animal ex- 
ecutes intellectual operations which the human being is not 
equal to — as when we compare a full grown well educated 
dog to a new bom infant, where is the proof of anv princi- 
ple existing except nervous matter ? Let the psyimc^ogists 
choose their side. They must place this principle some- 
where ; they cannot put it on the road, travelling toward its 
destination, nor can they conceal it in the brain and leave 
it there in perfect idleness, as they used to do formerly be- 
fore they fabricated hypotheses. 

On the other hand, the physiologists advance no hypoth- 
osis, when setting out from certain known, and acknow- 
ledged facts, namely, that sensation, thought, volition, are 
developed with and in proportion as the cerebral substance 
is developed ; diminished and augmented as that substance 



i» so ; disappcariiA^ ibrevcr when the brain disuppcaib : 
and shewing themselves connected with the hrain as an ef- 
fect is with its cause, in Qvery possible case where an animal 
possessing a nervous apparatus can be observed — ^they ad- 
vance I say, nothing like hypothesis or supposition, when 
they conclude that these faculties are nothing else than the 
results of the operations and functions of the brain and ner- 
vous system. 

It is true, the physiologists have taken the facts from 
which they reason from the evidence of their senses, but 
they have deduced from these facts no forced, no contradic- 
tory conclusions ; while the psychologists who have also 
pushed their opposite arguments into the perceptions t>f 
sense, as I have superabundantly shewn, have drawn con- 
elusions which no rules of sound logic can justify. This it 
will be well to shew them definitely. For this purpose, 1 
shall concentrate their arguments, which ai-e exactly such 
as they employ to prove, that to attribute thougiit to a ner- 
vous apparatus, is an hypothesis far less probable than that 
which attributes it to a principle in man, that is not bestow- 
ed upon other animals. 

lai abjection of the psychologists. To attribute to an 
organized apparatus the faculty of producing thought, &c. is 
to attribute to it what we can never discover in it. We 
acknowledge dependence of the phenomena on the appara- 
tus; but as the results of the action of this apparatus, would 
be exactly the same if it were no other than a mere instru- 
ment, there is no reason why we should not so consider 
it, or why we should prefer the hypothesis of our adversa- 
ries to our own. 

Reply, We discover perfectly in this apparatus the fac- 
ulty of producing thought, &c. What we do not pretend to 
discover, is the manner how this is produced. Tnis propo- 
sition has been already demonstrated. 

The dependence of the phenomena on the apparatus, can- 
not be explained by means of a separate intelligent cause 
having no relation to nervous matter ; this is an hypothesis 
merely ; the type or model of this cause no where exists. 
We cannot admit that what is in no sense matter or body, 
can act upon matter or body. A mere negation cannot act 
iiix>n that which is positive. 

ind Objection. Observation can shew us nothing but 
material pnrtirlns arranged in a certain manner. A^ no 
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molecule of the lauss can produce these phenomena, the 
physiologists themselves cannot comprehend how the mass, 
or arranged assemblage of molecules, can produce them ; 
they must therefore recur to supposition and hypothesis. 

Organization, therefore, proves no more than any other 
word of any other sound. 

Reply. It has been proved that the nervous apparatus 
in a certain state, does produce by its action, intellectual 
phenomena in animals as well as in man. This then is the 
question before us, the fact itself, and not the how and the 
tohy. Hypothesis begins so soon as we go beyond the 
matter of laet and offer to comment on it. The physiolo- 
gists make no comments; the psychologists alone keep their 
imagination alive. 

3d Objection. In machines we have examples of organ- 
ized matter put into action by separate intelligent beings. 
We have nothing like, nothing equivalent to this in the sup- 
posed organization which gives rise to intellectual faculties. 
Hypothesis is, therefore, against hypothesis, that of the psy- 
chologists is preferable. 

Reply. There is no room for comparison between an in- 
animate machine, and the living, organized, cerebral appa- 
ratus. Moreover, the intelligence which the psychologists 
shew us in their machine, is nothing else than the cerebral 
apparatus of the man himself who moves and directs it : but 
to suppose one cerebral organ within another, would be an 
absurdity explaining nothing. 

4th Objection. The nerves, the senses, the muscles, be* 
ing indispensible to sensation and action, and being no more 
than instruments of the brain, without %vhich they can do 
nothing, we can have no difficulty in supposing how a brain 
also may itself be in the same inactive situation as the senses 
and muscles, in respect of that pi-esiding principle of whieh 
it is but the instrument. 

Rq^ly. There is no parity in the things compared. Our 
senses shew us that nerves and muscles are capable of ac- 
tion independently of the brain ; that action, however, can- 
not be regulated but by means of the brain ; so as that the 
result of these motions afford us an idea of an inciting intel- 
ligence. But no sense has ever demonstrated to the psy- 
chologists, that the brain was the instrument of any other 
agent, than the whole nervous system with which it is con- 
nected. The brain and the nerves are successively, and in 



tunia agciiisi and palicnts ; in this circle thei b is no point tu 
designate a beginning or an end. As to the muscles, they 
can only ser\'e as instruments of the brain and nerves, for 
the execution of certain acts which the nervous apparatus 
was not designed to execute ; although the muscular tissue 
is sometimes subject to other influences. 

5th Oigection. By destroying certain parts of the brain, 
in experimenting on living animals, certain actions are de- 
stroyed also. Diseases also analyse the human faculties, 
abolishing one after another : but no disease has yet de- 
stroyed the will. This happens, according to certain psy- 
chologists, from the principle of vuluntarity being distinct 
from the brain. For if the brain itself were the principle 
of voluntarily, when you altered the brain you would alter 
also the voluntary principle : but no operation, no disease 
has produced this eflcct. 

Rtply. Let us attend to facts. It is not true that expe- 
liments have not destroyed volition. You may suq>end 
and you may renew it by merely compressing the brain. 
Nor is it true that no disease has yet destroyed volition : 
all the violent congestions of the brain suppress it ; all vio- 
lent inflammations of that organ put an end to volition while 
they continue, and by their long duration ; and life may re- 
main a long time even after this loss. Moreover, the eui- 
hrj'o has no voluntarity, and the embryo we presume par- 
takes of the nature of man. 

And now what becomes of the railleries of \he psycholo- 
gists on the supposed hypothesis of the physiologists ? 

Seeing that it is demonstrated by reasonings jfounded on 
the known evidence of a man's senses, without which thero 
can be no knowledge, that the uci-vous apparatus, consisting 
of the encephalon and the nerves distributed to all parts of 
the body, is the source of all the phenomena of instinct, of 
sensibility, of perception, of volition, in one word, of intel- 
ligence — seeing that you cannot impose upon that apparatus 
a separate, stron^r principle, without introducing by means 
of thought, within tfie brain itself all the scenes of the ma- 
terial world, of which the senses alone can Aimish any ideas 
— the pretensions of the psychologists Call of themselves. 
The how^ or the first cause, remains equally unknown to 
the one disputant and the other. But this eircamstance of 
being unknown as to the first cause, is no obstacle to rc- 
*ioarrhos whoso objoct extends no farther than the pheno- 
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luciia, the facts uf the sensible world. That this iirst cau^e 
should remain unknown, is of no consequence to physiolo- 
gists, moralists, publicists, and legislators. As to metaphy- 
sicians and psycfxologists, it is a very different thing. They 
cannot, unfortunately, erect a science on the basis of con- 
sciousness alone, independent of the influence of the senses, 
because all the phenomena of this, their consciousness arc 
reduced to this single expression, / /eef that I feel. Be- 
yond this they cannot go, without calling in the aid of the 
senses. If they would confine their pretensions to the study 
of those relations, which bind man to man, they would en- 
list among the moralists and publicists : if they will pretend 
to discuss the actual origin of the intellectual faculties, let 
them study physiology, anatomy and even pathology, not in 
books, but at the bedside of the sick. This last occupation 
will teach them far more than all the treatises on ideology. 
All the efforts they make to emancipate themselves from 
the influence of these branches of knowledge will prove 
useless, because without them no one can be acquainted 
with the facts necessary to treat the question properiy. 
Consciousness was their last refuge ; hereafter it will serve 
them in no stead ; they cannot with any success oppose so^ 
phisms and declamations to the facts which we have exhib- 
ited. But I shall give them credit for more judgement and 
coolness than to choose such weapons. 

Sec. 7. 0/ the rationalists and modem theologians. 
Hitherto I Bave spoken only of psycologists who take into 
consideration the evidence of their senses, and who pride 
themselves on the strictness of their reasoning. But fiherc 
are some who pay no attention to what their organs of sense 
report to them. They set out at once from consciousness ad 
a starting point to arrive at reason : this being once discov- 
ered, becomes the oracle of all their philosophy. In the 
name of reason, they employ arguments to despoil the ner- 
vous apparatus of all its functions. I do not aspire to the 
honor of convincing them by reasoning, although they tell 
us they are the interpreters of reason. For what can I say 
to men who profess tne following doctrine. ^^ Reason isthat 
which places a man in connection with the Deity. It is an 
emanation from the Deity, The identical, individual being, 
le moi, (myself,) is susceptible of feelins, of willing, of per- 
ceiving : he rests upon his volition, and ne is connected widi 
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the visible phenomenal world by his senses ; with the invisi- 
ble, substantial, rational worid, bj his reason."* 

They admit, like the psrchologists already noticed, the 
nonsensibie nature of le moi, (the being or principle that 
constitutes myself,) and the characteristic of consciousness 
'^ Ifttl thai IftA ;*' but their principal argument for forcing 
upon the nervous system a presiding principle, is drawn 
from B'hat they advance founded on authority and without 
any proof, concerning reason. '^ Reason, say they, rives us 
what experience cannot furnish, to wit, principle, uo laws 
of man, the laws of nature, and the supreme law. In fact, 
laws being necessary and universal, cannot be deduced 
from what is contingent and personal. Reason which teaches 
these laws cannot be contingent or personal. These laws 
are absolute : reason, therefore, is so also. Nor does she 
belong to space or time. She' appears to the individual man, 
as the preserver of his impersonality. The Deity is the ab- 
mriute, substantial law. Man raises himself to the Deity by 
his reason ; but he knows that great Being imperfectly, 
because man is limited to space and time." 

I have argued with the psychologists, properly so called,' 
because they profess to reason rigidly. But now shall I 
argue with rationalists, who pretend to no strictness in their 
deductions, and who scruple not to advance as truths, asser- 
tions mysterious and unintelligible, such as that reason, altho' 
an imi>orsonal being, belongs to the individual man ? They 
speak of man, as if he were of a nature superior to man. I 
do not ask them to define the words they use ; they will not 
descend so low as to definition and the grammar. They fly 
off* into some ideal world, from whence they look down 
with pity on what passes in this. 

Without addressing /Acm, I shall make some remarks on 
the language they employ. ^^Aeosonis an emanatUm/iwii 
the Deity," A metaphor in which God is likened to some 
planet, or some spring; and reason to the rays of light or 
the streams of water, or some other emanation still more 

*I ai» not satisfied tliat I iindcrbtuid this passage. '^LanisoQCSt 
*'o quo met llioinniG en npport avcc l*alMolu: ccat one emanation de Dien ; 
■I til irest autre chnac que eel absolu, on de oet absola ijoi est Dkni. Le moi 
t*st KUKceptiblo dc scntir, de vuuloir, et de cooccroir; il se poae par sa 
vuloiit«'s ct il est en rapport a\*cc Ic uonde TiBUe« pbenonenal, jmt see 
^ons : ct par la raison, avcc k* mondc innnible, rationel, sobataBtid.*' I 
am pcrFuadcd I have ^ircn the vcovc of the paasa^, but I canBOt fender 
i-atwnlu. — JVffw.t/. 
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subtile, wliich flows from it. Before 1 can admit that reason 
is any thing of this kind, I want to know how they arrive at 
the knowledge that reason is really such. They tell me 
they acquire this knowledge by their consciousness ; that 
Janus which by one of its faces looks at and comprehends 
reason speakine in the name of the Deity, and by the otfaer^ 
puts himself through his senses in relation with a world of 
facts and of material things, I ask myself, is not this de- 
= grading the Deity, to convert him into a body capable of 
emitting material emanations ? If, on tbe other hand, rea- 
son is to be regarded like a fluid that flows, which hears 
: without ears, and speaks without a mouth to consciousness 
; who has no organs of hearing — is not this mere fancy f 

Let us, however, admit that consciousness, who has no 
auditory organs, has heard all that reason has uttered, whom 
no one has ever seen ; to whom did consciousness relate 
diis before the rationalist spake of it ? To herself doublle«, 
unless some other beine was present, endowed with the 
faculty of hearing. Be all this as it may, the internal being 
who has learnt all these wonders, must have some organs 
' of speech to enable all this to come to the ears of the pro- 
fane, so that these latter may give themselves up to tneir 
respective consciousnesses. I say to their consciousneaaes, 
for each of them has one of his own. Consciousness is not 
one universal being, serving the turn of all mankind ; and 
this throws us into the difficulties before noticed. Why has 
not the foetus a consciousness ? If it have, why does not con- 
sciousness understand it ? Why does not consciousness 
speak to it ? If absent, where is she ? If there be an enti- 
ty called consciousness, common to all men, why does she 
not speak to the embryo, or to persons apoplectic, or afflicted 
with asphyxy ? 

Let us aidd, but for ourselves only and without addressing 
the rationalists, the foUoviring question. 

Why is it that consciousness, for the purpose of teaching 
these mysteries, is constrained to use langui^e appertain- 
ing to the properties of material bodies ? I must suppose 
that it is, because like ourselves, these rationalists are com- 
pelled to have recourse to objects, which their senses have 
made known to them, to enable other men to understand 
their thoughts ; and this brings to my mind that we cannot 
discourse at all of abstract entities, but by means of attri- 
butes belonging to material bodies. Is not reason reduced 
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lo the same necessity r do we not say^a good, a bad, a jutti,a 
fine, a forcible reason ? Is not time itself qualified by ex- 
pressions drawn from the dimensions of bodies ; and can we 
figure to ourselves a day, an hour, &c. without including 
some material idea of space ? How is it possible that ever 
sinee men spake at all, they have never been able to invent, 
for the purpose of conveying an idea of abstract substan- 
tives, a single adjective but what represents one of those 
qualities or properties which belong to material substances. 

Let us asK, (ourselves however) what is the meaning of 
aU this ? It means that in good truth we are so much the 
slaves of our senses, that we are compelled to compare ab- 
stract beings to the bodies which our senses have made us 
acquainted with. This necessity arises, because these pre- 
tended (abstract) substances, aie themselves nothing else 
than words and signs, by which, during perception, we recall 
the manner in which we have been modilied (acted on) by 
the given circumstances. But as our senses arc modified 
(acted upon) by bodies alone, and in consequence our brain 
is so too, wo cannot qualify these modifications, unless by 
words or signs that recall to our memories cither the bodies 
themselves or the impressions they have made upon us ; 
even tbese impressions are designated by the qualifiers of 
material bodies. Thus, we say a lively joy ^ a great surprise, 
fce. A man pronounces the word virtue : the idea does no( 
instantly occur to us that he considers virtue as sonic body; 
but ask him to join to that substantive word some adjective, 
and he will no where find one, unless among (he properties 
of bodies, or the modifications of his own body : and virtue 
always must be great or small, or sweet or austere, or sa- 
vage or gentle, and so on. There is no adjective but di- 
vine that does not recall some material body : but if man 
would apply any qualification to the Deity, be must patch 
it ; he cannot avoid using some adjective drawn from a ma- 
terial substance ; and tliose epithets which are most worth}* 
of the occasion are those which apply to man ; employed by 
■lultip^ing supposedly and indefinitely whatever he is or 
whatever be does of a more distinguished character ; as 
by calling him infinitely great, good, wise, foreseeing, fcc. 
God may be spoken of also by the qualifications eternal, 
universal, immutable, immense, Ice. this is the same thing : 
eternity is a continuance of sensible duration and immensity 
of sensible space. Meditate as strongly and as long as you 
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please on these two ideas joined to the negation which 
to characterise them, and which is nothing but a supposi' 
tion like those which we make on so many other questions, 
and you will never get beyond some material corporeal idea. 
But in thinking roi^ch on all the abstract ideas which tend 
to determine the first cause, wc shall experience a singulai* 
uneasiness : we wish to express this sensation, but we can 
no more explain or express it than we can some undescriba- 
ble morbid states of the body. It is this sensation that 
tempts a man to believe he has an idea of somethins be- 
yond sensible objects. It is while he reflects, whue he 
feels that he feels, that he perceives this sensation : hence 
it is, that he confounds it with his consciousness, and makes 
them inseparable. But once more, this sensation, in other 
respects so diversified, according to the individual, proves 
nothing, any more than the sensations of a hypochondriac. 
It may seem to some, an inspiration, and determine their be- 
lief ; but to those who have studied physiology and patholo- 
gy it will be an irritation of the nervous system. 'Hiis sen- 
sation does not occur to every body ; and although very 
well marked in many people, it may be dispersed by study 
and the observation of nature, whenever it is not brought 
on by disease : but it is entitled to our respect, since it is 
often a motive to belief and to faith : And now, let us be- 
gin again to reason, in tracing the consequences of the fig- 
urative language of which I have just given examples. 

As the Rationalists make reason act like a body, let us so 
consider it ; but in assuming this position, we have a ri(^t 
to express our astonishment, that they compel it to do things 
which no body in whose properties they clothe it, is ac- 
customed to do ; or, they give it in succession, capriciously, 
the attributes of other bodies, to which they had not assim- 
ilated it : or, finally, after having treated it like a bodv, they 
close by telling us it is no such thing, and has nothing in 
common with a body. 

Wc cannot then conceive, that the principle which om- 
stitutes myself (moi) is of a nature insensible, and yet able 
to feel, and to take its station ; which implies nerves, and an 
apparatus for motion ; a reason which imposes laws upon 
things and upon men ; an idea taken from a legislator, and 
which does not derive them from experience, as legislators 
do; a mot, which places itself as it pleases, and that insinu- 
:itos, that it misrht please, not to place itself at all, for if if 
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had not the liberty of doing either the one or the other, ii 
would have no Tolition ; a will, a thing of which no one can 
have an idea, but by acting, or seeing another man act, con- 
verted into something which is not a man, and which ia not 
even a part of a man, since it is no part of the nervous sys- 
tem, and which, nevertheless, has the character of man ; a 
reason which is neither contingent nor personal, although it 
belongs to each human person, excepting always those who 
have never had the sense of vision, &c. &c. In readine all 
this, I cannot take it literally, without supposing it the lan- 
cuage of idiots ; if I did not know it was not so. Here 
tiien, I am convinced that these writers are well persuaded 
that the things they speak of, have not the material attri- 
butes which tney ascribe to them. I feel myself, therefore, 
in an unpleasant situation, if called upon to explain how 
men, apparently well organised, reasoning correctly upon 
every tning unconnected with their doctrine, can- adopt, in 
respect of that alone, a language of which all the expressions 
are false, and of a falsity infinitely diversified, and incapable 
of any termination. Without doubt, I could not escape 
from this embarrassment, any more than so many wise men 
who have preceded me, and who have listened with a kind 
of stupefaction to the unintelligible discourses of these fol- 
lowers of pure reason, if physiological observation had not 
come to my aid. I interrogate physiology then ; which re- 
lieves me from an immense load, by showing that the things 
that these rationalists would give an account of, and which 
they are unable to express, are nothing more than internal 
sensations. From henceforward, all is explained; and I 
see clearly how it is, that when I converse with them, they 
imagine I have not well understood them. It is evident the 
cause is, that not having the same internal sensation, I can- 
not give the same meaning to words which they do. I un- 
derstand these words literally ; because my consciousness 
applies to them that meaning which is conventional among 
men. The rationalists give them another meaning, by ma- 
king them the representatives of internal sensations which 
they may feel, but I do not. While we find ourselves in a 
situation so different, it is not likely we shall harmonize. 
As to the rest, what is there strange in this, seeins these 

Sentlemen cannot aeree among themselves.' And how 
liould they agree, when by a tadt convention, each with 
himself, it is settled that the expressions they employ shall 
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not desiguate what they mJi to represent r When they gu 
so far as to shrug up their shoulders in pity toward those 
who affix to their words the usual literal meaning i How- 
ever slightly the internal sensations of adepts differ from 
those of the eloquent rationalist who has raised them into 
doctrines, there will still be ditferences of internal sensa- 
tion that must engender sects, and sub*sects indefinitely; for 
every one will finally perceive during the discussions, that 
his interlocutor has not exactly delivered what he himself 
endeavors to deliver. 

Such are the inconveniences of words employed to de- 
signate things which neither have, or can have, any precise 
appropriate expression in any language. Hence, I avoid all 
discussion with men who have words in their mouth void of 
the meaning that usually and properly belongs to them, and 
that do not designate the things which they were invented 
to express. I know that by a rhetorical figure, we make 
words assume a meaning diffei*ent from their original aceejpt- 
ation,.and often very successfully ; but, in my opinion, we 
ought to distinguish two kinds of metaphor. The first, found- 
ed on those resemblances which every one acknowledges ; 
the allusion is easily comprehended, and admired in propor- 
tion as it relates to important interests. The other class of 
metaphors, rest upon analogies, vasue, arbitrary, and percept- 
ible, by those only who are in the habit of perverting the 
natural meaning of words. These last kinds of metaphor, 
in use among the rationalists, produce no impression but on 
adepts; and they are so diversified, that the eloquence of 
one professor is not that of another; and they are all equally 
unimpressive on men accustomed to severe study and strict 
argument. 

Let us conclude : Since all the theory of the rationalists 
is founded on the revelations of consciousness, we may judge 
of them by the facts already stated, and the conclusions 
already deduced, in treating of the consciousness of the 
psychologists. 

We shall not say thus much of the Theolooxans, illumi- 
nated or mystic, who see every thing in God, to whom, in 
imagination, they are raised, by separating themselves from 
every thing connected with self, and with reasoning. No- 
thing of this kind is satisfactory to them, for it is not God. 
For them, the supreme good, is out of and beyond thislife, 
in the bosom of the Deitv. Such men do not condescend to 



prove their belief ; they lecommend a patient abiding ibr 
that grace which ia always imparted when perse veringly 
desired. They are opposed to any use of reason in explain- 
ing what they receive by faith, without troubling themselves 
whether reason approves or disapproves ; because the prin- 
ciple that inspires this belief, is of a far higher nature than 
human reason, which is of this world, and participates of the 
imperfections of the world in which it takes its rise. 

I have ^ven the substance of their doctrine, to shew that 
although It may touch, in some points, on that of the ration- 
alist, it has not the slightest resemblance to ours. No an- 
swer can be eiven to men who explain nothing, and prove 
Qothinff. 1 address myself, therefore, to those only who 
pretend to use certain explanations against the functions of 
the nervous system. But this last doctrine is a religion ; 
and all religions are entitled to respect, as are their funda- 
mental doctrines of the existence of God, and the immortality 
of the soulf Let any one who thinks it right, embrace those 
doctrines, whether in consequence of an external revelation 
or an internal inspiration, without pretending to found them 
on anv demonstration which brings the nervous system 
upon the carpet. Physiology has nothing to do with this ; 
for it does not pretend to prove anv thing against that interr 
nal sensation, the parent of all faith, and on which all belief 
is founded, that is not susceptible of proof from material 
objects. The physiologist enumerates these sensations to 
distinguish, them from others ; and when the religionists 
erect themselves into ideologists, he ought, in replying to 
them, to put faith aside, and answer only the arguments 
that bear upon the subject. The arguments against the 
abstractions which tend to make the functions of the ner<t 
VOU8 system misunderstood, do not imply any thing like 
contempt for, or even doubt of religious convictions, which, 
in tome persons, are compatible with the interior sentiment 
producing them ; and provided he treats belief with respect, 
he ouAi to be permitted the use of all such arguments as 
are cdculated to serve his own cause. 

Craptu VII. — Exposition of the relations which 

EXIST between the NERVOUS APPARATUS, AND THE PHE- 
NOMENA OF INSTINCT AND INTELLECT. 

We may, without difficulty, and assuredly without hjrpo- 
thesis, reduce all abstract substances, or entities, to func- 
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iioiiol phcnoiiic'iiu, b}' shewing tkat they aie no more Uiau 
the representative signs of the modifieationa or Tarietiei in 
perception^ which every obser\'er remarks in himself. Mo- 
difications which sometimes associate with emotioDB of 
pleasure, or of grief, that is with the phenomena of aena- 
nility, and which cannot be considered by our aenaes nnj 
thing else than modifications of the nerroua 'inrsCem. C^ 
these, we diould know nothing, bul by means of our aenoeo 
for we have no abstract idea of our consciouaneaa, aa we 
have proved ab*eady. But we cannot undertake to tremt 
this question here, in all its extent. We shall only, there- 
fore, explain in this work the means of arriving at Ant 
solution of which we believe it capable : We mean a iaithfal 
exposition of the phenomena of innervation, which oonati- 
tute the very basis of all our intellectual operaliona. Oar 
readers will then be able to judge how near we approaeh to 
Locke^ and how far we differ, as well as from CSBmmJa, and 
his illustrious scholar, Destuti de Tracetfj whom eveir one 
ought to read and re-read before he ventures to write on 
the intellectual faculties. This learned man has not per- 
mitted himself to be seduced by the psycological school ; 
but it is to be regretted, that he could not obawre the animnl 
man, in the various anomalies of pathology, and study in the 
anatomical and physiological ampitheatres, the connection 
of or^nized tissues with the phenomena of instinct and 
intelligence. To treat of these questions in their order, we 
shall examine in this chapter — 1st How it is diat cerebral 
perception furnishes the materials of all the instinctive and 
intellectual operations. 2(lly How the sensible emotions 
become motives to our actions of all kinds. Sdly In what 
jnanncr observation arising from cerebral perception devel- 
opcs our intellectual faculties, and what they are. 4thly, 
How volition and liberty connect themselves with the same 
perception. 6thly How intellectual perceptions associate 
themselves with instinctive emotions, and what constitutes 
the passions. Gtbly What is the cause of error among the 
psychologists respocting the principles of action in man. 

Sec. 1. In what manner cerebral perception /urmshee the 
materials of all our instinctive and intellectual operations. 

The encephalon considered in a full grown man, enjoying 
perfectly all his faculties, is placed between two currents of 
stimulation : Those which proceed from the external, and 
those which procrrd from the internal nerves. Cabfmis 
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4 these tg iilcolof^r, undet (ho aimc-Uutioii of im- 

icccding from the organs. The slimulationtt 

^phalon receives from these two sources, cither 

icd, or aro not so, by consciousness. Webavc 

■Dslrated, that the last mode was the first m the 

' iDdiridaaldGvelopemcnl. Wc have also pro- 

Domcn.4 of consciousness, after having been 

lust neceasariljr experience interruptions, lest 

on which they depend should be over excited . 

I hare nothing to do but with cerebral stimula- 

jKUued by consciousness. 

I Mimulation, with consciousness, implies, as 1 
tdy said, the perccpflon of some object which 
s £Xlernal sense ; and the perception also, of 
B perceiving this object. This may be, as evc- 
"1, some part of our body capable of affecting 
jir external senses, as our limbs. 
Kptious have been referred to sensibility ; 
I source of pleasure or of pain ; emotions thai 
company these phenomena, and therefore 
» objections. But these objections are no- 
ves, for the epithet sejuibU, is applicable 
lomcnon uf innervation, which is accompanied 
fdmcss. But to avoid every thing equivocal, 1 
bguish as before, 1st, phenomena of innervation 
fooniiciousncsH. ^dly, phenomena of innervation 
iousness. These last will divide themselves 
< simple perception, instinctive or intellectual 
icplion accoiapanicd by an agreeable or disagrce- 
Od: and I sliall refer these dilTerent perceptions, 
rticular and distinct properties, appertaining to thc 
~brc, but at) different modes of excitation in the en- 
The»c phenomena will be a continuation of the 
a of tliis excitement, wherein no one can observe 
^cption of self, or of any other object, or of pleas- 
lin. Such is nervous action, in the new-formed 
i in aspbyx}'. 
iption, witn consciousness, which necessarily has al- 
aoublc object, is either unattended by pleasure or 
' cofBplicalcd with the one or the other of them. 
II MMn see the result ; but before we go any further, 
Hlbroctal an objection, which an imperfect comprehen- 
f what wp h.ivp alrcadv ^aid. inav nivo H-iO 1" : B*.'- 
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cause perception has always a double object, the necessity 
of some single, active principle has been Inferred, to per- 
ceive the one and the other of these objects ; and it is this 
same principle which has been distinguished from nervous 
matter, and declared to be of necessity, something in itself 
single and simple. I repeat, that this principle is nothing 
but a supposition ; a mere word ; the result of an inductioti 
employed to explain the quamodOj or fnanner of perception. 
We have only to renounce any inquiry into this quomodo, 
of which we know nothing, and which moreover can never 
be the same in all creatures possessing a brain — and leave 
it among the things unknown, in company with all other 
iGrst causes — and tnis objection will be of no value : indeed 
we shall be compelled to this ; for we cannot avoid suppos- 
ing, for the purpose of this explanation, ideas derived from 
those material objects which our senses have made known 
to us. It is, therefore, indispensible to con&ne ourselves to 
the recital of those phenomena which manifest perception, 
without introducing a perceptive principle ; and I propose, 
immediately, to give an example of this. I return to my 
object. 

The perception of ones self, or the phenomena of /emoi, is 
always the same ; although this niai may perceive itself in 
joy, or in suffering. It is not the same with that of the ob- 
ject w^hich the external sense makes known: this percep-. 
tion becomes diversified, accoixling as the attention remains 
longer fixed upon the object itself. 

Objects are perceived by what is called the understand- 
ing (1' Intelligence). I mean to say, that when we per* 
r^ive them in that state which you call understanding, they 
are perceived, 1st, according to the properties of vision, 
which presents ideas of colours, forms, dimensions, distance, 
motion, or rest, &c. 2dly, according to the properties of 
hearing, which furnish ideas more or less similar to the fore-^ 
going, for colours alone arc peculiai- to vision. Sdly, ac- 
cording to the properties of touch, which alone informs us 
of the consistence and temperature of bodies ; but which, as 
to dimensions, forms, motion, can only give us impressions 
more or less similar to those of the two former senses. 
4thly and 5thly, according to the properties of smell and . 
taste. 

Such are the perceptions furnished by external objects 
whirh enter as elements among the phenomena of un- 
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denAanding : but we should be wrong to believe that the 
understanding is only composed of these perceptions, and 
of some active principle, which sees, judges, and combines 
them diversely : this manner of considering the subject, 
constitutes an hypothesis : it i^ ontology, founded like the 
systems we have already refuted, upon the supposition of a 
uriociple, of which man, observed by the senses, has 
wmished the model. But let us continue the exposition 
offiicts. 

See. 8. How the emotions of sensibility become motives 
of all our actions. 

We have said, that perceptions were either unattended, 
or attended, with pleasure and pain : let us examine the 
first case. 

In observing external objects, if the man has no feeling in 
himself, he is inactive ; he has no motive to react. This 
situation is uncommon ; but we must admit its existence, 
because every one feels that he has sometimes been in that 
situation. For the most part then, perception is attended 
by pleasant or unpleasant emotions ; sometimes they are so 
weak, as hardly to be distinguished from the perception it- 
self: sometimes he is immediatelv struck with their differ- 
ence : but almost always he attaches them under the rela- 
tions of causality, to the different objects which have affect- 
ed hisscnses. 

Remember, that I have noticed these phenomena without 
supposing them executed by any entity called the principle. 
I wish tobe understood, in advance, that if ever I make use 
of that word, I shall employ it only as an abreviated formu- 
la in the discussion. The pleasant or unpleasant emotions 
which accompany our perceptions, proceed always from a 
stimulation of the nervous apparatus of the person perceiv- 
ing ; and it will be wrong to distinguish them literally, into 
physical, and non-physical : their modes are diversified al« 
most infinitely ; and many of these modes have been con- 
sidered as particular principles, not of a nervous <^haractcr, 
and called principles of action, or active faculties. But if 
you consider the facts alone, these emotions are no other 
than Uie effects of perception, excited by causes internal or 
external, and executed in the encephalon : and thus it is, 
they are capable of becoming motives to human actions. 
They follow^ also, in regular train, instinctive excitations : 
I'oid of f he phenomena of intcUicenco : such a<> those whirl) 
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induce motion, in the unborn infant, and excite the action 
of sucking even before the child has experienced the breast, 
and force it to demand by cries, those things that are ne- 
cessary to satisfy its first wants. In other words, the mo- 
tives of action, or if you please the locomotive motions of 
the foetus, of the newborn infant, of a person in profound 
sleep, &c. are stimulations of the encephalon, proceeding 
from the two sources already mentioned, but without any 
distinct perception or consciousness : the motives of the 
adult man, healthy and awake, are the same stimulations, 
sometimes with distinct perception or consciousness, and 
sometimes without. The difference arises from the nature 
of the acts, from habit, from distraction, &c. This will fol- 
low from the explanations into which I am about to enter. 

When the man feels distinctly an internal want, in conse- 
quence of the stimulations transmitted to the brain by the 
nerves of the viscera, he observes all external objects in 
connection with this want, because the first duty of the 
brain is to attend to the wants of instinct. All the objects 
which may serve to satisfy the predominant want, cause 
profound emotions in the viscera where that want origin- 
ates; and these emotions determine the man to execute 
those actions that are necessary to satisfy the want. This 
proves, very positively, that the brain stimulates the viscera 
in a state of want, by means of the perception of those ex- 
ternal objects which are calculated to satisfy that want : the 
viscera rendered more irritable by this accession of stimu- 
lation re-acts more strongly on the bl-ain. No doubt the 
perception of all these external objects fit to satisfy the pre- 
vailing want, excite the viscera, which respond to the stim- 
ulation. But it is quite certain that the viscus, which the 
existing want renders most irritable, acts most strondy on 
the briin, after the perception of those objects which are 
capable of allaying the want. The proof of all this may be 
seen in detail in our physiology, 

Man always obeys the emotion which is produced by a 
body called for by a xisceral want, unless there be some 
moral motive to prevent him. In early infancy he always 
obeys this emotion ; for at that period, the want of observa- 
tion, curiosity, is not yet developed. But in proportion as 
he becomes older, and a careful education has developed 
this want of observation, ( curiosity ) he becomes less a slave 
to his early wants, as we shall see in treating of volition and 



ul' liberty. For the present, let us trace the rise aud I'orma- 
(ion of the (acuity of observation. 

Sec. 3. In what manner observatianj offspring of cerebral, 
ptrcepUon^ develqpea our inieUectwU/acuUies; and what are 



When the encephalon becomes no longer tormented by 
wants merely instinctive, that is, when man has satisfied his 
wants, he applies himself to the observation of external bo- 
dies, by an emotion of a different kind from that which those 
wants excited. It is not easy to trace the line of original 
distinction between these two kinds of emotion, but the ex- 
tremes are not difficult to seize. 

The instinctive emotions relate to individual preserva- 
tion, respiration, hunger, thirst, want of exercise, rest and 
sleep, want of exoneration, of veneration, and the preserva- 
tion of offiqpring. A lively pleasure attends the satisfac- 
tion of these wants ; chagrin and ill temper attends the 
obstacles which stand in the way of satisfying them. All 
these emotions are excitations of the brain and nerves, with 
a perception of sensations more or less vivid in the principal 
viscera, the stomach, the heart, the lungs, the sexual or- 
gans, and vaguely in the sub-diaphragmatic nervous plexus, 
(see my physiobgy. ) 

The emotions which have least connection with the in- 
stinct of self preservation and reproduction, arc those which 
are produced by external objects not calculated to satisfy 
these wants ; and of which the phenomena are fully declared 
in the work already cited.* The man then, when his first 
and urgent wants of an instinctive character are satisfied, 
has another want that requires to be satisfied, viz. the want 
of observation, ( curiosity. ) This incites him to observe, to 
analyse his perceptions, to compare them, and to remark that 
he perceives himself in the act of perceiving: an act essen- 
tially inexplicable to us, and which itself constitutes the 
whole of bis intellectual faculties.! 

It is in the exercise of this kind of observation, that what 
are called abstract ideas arise, and which constitute tho 
MgDS by means of which we represent objects under eveiy 
of relation* Among these signs, some of them conve- 



niently serve to rer^U one or other of the attributes or pro- 

* We have an AmericanVuulstion of this valuablo work. — TVantl. 

t This follows also firom Hsitlcy*s Uieoir of tlio association of IdcaH. 
A book which Cabinis and Broussais wotil'f have boon tho wiiior for stu- 
dying. — Tmm^, 



(lerties ol' bodies corresponding to the external senses, sucii 
as colours, consistence, &c.-^that is to say, they flerve to 
place us nearly in the same state of stimulation, as the sensi- 
ble appearance of the objects themselves produced. The 
others retrace the circumstances in which we have seen or 
observed the objects ; as whether they were at rest or in 
motion ; whether they affected the senses or the viscera 
agreeably or disagreeably ; if they satisfied our wants : if 
diey cured a disease : if they were dangerous to health or 
life, &c. so that there are a great many of those sims, that are 
equivalent to many phrases, or even to a long dissertation, 
and save much circumlocution : such are the words restora- 
tion, fortification, good manners; and in medicine febrifuge, 
antispasmodic, and others of like kind, which designate com- 
plicated scenes of social life, or which reinstate us momen- 
tarily in nearly the same emotion, as when we felt the vis- 
ceral stimulations of pain, of pleasure, of joy, of anger, of 
hope, &c. 

It is by feeling, and by attention to his feelings and per- 
ceptions, that man judges. When the judgement he forms, 
is as rapid as the perception itself, it is instinctwCy or a judge- 
ment at first view. If he does not form his judgement until 
by aid of memory he has recalled many intuitive judgements, 
which are comprised in the formula or representative 
signs of other judgements, they are called judgemetUa by de- 
ducUanj or what is vulgarly called reaaaning. But the 
names are nothing : on final analysis we shall never see any 
thing else than the perception of one^a-self perceiving* 

If man had not the faculty of recalling perceptions passed, 
by means of perceptions present, (association) he would be 
incapable of executing all his intellectual operations : he 
would resemble an idiot. He could never fix his attention 
on any thing, if his actual perception were not thus prolong- 
ed. This faculty is founded on what has been called 7%e 
Association of Ideas; for actual perception could not recall 
passed perceptions, whose cause has gone by, nor that of a 
third, if someUiing did not connect the perceptions with each 
another. In short. Imagination^ is but a memory which 
reproduces perceptions vividly and abundantly, in such a 
manner as to form new combination. But, let us explain 
ourselves so as to reduce the figurat^'^-^pressions of the 
ideologists, to the physiolo^ of the ueiVous system. 

I have explained how the different judgements resolve 
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theuitteives into the perception of the pei*cepiion. Very well. 
Memory, then, to whatever extent it proceeds, whether it 
has for its object, bodies, or their properties, or their circum- 
stances, or emotions, is nothing more tl^ the actual per- 
ception of past perceptions, reciuled and reproduced. There 
is, therefore, but one phenomenon of the understanding ; . 
that is, perception. What we know positively concerning 
iiy is — 1st, That it takes place in the brain. 2dly, That it 
is an excitation of the substance of the brain. I refuse to 
say that it is an effect or result of the excitation of the sub- 
stance of the brain. I say, that it is the excitation itself, of 
the substance of -the brain, in one of its various modes of 
being excited. I add, also, that an idea* can be nothing 
else. Diseases of the encephalon, prove this in a manner 
incontestible ; they furnish direct and positive experience 
that the words eensaiions^ perceptions j ideaSj cannot repre- 
sent to the physiologist any thingbut nervous matter, under 
some of its modes of excitation. They put these phenomena 
on the same line with volition or the will,«bout which I 
shall have something to say. 

Sec. 4. How the willj and the freedom of the toiU, connect 
themselves with perception. 

If sensations, perceptions, ideas, and volitions, change 
with the varieties in the mode of excitation of the nervous 
matter of the encephalon, it follows that they must depend 
upon it ; for you cannot mak^ them depend upon any other 
principle without introducing some hypothesis, founded up- 
on an inadmissible comparison : the quomodo, the manner 
alone of this causality, how it takes place, is, and must remain^ 
unknown. 

The will, moreover, is one of those phenomena which 
have been most insisted upon, to render the brain subordin* 

*Thata feiuafiofi, or impressioD, on some of the nerves of sense, ex- 
tennl or internal, trmsmitted to tho brain ; and its coimterpert, an u£ml 
that is a recollected sensation, are no other than similar motions excited 
in the brain, and there felt or perceived, may be considered as the ofin- 
ions of the roost eminent physiologists. 

See Halter's Primoe Linee, 1 556, Edinb. 1767. 

^cfaaL Phys. Res. Dr. Watlans* edit Philad. 180Q, p. 105, prone fiasa. 

Rieherand's Phys. Dr. Chapman*s edit 1813, Philad. p. 390, SEKI and 400. 

Blumenbach's Phys. Dr. CaldweU's edit Philad. 1795, vol. l,p. 195. 

Majendic'^ Phys. Dr. Reverc*s edit. Baltimore, 1823, p. 103, lOa 

Nif inM|aam ftut in intellecto qood non prius erat in sensu, b an axiom 
true at this day,as well as in the davt of Aristotle, taking the wordsoifM 
to designate as it ought the intemsl as well asextcmol senses. — TVtmtf. 
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ate to some principle, or entity/ not nervous. But let us 
quit for an instant the personification of this phenomenon, to 
study it, not metaphysically, but physiologically. 

In the embryo, and in many diseases, it shares the lot of 
all the other phenomena of intelligence ; it does not exist at 
mil : this is the fii*st proof, that it emanates from the brain. 
It augments and it diminishes in conformity with the excita- 
tion of the encephalic substance : this is the second proof, 
that it resolves itself into a mode of action of that substance* 
The will, as well as perceptions and ideas, is shackled, for- 
ced, conquered, obscured, denaturalized, in the stranaeat 
manner, by the stimulations by which the viscera, particu- 
larly the digestive and reproductive, under certain states of 
excitement, affect the encephalon. This is the third con- 
firmation of the two precedent ones. I refer to my treatise 
on physiology on this subject. The quomodo, the manner 
how, rests at present among the things unknown. 

The question of the freedom of the will, is connected 
with the will Itself. It is asked, are we free, or are we 
forced on by something that governs us ? 

It is necessary to determine what extension is intended 
to be given to this expression, freedom of the will ; for there 
are certain kinds of freedom or liberty, which belong to 43, 
only upon certain conditions. Such are those that relate to 
the actions we perform with our respiratory muscles. The 
psychologist believes himself at liberty to speak : he is so, 
so long only as the want of respiration permits him — ^if a fit 
of the asthma should come upon him, or a violent nausea, 
the muscles of the voice are no longer at his diqiosal. A 
pregnant woman believes herself at liberty to walk daring 
nine months ; but when labor approaches, the muscles of 
progression must be otherwise employed in aiding the con- 
tractions of the uterus. A man seized upon by me desire 
of sleep, has neither the power of walking nor of thinking 
a^is disposal ; his limbs feel heavy, and his eye-lids close, 
in spite of himself ; he can no longer keep his thoughts fixed 
upon one object ; it escapes from him ; his ideas become 
deranged, and the labor of resistance on the part of his 
will, gives rise to a crowd of phantoms, in the midst of which, 
he goes to sleep profoundly ; that is, he loses entirely, every 
intellectual operation ; so, whenever some excitation be- 

*The soul of the metaphysicians, or psychologists ; of Stahl : the Ar- 
choeus of Parcelsus and Van Hclmont. — TransL 
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yond what is usual and regular, becomes developed in the 
tissues of our viscera, we begin to lose something of this 
freedom : first we are deprived of some of our powers of 
action, and then of some of our powers of thinking ; we see 
this, not only in violent fevers, but also in the chronic phleg- 
masia of those organs which are abundantly supplied with 
nerves, and which exert a lively stimulation on the brain. 
The same thing is also observed in the idiopathic irritation 
of that organ. It cannot do every thing at once. When 
the viscera torment it, it loses its aptitude for thought ; or 
else the irritation which it receives, forces its ideas in a 
particular direction, so dependent upon the disease, that this 
forced direction of thought increases, diminishes, and re- 
turns with the disease. I shall be answered, ^^ Since these 
are diseases, they form exceptions." There are no excep- 
tion. The diseases, in this case, are no other than modifi- 
cations of the organs of thought ; and our word, *^ freedom," 
is only applicable to certain states of the organ. 

But wnat idea can we have of this freedom of the will, 
when the encephalon is not over excited, either sjrmpa- 
thetieally or idiopathically f This is a delicate question : 
we undoubtedly have the consciousness that we are free. 
This consciousness, however, proves nothing, for an ideot 
has it also, although he is governed by a morbid iiritation. 
The fact is, that we always have a motive for action, and 
the instinctive wants of self-conservation and re-production, 
frequently concur with the internal motive of curiosity 
which leads us to remaric and observation, in directing oar 
thoughts and our actions. The weakness of the brain, its 
imperfect developement in the part which executes intel- 
lectual operations, the habit early contracted of obeying vis- 
ceral impressions and impulsions, or in resisting them for the 
purpose of acting as our understanding dictates, decide with- 
out our knowledge on all our actions, even when we suppose 
ourselves most free. Our habits of thinking, which depend 
either on the organization of our brain, or« on some pre- 
dominance of action which chance forces us to give to this 
or that region of the cerebral orsan, or if you please to this 
or that mrae of excitation in its fibres, are causes which de- 
termine our actions, and therefore our tfa9Ughts; and compel 
us to execute what habit dictates while we fancy ^ourselves 
at perfect freedom.* Now and then, man awakes from this 

* Our senwHons and their reminiscenccfi, tdSem ; all our thmighiM^ are 
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lethargy ; he sees the tyrants that deprive him of liberty ; 
he revolts, and determines to make resistance in the most 
pressing emergency. In so doing, he obeys sometimes m 
religious, sometimes a selfish motive. For instance, for the 
sake of saying '^ I am free," he obeys the wish to enjoy 
his own esteem and that of his fellow-men ; a wish not less 
imperious than any other whatever, but which cannot tdio 
place, or influence his conduct, if the encephalon be not de- 
veloped, and exercised in a certain manner. 

Often we resist one instinctive want by another. Thus, 
hunger will yield to love, or to parental affection ; the fear 
of death often yields to this instinct, or even to self-love ; 
and this last gives way to some other passion, &c. In all 
these cases the struggle takes place in the encephalon ; and 
physiologically it is nothing else than some of the varieties 
of excitation. 

Such is the real account of freedom of the will (liberum 
arbitrium) ; it is a form of expression and nothing more, 
designating a certain kind of excitement that takes place in 
the brain, inciting to action in the voluntary muscles. In 
considering this subject, we must banish the personified, ab- 
stract entity, and consider only the facts ; for if this entity 
be placed in our consciousness, and we do not submit it to 
the verification of our senses, we shall be compelled to admit 
on equal footing, the mental freedom of the sick, and of the 
ideot, with that of the healthy man of perfect faculties; for 
the ideot also says, *^ my will is free." This must be the 
case unless you admit two kinds of free will, one for the 
healthy and one for the insane ; and such a supposition wUI 
conduct us to two kinds of souls, unless we refuse to assign 
this incorporeal director to the insane, or suppose it inactive, 
a stranger to the phenomena over which it presided yester- 
day, and may be called on to preside to-morrow. 

Sec. 5. How ifUeUectual perceptions asaociaie themsdioea 
with instinctive emotions ; and what constitutes the passions. 

In all cases where the perceptions termed moral, that is to 
say, those that are not connected with our first wants, but 

fltimulatioDS that take place in the braiD, according to fixed laws of the 
aiumal economy and the established properties of that organ. The things 
and circumstances that give rise to sensations, ideas andthoughts, are out 
of our power. The laws that regulate their occurrence and ueir effects 
upon our brain, are out of our power. The laws that regulate the results 
of their action upon us, our consequent actions, ore out ot our nowor. — 
Ihtnsl 
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with curiosity only, do not cxciie lively emotions, the man 
acta but feebly : if he had no other motive he would remain 
inactive ; but nature has provided for this. As we proceed 
in the career of life, these perceptions become connected 
(associated) by recollections with our first wants which ori- 
ginally did not affect them ; in course of time there is hardly 
an object completely estranged from them. The sight of a 
table recalls hunger ; the si^t of a cup, thirst. An agree- 
able shade recalls a country passed over ; and the recoUec* 
tion of it, awakens the rural appetite ; the sight of a flower, 
or some article proper to make ornamental dress, recalls the 
pleasures we have enjoyed with a beloved object. A pirc* 
cipice recalls the danger we may have run ; wcaoons, the 
combat we may have sustained ; the victory or tne defeat 
that followed, with all their emotions, &c.* 

These relations take place by means of the association of 
ideas ; and when their effects do not excite hunger or thirst, 
or any thing relating to individual conservation or rcpro-* 
duction, they at least awaken certain other thoughts founded 
on feelings, or emotions ; or they excite us to the contem- 
plation of ourselves, attended with a sentiment of approba- 
tion or satisfied self-love. Hence it is, that among the poor, 
these associations almost always relate to emotions respect- 
ing the satisfying of primary wants, or to their children, and 
leave always something to be wished for *, while among the 
rich, the learned, the poet, the artist, they close in some 
object of self-love ; an insatiable passion which disguises 
itself in a vast number of shapes, each of an insidious char- 
acter, but which we cannot stop to explain in this work. 
Among benevolent persons, and among ascetics, the scries of 
thoughts, excited into action by an object apparently the 
most insignificant, are connected with emotions of compas- 
sion, or the enjoyment of a heavenly life, or the torments 
of a state of punishment. The philanthropist is conducted 
by the same path to that kind of emotion which is peculiar 
to him ; and among them all, the idea of resistance or ob- 
struction calls up painful emotions connected with fear or 
with anger. 

These arc facts which no person is ignorant of, and I do 
not state them for the purpose of giving information to an}' 
body, but to warn those who are strangers to physiology' 

• All these arc clear cnscm oflh'^ p?»soch»ion nf'Arr,* «»o n'ImirnWy f^\' 
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and patholog}', that ail these emotions take place in the 
same organs, and that none of them are diseonnected with 
the nervous tissue. The brain, in all these cases, excites 
internal nerves; and the nerves which are distributed 
through the same viscera from whence proceed the sensa- 
tions of hunger, of thirst, the want of respiration, or exoii« 
oration, are excited together with those viscera ; and some- 
times they are excited even more vividly than in the highest 
degree of these wants, by the feelings of self-love iiritated 
or satisfied, by pride, haughtiness, or violence humiliated, 
compassion, sorrow, despair, anger, fanaticism, cruelty, 
indignation against crime, admiration for virtue, relLrions 
anger, compunction, religious ccstacy, enthusiasm ci any 
kind ; in a word, by all those emotions which are ranked as 
moral, moral sentiments, and principles of action purely intel- 
lectual, &c. &c. We may then affirm, after observation made 
by means of our senses, on our own bodies and those of 
others, that all these associated emotions excited by exter- 
nal objects, are, and can be, none other than organic;* and 
that it is not possible to insulate them from the neryes of 
which they arc modifications, any more than it is possible 
to insulate the contraction of a muscle from the fibrine of 
which it is a modification. 

It is in this character, that the emotions in question an; 
completely within the jurisdiction of physi<donr in respeeC 
of their nature, though they may be connectea with patho- 
logy as to their cause, or with hygienne with respect to 
sanitary precautions. They belong also to the moralist, the 
publicist, or the legislator from the influence they exert on 
social happiness; but to the psychologist thev are strangers ; 
nor can he usurp any cognizance of them, but through the 
hypothetic comparison whose artifice I have already explain- 
ed, and which hereafter will serve him in no stead. 

All these emotions which resolve themselves into pit 
urc and pain, constitute the basis of the passions, which 
those durable desires or aversions by which we regulate our 
conduct. The term and state called poMton, implies two 
things : 1st, a series of ideas which occupy us principally, 
and by which wc regulate all the others : 2dly, emotions 
which connect themselves with these ideas, and which arc 
recalled by, or recall them unceasingly : all to satisljvsome 
or other of our instinctive wants, or our curiosity, that is. 
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the wants created by the feeling of the desire of obser vatiou. 
Without viteeral emotions somewhat vivid, man has nothing 
but tastes, tendencies, inclinations; but wUh vivid emotions 
he has passions. Two causes destroy or greatly enfeeble 
the passions : 1st, one or more aaries of ideas different from 
those which sustain them : that is to say, another system 
of conduct dictated by observation and reflection, or impo- 
sed by chance or by force. Sdly, The diminution or ces* 
sation of those emotions whioh dve rise to the passions in 
us ; for example, that of love oy a change in the organ 
where these emotions are perceived. 

The passions of instinctive origin are more difficult to 
eradicate in certain conditions of man than the intellectual ; 
but it is not so in other conditions. Men whose brains are 
Well developed, correct or conceal their dominant appetites, 
and vice versa. Very often the passions founded on in- 
stinct, change their object inconsequence of being modified 
by the intellect, without ceasing however to be based on 
instinct. It is thus that the desire for some one woman 
may be converted into a passion for all, or libertinage ; the 
passion for certaiurtides of food or drink, into gluttony or 
drunkenness ; or nie one and the other of these may put on 
the form of epicurism. 1 will not stop at details : each se* 
ries of ideas is accompanied with sensations which become 
habits, when we are compelled to act upon them for a long 
time ; and we thus contract factitious tastes which among 
men of lively emotions are apt to degenerate into passions. 
It is upon this fact, so well known but so seldom reflected 
on, that a good education ought in great part to be founded; 
but it is not my object to discuss this question : I shall be 
content to state it, because it is connected with medicine and 
the laws of health ; which ought to be well acquainted with 
the nature of man, that they may point out the kind of intel* 
lectual and muscular exercise which are fitted for certain 
diseased states of the nervous system. 

Sec. 7. Cmue of the error of the ptychologisU upon the 
pfindfh qf action in num. 

One may judge on these data, how great is the error of 
the psychologists, when they assume as principles of action 
independent of the nervous apparatus, any of those emotions 
Which have their rise in the brain, acting during thought up- 
on the nervous system of the viscera. But they notice a 
?imall number only (on which they have not had the pre- 
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caution to agree ) while these assumed principles of actiou 
are really innumerable. They multiply with dvilizatioD, 
with the progress of the arts, with ornamental literature : 
but the real sciences, tend rather to confine their number 
than create new varietiea. Hence it is, that psychology 
which is no science, but a play of the imagination somewhat 
like poetry, ceases not and never will cease to multiply 
them. 

Psychologists may take their course : the observation of 
what passes in nature will bring all things to rights. The 
kind of stupor which some high-sounding words, pronounced 
with emphasis, have produced among the naturaUsts, who 
are employed in the examination of facts — ^words such as 
grandeur of cancepHanj sublimity of viewj largty profinmd^ 
extended^ in opposition to narrow consideraiionsj lUtlenesa 
of conc^tion^ absurdity and what is worse, ridieuUms^ may 
for some time prevent the observers of man from comparing 
and concluding. The fear of passing for a man of mean 
spirit J is very powerful with some : fears from a very differ- 
ent cause have acted upon others; but all have silently ob- 
served and collected the facts which are^ unknown to the 
psychologists ; and some have not been restrained by diffi- 
dence or timidity, from the intention of publishing them. 
Metaphorical expressions borrowed from material objects, 
of which the senses only can give us any idea, are not cal- 
culated to serve the purpose of the psychologists in painting 
their ontological conceptions. However lofty the eminence 
on which these geniuses place themselves to domineer over 
the human race — whatever extent they may give to the ho- 
rizon which their view can take in from that suUime point 
— however profound the abyss jdaced beneath them — 
however long or wide the road traced through the plain 
which their sight would pass over — still all this is matter ; 
and matter much inferior to that which constitutes the brain 
of a man. These figures of speech are not calculated to 
raise our nature, to aggrandize our conceptions, or to ena- 
ble us to discover objects further than our sight really em- 
powers us. The great or the little emotion which the po- 
etic psychologist feels in dealing out these pompous images, 
proves nothing but the excitation of his own nervous sys- 
tem. His consciousness tells him that he experiences eiti- 
otions, and no one has a right to contradict him : but the 
proof amounts to nothing but this, and this changes nothing 
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ill the real nature of ihe facts. Man is a inoic iiobic bein^^ 
than any other sensible object to ivhicli you can compare 
him. Emplpy a metaphor if you please, but you must offer 
it for wha^ is, and you must without anger permit us to 
redoee it to what it actually represents, and to what the 
senses attest. The fundamental point is to characterise 
these Acts truly, for after all, we must come to the bottom 
of the question. Every expression which when fairly exa- 
mined resolves itself into the man himself, under some of the 
modifications to which the human system is liable, ought 
not to be regarded as relating to a distinct ontity, or bemg 
separate from man. 

Chaptbb VIL — How the instinctive and intellectual 

PHSMOMKNA ARE CONNECTED WITH IRRITATION. 

To treat this question accurately, wc must take the in- 
stinctive and intellectual faculties, as they are now reduced 
or converted from sepaiate and distinct entities existing in 
and by themselves, into phenomena observable by conscious- 
ness acting in concert with the senses ; and shew that these 
phenomena, are 19 fact no more than a healthy, normal, and 
renlar stimulation of the nervosc-encephalic apparatus. 
When they are thus reduced, or converted, wc snail see 
clearly how these same phenomena are attached to nervous 
irritation; for this is nothing more than unusual, abnormal 
increase of stimulation in the nervous svstem ; a state, of 
which the opposite is abexcitation or defect of stimulation. 
This reduction or conversion, can be made without recur- 
ring to any hypothesis : and here is the general fact which 
we lay down as the foundation whereon to erect our theory 
of instinctive and intellectual phenomena, of which we have 
already explained the nature. 

What we call attention, perception of external objects, 
perception of our own thought or consciousness, idea, judge- 
ment, reasoning, memory, are not specific faculties, separate 
entitiies inhabiting the brain, put into action by the impres- 
sions that proceed from the senses, or by some pretended 
internal force independent of them, as has been asserted of 
le moi, or of consciousness, and of the memory — they are 

3) other than varieties of cerebral perception, whicn we 
ay observe as facts or phenomena, but which we cannot 
venture to explain. Still less are we permitted to adopt 
the poetry of metaphysics, and to personify these varieties 
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oi modilications, lor the purpose of explaining the superiori- 
ty of one over the rest, or the influence they exerciBe une 
over another, as active principles ; for we cannot do tbiB with- 
out treating these phenomena as if they were I^Mies cogpi* 
zable by the senses, with which in fact they have nothing to 
do, for they can resemble nothing but themselves. AU uns 
we have already proved : let us now connect these pheno- 
mena still more closely to the nervous sjrstem. 

The phenomena of perception are double : as to their 
origin, they are, 1st, efiects of excitation that takes place in 
the external senses ; 2dly, efiects of excitation that has taken 
place in the internal senses, or within the interior of the 
tissues. Results of the excitation of the nerves, they are 
themselves excitations of the encephalon, reacting on the 
same nerves in some manner or other ; and their ezifltenee 
is of itself full proof of encephalic excitation. The one 
makes us acquainted with external objects, the other with 
the internal state and affections of the human body : hot 
for perception, or consciousness to take place, the encepha- 
lic apparatus is indispensable in both cases. 

It is impossible to conceive ( at least jp respect to their 
origin ) that perceptions can be independent of these two 
classes of nerves : no facts exist to prove it : whereas their 
reproduction by the mere excitation of the encephalon, is a 
fact undeniable. Every mode of encephalic excitation Uiat 
has existed, may be renewed in the absence of the cause that 
first and originally produced it ; and one mode may call np 
another; this is memory and the connection ^association) 
of perceptions : the one and the other may take place un- 
der all modes of perception. 

Perceptions produced by the excitation of the nerves of 
external senses, arc more or less clear, and are tied to the 
object which determines them. In this point of view thejr 
are called ideas. An idea then, is an excitation in the brain 
associated in its origin with a stimulation of some external 
sense. Such is the fact : how, this comes to pass, is beyond 
human comprehension : still the fact is the same ; and it is 
true also, that this excitation in the brain, being there repro* 
duced by any cause whatever, different from the original oIh 
ject, the idea of this object never fails to arise, and we seem 
to see or hear it ; while the mere stimulation of the seni^' 
tive organ without the brain to react upon it produces no- 
thing. Hypochondria and insanity furnish proofs enough of 
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the iirst asttertion, and the profound sleep ot i^plexy of the 
■eeond. 

^Although the idea eannot be personified, that is, consid- 
ered insuuAed by and in itself, either as an impression made 
on the brain, or as an. image painted on its substance, or as 
en entity of any kind resulting from this personification, yet 
it i» always characterised to the person perceiving it, as some 
Duterial object or as some property of such an object, or as 
the mark and sign conventionally substituted for such object 
or its properties. This mark or sign, is sometimes in likc- 
neaa of a figure, sometimes of a sound, or less distinctly with 
the three other senses : in short, nvhen the objects are ab- 
sent, we experience a sort of illusion like the internal repre- 
sentation of some simple object, or some scenes which we 
have witnessed. This is precisely the proof that the idea* 
is nothing more than a stimulation of the brain ; which may 
be replaced by the mere excitation of its tissue, in the same 
state of stimulation or excitation, which was before occasion- 
ed by the object, acting on the senses and by them produced 
in the brain. No idea (of any external object) can exist, 
bat by means of a ftimulation made on some external sense. 
There is then, in the interior of the brain, a sense corres* 
pending to these kinds of stimulation only ; as there is ex- 
ternally a sense corresponding exclusively to certain agents, 
essentially and by their nature stimulating, and it is always 
according to one and the same law that this is effected. 
Hence the impossibility of giving ideas to tliose in whom this 
internal sense is not yet developed ; and hence the difficul- 
ty or facility, the clearness or the confusion of ideas, &c. 
corresponding to the perfect or imperfect developement of 
this internal sense. The perceived impressions produced 
on the brain by the stimulated viscera, exciting reaction, arc 
at first confused : but after some time and in proportion as 
life advances, they associate themselves with those per- 
ceptions that arise from the senses ; and if they do not pro- 
doee ideas peculiar to themselves, they recall by association 
those ideas which the senses originate, and which properlr 
speaking are the only ideas that can arise. Does this dif* 
ference proceed from the nerves of the interior, not commu- 
nicating directly with the internal sense of ideas, or that the 
stimulation they transmit to the encephalon, has no connec- 
tion with internal sense ? 

*By liJca here he means t^Imt irnrfYnt-mYi^ b «'»nfnM^n: vi/. ♦hA nri- 
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No doubt both causes contribute to this : for on the oue 
hand every sensible surface, whether internal or external, 
has its own peculiar organization ; on the other hand it is 
not jK>ssible to believe that the stimulations proceeding from 
the viscera, and which shake so powerfully the encephalic 
apparatus, and so imperiously cany with them the will, ap- 
proach the cerebral substance at the same point and with the 
same delicacy, as those which proceed from the external 
senses and which furnish our ideas. The stimulations that 
proceed from our external senses and those that proceed from 
our internal, differ then in the following particulars. Ist, In 
respect of the organization of the nervous expansions which 
furnish them. 2dly, With respect to the region of the brain in 
which they respectively take place. 3dly, With respect to the 
intensity which they possess when they arrive. 4thly, With 
respect to the manner in which they agitate the encephalic 
mass. We are at a loss for accurate facts on these different 
points, but we possess a few data. We know, for instance^ 
and have long known, 1st, the portion of the brain where all 
the nerves that enter it are inserted. 2dly, That the cen- 
tral base of the brain and the whole of the cerebellum are 
principally devoted to nutritive and instinctive functions : 
comparative anatomy throws much light on this part of phya- 
iology as well as on the following, 3dly, that the hemispneres 
of the brain constitute that enlargement which is conneeted 
with predominance of intellect. 4thly, That the anterior part 
of the brain contributes most powerfully to intellect, and 
therefore is the seat of the most delicate portion of our senses 
and ideas. The cranioscopists are occupied incessantly in 
collecting facts, which tend to particularise the seat of each 
series of ideas and each instinctive impulse ; but this labor is 
as yet very far from its termination. < 

What are called appetites are perceptions proceeding 
from visceral stimulations, transmitted to ihe brain, and at- 
tended with pleasurable or painful sensations : for the exter- 
nal senses alone, afford but few sensations. J^hese emo- 
tions constitute instinct : they precede ideas, but never CeuI 
to become associated with them : without this, the appetites 
would never be satisfied, though they should stand but in 
little need of complicated acts. 

The appetites of the psychologists are synonimous with 
our instinctive wants : but we prefer the term wants to de- 
signate those phenomena, bocauso it applies to the desires 



of exoneration, of exercise, of repose, of sleep, of individual 
consenraCion, all of which are on the same line with the ap- 

E^tites of nutrition, reproduction, respiration, heat, cold, k,c. 
▼enr man who experiences a want, feels pleasure or pain; 
and all artificial pains resolre themselves into wants. Thus 
it is that the skin, exposed to superabundant caloric, feels 
the want of cold; a wound, a contortion, &c. thejwant of 
ease from pain. But such is the character of wants, that 
the viscera partake of them more or less; that is, we suffer 
or we enjoy in the splanchnic apparatus and more especially 
near the centre, upon every occasion when we feel a want 
well characterised* 

80 soon as the bodv which is calculated to satisfy the 
want, is in contact with the external senses, the want which 
was vague before, becomes now distinct and precise ; the 
act is executed by cerebral innervation as we have already 
seen, if some moral cause does not oppose it. What I 
would particularly remark on this occasion is, the associa- 
tion that takes place between the agreeable or disagreeable 
perception of the want, with the idea of the body that satis- 
nes it. This association may commence at birth, or even 
before, by the impressions made on the skin of the fcetus, 
or bv the feeling of uneasiness that accompanies certain at- 
titudes of the body, and compels motions to take place in 
consequence. Be it as it may, these first ideas are too ob- 
tuse, too little compared with others, for consciousness to 
notice them afterwan). They remain like those of the deaf 
and blind by birth, in whom the objects give no knowledge 
of their like. But in proportion as the cerebral sense of 
ideas becomes enlarged, as the external senses become de- 
veloped, and ideas multiply, association becomes extended, 
and die emotions that occupy us, finally connected with the 
idea of a body, become motives of all those actions whose 
end is the satisfaction of instinctive wants, relating either to 
self conservation or reproduction. 

In time the connection becomes so strong between the 
objects that strike the senses and and the emotions that 
take their rise in the viscera, that ^11 these emotions recall 
sensible ideas and vice versa : but when the internal emo- 
tions become too multiplied, the objects of sense are not suf- 
ficiently numerous to furnish each of them with an idea. 
Henoo the same idea her oracs associated with srv<»r.nl shallow 
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of internal perception, agreeable and disagreeable, that ia to 
say, with emotions but in a manner very variable, according 
to the nature of each. 

One would hardly believe that the number' of emotions 
could surpass those of ideas, buton a little reflection it will be 
impossible to doubt this. In the beginning of life, theprepon- 
derancft is evidently in favor of emotions, as appears m>m the 
multiplied and generally fruitless efforts of the infant, daring 
all the time that he is endeavoring to acquire the knowledge 
of words; that is, to associate his emotions with those ideas of 
which persons are teaching him the signs. The adult, heal- 
thy and quiet, the peasant, the savage, do not seem to wish 
for more expressions than they are acquainted with ; but 
let some passion asitate them, they will torment themselves 
to express all the shades of it ; they will produce a hundred 
times over the same expressions in different combinations ; 
till satisfied of the impossibility of expressing all their feel- 
ings, they will complain of the poverty of langnge, that is, 
of the small number of ideas known to their fellow-men and 
to which they have associated sensible signs. This kind of 
embarrassment appears in the letters of lovers, in the woiks 
of all poets, and all writers of impassioned prose. It is this 
paucity of ideas that compels diem to have recoone to 
transpositions of the sense, and to metaphors, of which I 
have indicated the conveniences and inconveniences befbve« 
Nevertheless, this is nothing to be compared to the abun- 
dance of the metaphysicians; they surpass in figores*^ 
speech, all lovers, all orators, the most impassioned, and all 
poets the most itspired ; not only because, like them, 
they would express all their emotions, but because, also, 
they are determined to express the why and the wherefore. 
A barrier ought to stop them ; I mean, the number of dear, 
intelligible ideas. But, hurried away by the passion of dis^ 
covcry, they soon break through; and whenever they begin 
to forget that metaphors are nothing more than fonns of 
words — whenever they give themselves the license to trans- 
form words into things — a new world, as they say them- 
selves, opens to their vi^w. In truth, this world to them is 
vast, for the objects that fill it, are all the signs of things in 
this ; each with twenty significations, different from dose 
that we assign to them, and with the possibility of receiving 
as many more as the caprice of these new creators may 
see fit. 
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It jbbv no means in the spirit of criticism, but in compli- 
ance with reality, that I place all the hypochondriacs, and all 
the neuroDathics, who border upon insanity, by the side of 
the metaphysicians : both classes, in fact, find themselves 
under the necessity of torturing the sense of words ; but it 
is the metaphysicians only, who voluntarily put themselves 
in this situation. 

What we call desires, are nothing more than perceptions, 
aecompanied with pleasure or pain, but which deduce their 
origin from stimulations made upon the senses, and the ideas 
thai thence result. « 

Desires show tjiepselvas while man gives himself up to 
the impulse of curiosity, which becomes developed with the 
fiiealty of having ideas. But as the pleasure, or pain of de- 
sire, cannot become intense without the brain, of which it is 
only one mode of excitation, stimulating the viscera, the 
emotions of appetite soon join themselves to desires ; or 
rather, the appetites furnish to desires a new degree of ac- 
tivity, by flldme visceral to cerebral excitation. 

Desires have been separated from appetites, because they 
have a different origin, and an object more elevated. One 
cannot heljp applauding this distinction, even when applying 
it to certam appetites best characterised. However little 
mixture there is of desire for intellectual enjoyment with 
the appetite for sensual enjoyment, it is well to choose an 
Ikpreasion which draws the curtain over this last idea ; for 
it IS intelligence that elevates man above animals. It is for 
this reason that the modern word gourmandue^ is objection- 
able. In what grade of civilization would you place a man, 
who solicited the hand of a young lady, from parents grave 
and sedate, in telling them that be had an appetite for the 
attractions of their daughter ? He manifests to them the 
desiri he has of passing his life with her, because he is 
charmed with her grace, her intelligence, her good disposi- 
tion. Ice. We should substitute, as much as possible in our 
intercourse, the expression of desire to that of appetite, 
which seems rather to place us in the rank of animals, and 
has, moreover, an expression in it of scHbhness. These 
kinds of distinctions are conducive to social order ; but the 
physiologist ou^t not to forget, that while desire implies 
no more than a mere wish for intellectual enjoyment, which 
the (acuity of observation procures for us, it can only con- 
sist in slifdht emotions* and that by consequence whenever 
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desires maDifest themselves by a forcible expressioiiiithere 
is something more than simple desire ; there is trulj qqpe- 
tite, or rather, physical want, and it is thus that the passions 
are formed ; but they commence in two manners, sometimes 
by simple desire, to which ^pjl^tite joins itself, and some*- 
times appetite is the occasion of developing the desire. 

The desire arising from the instinct of observation, (curi- 
osity) according to what we have advanced, ought to belong 
to the brain. Appetite always proceeds from an excitation 
of some of the other viscera ; but as perception implies that 
this excitation is repeated in the brain^one may say, that 
desire and appetite have this oi|gui u| common, and that 
they are excited #nd sustained by its means. 

It is thus that excitation passes and repasses incessantly 
from instinct to intellect, and from intellect to instinct. This 
is to be sure, speaking figuratively, but I use it to prevent 
long explanations. Suppressing however this form of speak- 
ing, the following facts will always remain, which the senses 
and the consciousness of the observer may simaltaneously 
verify : 1st, the other viscera stimulated by causes foreign 
to the brain, excite this viscus instinctively and intellectu- 
ally ; and it reacts upon them. 2dly, the brain, stimulated 
intellectually, excites the other viscera instinctively, which 
react upon Uie brain : all with different shades of pain or 
pleasure. 

It is this reciprocity of influence of instinct upon intellect 
and vice versa, which when prolonged, constitute the /uia- 
9i(m». We have in fact found there an instinctive want so- 
liciting the intellect, which is incessantly labouring to find 
out the means of satisfying it. It is so in love, in gourman- 
dise, in drunkenness ; passions instinctive in their origin, of 
which the indulgence calculated by a subservient intellect, 
frirnishes so many depraved and degrading tastes and hab- 
its. This is indeed the shameful agreement of the flesh and 
the spirit, becoming a system of conduct. 

It will be attempted in vain to refute this explanation by 
urging that there are passions purely intellectual. The 
most intellectual ^ those that have for their origin self love, 
or the pleasure a man receives on contemplating himself in 
comparison with other men ; a kind of pleasure that he man- 
ifestly owes to the remarks excited by his instinctive curi- 
osity. Such are pride, ambition, love of power, of richer, 
of honors, of academic crowns, of eulogies collected at the 
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triipneS) of the esleem of honest men, vanity, emulation, 
respect of our fellow men, the point of honor, envy, jealousy, 
fcc., passions where we see nothing but varieties of a com- 
mon sentiment or feeling. This sentiment is the want we 
esqierience of self-satisfaction, or the want of those internal 
emotions which are agreeable to us, or aversion for those of 
an opposite character. 

It is true that an attempt has been made to erect the sen- 
timents tliat predominate in our passions, into so many dis- 
tinct principles of action, constituting them distinct entities 
sui generis, and destined to put man into action : but these 
entities have nc^ peculiar privileges over those which we 
have already tmlRrated. The physiologist can see nothing 
in an agreeable or painful emotion whicn serves as a pivot 
to the passion, or as the motive to action in man, but some 
form of excitation of the nervous system ; and the more 
nearly we observe men, the more shall we be convinced, that 
these motives owe their power over the will, to the part 
acted Igf the viscera. In fact, self love, when satisfied, oc- 
casions joyful emotions ; if wounded, sorrowful ones, 
which are soon followed by anger. But these three sensW* 
tions, whose origin is in the eneephalon, are constantly fol- 
lowed by a stimulation of the visceral nerves, which being 
transmitted again instantly to the eneephalon, is the secret 
power which produces decision and determines our actions* 

Sometimes, it may be said, we have as a secret motive, 
the prospect of future enjoyment, or the wish to escape 
from some imminent pain : but the one idea,* is actually 
agreeable, and the other, actually painful ; which in (act 
iMkes the motive the same as in the preceding case, when 
you reflect on it physiologically. In whatever manner you 
turn the Question round, a full investigation will alwaya 
produce this alternative, viz : we give way to an instinctive 
want, or to an intellectual want : and in those cases where 
the latter is sufficiently strong, to prevent our giving way to 
the former, it owes thus superiority to its producing an exci- 
tation in the same viscera, whence the instinctive want ari- 
ses ; an excitation of a different nature from its own; 

* BronHaii uses the word idea ambiguously : sometiiiicfl fbr tho per- 
ceived impf oii on of an external object ; and aometimes for an internal 
8ennti<m. Hartle^r uses jeiuafiMi m the first, and idea fbr the recur- 
rence of a similar stimulation by memory or association. Hartley was not 
aware of the extent of visceral sensationi and associations.^ TVemW. 
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The cxcitaiion wherein consists the calculation or inter' 
nal debate, always takes place in the encephalon ; every 
idea is successively produced ; and that which prodaces 
the strongest visceral agitation determines the act. Hence 
it is, that men differ so much in their tastes, their propensi- 
ties, their passions, according as they are carried away by 
such or such a predominant organic appetite, or that they 
give themselves up habitually, to this or that class of emo- 
tions. Tastes alter as the state of the viscera alter. Those 
of digestion and generation provoke a train of ideas which 
it is impossible to repel. The heart and the lungs excite 
others. In chronic diseases also, the character changes; but 
in general, we may lay it down as a principle, that the more 
the encephalon is developed in those parts assigned as the 
seat of intellect, and the more energy a man bestows on 
that region of the brain, by the culture of his moral faculties, 
the more habitually wHl he obey the emotions that proceed 
from the desire of observation, (curiosity) and the less is he 
enslaved by the emotions of conservation and reproduction. 
But this culture of the intellect, may bring on a crowd of 
! artificial passions. By despising instinctive movements, 
' man abandons himself to spiritualism, and pays no attention 
to realities : he reduces himself by fastings and by watch- 
ings ; he imposes upon himself painful attitudes ; he tears 
his flesh ; and subjects himself to torture to_propitia te a di- \ 
vinity of his o^n creation. In other cases, we see man \ 
braving death, to obey either a secret motive of self love, an 
enthusiastic patriotism, filial affection, or some other distinct 
passion. He becomes enamoured, sometimes of one form 
of government, sometimes of another ; and he does not al- 
ways keep himself within proper bounds : he embraces, by 
a kind of moral contagion, founded on the emotions which 
he experiences, sometimes the part of an orator, sometimes 
of a poet, a philosopher, or of an actor; and he becomes 
transported with hatred and with anger, against those who 
do not agree with him in opinion. What excites him more 
particularly, is the supposed interest of religion, and above 
all, the*certainty of eternal happiness according to his wish- 
es and his nabits. It is for this reason that the followers of 
Mahomet are the most fanatic of the human race ; and, are 
the most disposed to acts of atrocity, to obtain from the di- 
vinity some kind of happiness, of which they have framed 
to themselves an idea. 
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All the artificial passions arc fed partly by a certain ti*aiu 
ot ideas, which chance has rendered permanent, and partly 
by emotions of the nervous system, pleasant or unpleasant. 
These emotions are always the same ; they are those which 
our first wants create ; and they are rendered more intense, 
when they are left unsatisfied. They are at the service of 
all those trains of ideas, which governments succeed in im- 
posing upon the multitude, who have not the liberty of culti- 
vating their intellects as they please : for wherever there 
is liberty of investigation, and liberty of the press, the ob- 
servation of natttre will, sooner or later, lead men on the 
road to truth. 

The roads that lead to truth arc not chimerical, for they 
liave as their basis, the organization of man, and the nature 
of the objects that summoned him. With freedom of in- 
struction, and freedom of the press, no error can long pre- 
vail ; for he who has best used his talent for observation, 
will necessarily obtain the assent of all persons well organ- 
ized. There will be, to be sure, partial obstacles, general- 
ly local, arising from literaiy bodies, from coteries, from per- 
sons in public credit, from orators, &c. But what are all 
these obstacles, compared to time ? Men, in whom these illu- 
sory trains of ideas nave acquired too much influence over 
their nervous system, to permit them to yield, or who believe 
their honor interested to be unbending, will disappear, with- 
out intellectual posterity of their own description, while the 
cause of liberty and the sciences, continues to progress. In 
proportion as this takes place, poetical and oratorical lan- 
guage loses its literal signification : they are insensibly re- 
duced to a metaphorical jargon, a kind of hieroglyphic, 
whose proper interpretation constitutes part of the educa- 
tion of youth, in a well governed state ; and this is true lo- 
(^ic. This language has intruded itself among^ the sciences, 
Irom whence it ought to be banished. Chemistry and Na- 
tural Philosophy were the first to execute justice upon it. 
Medicine is becoming freed from it, by her connexion with 
physiology : general philosophy is still infected with it ; but 
we are touchmg upon the time when it will be gotten rid 
of, by giving up the theory of the human intellect to phvsi- 
ology, and by explaining frankly according to the real fact, 
the forms of expression it is compelled to employ, instead 
of presenting them mysteriously, as so many distinct and 
separate beings. 
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This question is strongly connected with our subject; for 
the type of intellectual excitation, or the degree of that ex- 
citation which least disturbs the nervous system, is that 
which corresponds to the truth : in other words, that whieh 
a man ought chiefly to guard against in the exercise of his 
intellectual faculties, whether in respect of his health, or the 
moral consequences of his actions, are those excitationa of 
his brain which are determined by the contemplation of, or 
the search after illusions. 

Among the passions of intellectual origin, one of the most 
illusory of them, avarice, occupies a distinguished rank : 
the fear of wanting the necessaries of life, seems to consti- 
tute the fundamental sentiment of this passion : then comes 
a love of money ; the representative sign of all die enjoy- 
ments of life ; the desire of amassing it, and the continual 
fear of losing it. Sentiments which induce the avaricious 
man to commit actions so mean, that their ridiculous char- 
acter escapes nobody but the miser himself. 

Avarice belongs to the nature of man ; for it is only pru- 
dence pushed to excess in the means of providing for the 
necessaries of life. There are many kinds of avarice ; as 
many as there are of instinctive and intellectual wants. One 
man is avaricious of his wine, another of his houses or dogs^ 
another of his books, his medals, or any source of self grati- 
fication. But the avaricious man properly so called, differs 
from the rest, in being in a state of intellectual derange- 
ment, in such a way that the possession of the sign becomes 
of itself a substitute for all the enjoyments which that sign 
can procure. Remark too, that it takes a considerable time 
for this illusion to become confirmed ; that is, for all other 
ideas to be merged in the possession of the sign of wealth. 
But while the avaritious man is hurried on by this secret 
propensity, and gives himself up without perceiving it to this 
species of Ontology, his force decreases ; he feels that the 
means of acquiring are about to leave him ; fear, which is the 
foundation of avarice, increases daily, and ends by being 
carried to its extreme degree. Hence poets and artists 
who would represent avarice in excess, always choose as 
models, meagre old men, whose appearance gives the idea 
of sneaking caution, and apprehennion. Although a depress** 
ing passion, it has its periods of violent reaction and even 
of rase, after which this passion refalls into the habit of fear 
which belona:s to it, nolv and then Interrupted by bursts of 
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auger. Wc place it among the disturbing exciters of the 
nervous gystem, which tend to increase excitement into ir* 
ritatioti. 

These researches into the nervous excitations which be- 
come motives to our actions, naturally lead us to the will, 
considered also as a nervous excitement tending to irrita- 
tion. 

What we mean by the tviUy is a mode or manner of ence- 
phalic excitation, in consequence of other modes of excite- 
ment termed perceptions, and of others also called emotions. 
It is characterisedUFthe person who experiences it within 
himself by a percS^pt|on of consciousness, and to a stranger 
by muscuiar motion. What proves that the will is truly a 
mode of cerebral excitation is, that 1st, whenever this 
cerebral excitation is increased, so is the will. 2dly, When 
one is diminished, so is the other. 3dly, Whenever the ex- 
citation of the brain, is interrupted or shackled by a quan- 
tity of fluid that stops its movements, the will disappears 
together with all the modes of perception and emotion be- 
longing to cerebral excitation. Nothing then remains but 
the instinctive mode of the same excitation in its obscurest 
shade, in that which permits nothing but the perception of 
the want of breathing, and the reaction of the brain which 
transmits innervation to the respiratory muscles. If for the 
purpose of objection, any one should connect this perception 
and this reaction of the lowest scale of instinct with intellec- 
tual perceptions and the will, this would be for us another 
reason for seeing nothing in the will but an encephalic ex- 
citation. There is no occasion for thus approaching it in 
order to embrace this view of the subject ; the facts them- 
selves compel it. But we must not make the impossibility 
of explaining the fact an objection to the existence of the 
fact itself. The labours of many physiologists of the pre- 
sent day, tend, with more or less success, to connect with 
certain regions of the encephalon, the different modes of 
excitation of which I have just spoken ; as well as the fol- 
lowing. 

Muscular action is always, during life, the effect of the 
excitation of nervous matter, upon the fibrine of which the 
muscles are composed ; but, as we have already seen, the 
encephalon does not always inter\*ene ; it has the direct 
government of the motions of the respiratory, locomotive, 
ajid vocal muscles: but it controub. indiroctlv onlv. the ac- 
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tion of the muscles of the viscera, by transmitting excitation 
throughout the whole nervous system, and furnishing it to 
the nerves belonging to those muscles. Hence it is, that 
when it is greatly excited, there is a surplus of contractility 
throughout all the muscles of the body ; hence convulsions 
in the voluntary muscles ; spasm, and convulsive oscilla- 
tions in the visceral muscles ; and then the will being over- 
powered, is compelled to transmit a surplus of innervation 
to the muscles under its command, or else it disappears by 
excess of irritation, to give place to a morbid, instinctive ex- 
citation of the brain, which determii^efs (ke motion of these 
muscles, either with, or without convulsions. These phe- 
nomena may depend on the too active influence of other 
viscera upon the brain, without having been excited by the 
will ; but very often, also, they show themselves by intel- 
lectual stimulation, in the more violent and active passions; 
in anger, and at the moment when the will, which has 
brougnt them into play, seems to have most intensity. This 
is, as if we should say that the cerebral excitation to which 
we give the name of will, disappears by its own excess, 
when carried too far ; but it is not alone in this condition : 
all the other modes of excitation, considered as intellectual, 
become more or less depraved, and annihilated through the 
same cause, as we shall see in treating of insanity and its 
consequences. 

This imports that none of the intellectual faculties can 
manifest themselves but within certain limits of cerebral 
excitation; beyond those limits, this excitation produces 
nothing but delirium, and actions which we are accustomed to 
refer to instinctive movements of the most brutal descrip- 
tion : below them, the intellectual phenomena of the person 
observed diminish in intensity, cease to correspond with 
those of the person observing, lose themselves in idiocy, 
or become mingled with the most simple instinctive acts, 
or disappear, leaving nothing but these behind. This is 
what the progress of old age insensibly brings on, if disease 
does not produce this state of things prematurely. 

Such are the phenomena of nervous action, considered 
under almost all its varieties and shades ; nor is it difficult 
to bring under the same point of view, those which have not 
been particularly designated. It is thus that we ou^t to 
consider nervous action, and not in a general manner, or by 
*»rccting it into one or more distinct entities, or personified 
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abbiructioiiis. It is in the manner 1 have now indicated, that 
moralists, legislators, and physiologists, may determine the 
limits which separate their respective occupations. For 
myself, whose principle object here, is to lay a solid basis 
for the doctrine of irritation, I shall add only a few words 
more on the phenomena of nervous excitation, considered in 
itself. 

On nervous excitation^ considered tn itself. 
What is there of a material nature, that passes into the 
nerves, and into the brain, to enable them to execute their 
functions, independent of the molecular affinities, which 
support the nerves and the brain with all their known pro- 
perties ? It is here, as I have already said, that the great 
mystery of the economy of life resides ; for the first impul- 
sion which puts into action the vital forces, is to be found in 
the half liquid animal matter which constitutes the nervous 
system, and of which the neurilema of the nerves, the mem- 
branes of the encephalon, and the dermoid covering of the 
membranes of relation, are nothing more than the vehicles, 
or if you please, the vessels and the support. Here it is, 
that we are stopped ; here it is, that none of our senses can 
i>enetrate ; it is here, in this albuminous substance, that the 
unknown cause of life, of instinct, and of intellect, connects 
itself with our system ; but remember, that in the adult, 
this connection is effectuated on the membranes of relation, 
all of which are sensitive surfaces ; and that the most essen- 
tial of these relations take place upon the surface of the 
mucous membrance. This is a fact of great importance for 
the phvsiological physician, inasmuch as it leads him to con- 
clude that the nervous matter which is intermingled^ ( no one 
knows how,) in these tissues with the sanguineous matter, 
is one of the principal means of conservation, and ought, by 
consequence, to be considered as one of the principal cau- 
ses of disease and of death. When excitation is too vivid 
in these seats of internal sensation, especially in the two 
great passages of relation constituted of these materials, viz. 
the internal bronchial surface, and that of the stomach, one 
may distinguish in them a redness accompanied by a greater 
warmth than usual, owing to an excitation beyond the nor- 
mal limits. 

We cannot make observations on excitation in the imper- 
ceptible canals of the neurilema, through which it passer* 
in following the nervous pulp to arrive at the brain from the 



burl'aces ol* relation, to return to tlic mu^icles, and to pa&fr 
from one of the viscera to another, &c. The motions that 
take place in these circumstances, we have not been able to 
observe by means of any instrument : it is, however, an ob- 
ject well worth pursuing. But if our senses cannot distin- 
guish this kind of motion, we are in possession of an anatom- 
ical fact that enables us to draw conclusions. When a 
nerve has caused considerable pain, and produced many 
convulsions during life, when in short it has performed its 
functions not in an ordinary but an extraordinary manner, 
we find the neurilima injected with blood, or lymph, and 
sometimes ossified : aud the nervous ganglions are red and 
tumified more than ordinarily in the dead bodies of persons 
whose nerves they surround, and which have been for a 
long time subject to supernormal innervation. From these 
facts, we may conclude, that the iuflammation of the nervous 
substance properly so called, is accompanied with inlBamma- 
tion of the sanguineous capillaries and the lymphatics, which 
subserve to the nutriment of the neurilema and aid the 
functions of the nerve. 

The changes produced by excitation are more easy to be 
seized in the substance of the encephalon. It is within 
the purview of our senses, that this substance reddens, be- 
comes injected with blood, and heated in a remarkable man- 
ner when it .icts with remarkable energy, whether in the 
phenomena of thought, or in that kind of innervation on 
which muscular action depends. The atrophy which it may 
sudor after hynortrophy, is common to all hypertrophies and 
evidently pnuiucod by excitation, and which confirms rather 
than weakens this proposition. 

All those facts establish the coincidence between sanguin- 
eous and nervous excitation. But we know that alterna- 
tions of contraction and relaxation exist in the excitation of 
v«»ssels of whatever kind : we may, therefore, asstune 
that tills belon::;s to all kinds of excitation in the ner- 
vous ap|uratus ; and we may assume this the more safely, 
MS wo know that the nerves and the encephalon can act but 
lor a short time without theaidof the circulating blood. The 
nor\onH substance, however, possesses an action peculiarly 
its own ; what is that action ? 

Wo have already shown that the encephalon yields and 
n^turns upon itself in the direction of the white fibres : here 
\]\vn is a pow'«Tful datum in fovour of an oscillatory move* 
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meut, when the nervous substance is excited, independent 
of the contractility of the vessels and the cellular membra- 
neous laminoe which penetrate it, surround it, embrace it, 
sustain it, and which cannot but oscillate and become agi- 
tated with it. We shall find this fact again in the history 
of insanity. 

Whether any thing else takes place than these contrac- 
tile agitations in the phenomena of nervous excitation ; 
whether caloric, electricity, or any other imponderable fluid 
modifies or supports life, otherwise than by putt|ne in play 
this contractility in the nervous substance, and the fluid 
molecules in contact with it, we know not even how to con- 
jecture. It is possible that on this earliest stase of life, phe- 
nomena of affinities, transformations of the fluid essential to 
the nervous substance, if there be any such nervous fluid, 
may take place, as does in fact take place in the blood which 
traverses it to supply nourishment and means of action : but 
it is far wiser to stop than to frame conjectures and hypoth- 
eses on this first cause of innervation. Although in the 
phenomena of consciousness, nervous excitation perceives 
itself acting, it is by no means likely that it can perceive 
also its relation with the first governing cause of all-things. 
This kind of knowledge has not yet been obtained from any 
observation of nature, and it is not likely to be obtained from 
physiology. We may presume this, 1st, because to the 
present day man has never perceived any thing but materi- 
al bodies and their properties — bodies which are not him- 
self. 2dly , that his perception of bodies is confined to such 
as his external senses can take cognizance of. Sdly, be- 
cause his perception of his own viscera is confused ; and he 
has no ideas of them but such as are formed from the obser- 
vations made by his external senses. 4thly, because the 
perception of his own thought is reduced to a single tact 
which he can neither multiply or fecundate ; for beyond the 
assertion, I perceive that I perceive ^ (or I feel that I feel) he 
has not one other assertion to make on the subject, which 
does not belong to the perceptions he has received, by the 
senses situated on the surface of his body. 

Chapter VIII. — On the pabt which excitation acts 

IN THE PBODUCTION OF DISEASE. 

Having described the phenomena of excitation, such as 
we conceive them to be, and such as others ought to con« 
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bider ihcia who study by aid of theii* scusei^, we are led to 
ascertain how this excitation may deviate from its usual and 
natural (normal) state ajid become abnormal or diseased. 

Excitation becomes weaker with time, so that life would 
cease if new stimulants did not come perpetually to renew 
excitation. Hence, beyond doubt, the maladies of debility, 
numerous enough, but which Brown and his followers have 
singularly exaggerated and multiplied. To indicate the 
origin of these maladies, is to put ourselves on the road of 
discovery for those of an opposite charrxter. 

Sec. 1st. How defect of exdtatwt^roduces alnrritative 
diseases. 

We have already seen that there are two excitants, whose 
absence would speedily bring on destruction, oxygen for 
the lungs, and caloric of temperature or free caloric for the 
skin. Kecalliog what has been explained on nervous exci- 
tation, we shall be aware that these two excitants exercise 
their first action on the surfaces of relation, and that it is 
thence rapidly conducted along the nerves to the brain, 
which transmits it by other nerves* throughout the system. 
Nor must we lose sight of the introduction of oxygen into 
the blood, and perhaps of the penetration and progression of 
caloric or some other imponderable substance into the ca- 
pillary canals of the nervous system.f With the aid of these 

^ Every organ of the livinffbody, be it large or small, executes its own 
peculiar fbnctions, and not tnijee appropriated to any other organ. Two 
oistinet functions are never performed by one and the same organ. Each 
lias its own business and duty. Thus, every stimulation that excites to 
muscular action for any purpose whatever, may be termed a motive, or a 
volition. This may ongmate in the ganglionic system of nerves ; but if 
it be not sudden and instinctive, and nevertheless requires the ud o fthc 
voluntary muscles, it must be first popqgfatcd to the cerebral center. 
In every nervous fasciculus communicating with the brain, however smoU, 
there is one nerve destined to indicate the state of the internal .viscera, 
«nd transmit to the brain stimulations that take place in the gan^onlc 
flVBtem, and anUktr that transmits from the brain nervous stimulation to 
the muscles of voluntary motion to excite them into the required action. 
This has been proved by direct experiment, by Be//, and Mugendiej and 
confirmed by the cases of Mr. Broughton. See Johnson's Med. and 
Chir. Review, No 29, for Jul^l78^ p. 200, See also the review of 
Descot, in the number for Ap. lo27, p. 425. The same opinion is adopt- 
ed bv M. M. Torres, Manec, Martin, &c. — TVansl. 

•f 1 find in the number of the Globe, of Ap. 1826, while correcting the 
proof this pase, that M. Dutrocket has made experiments of which uie re- 
sult is, that there exists in the living body an intra-capUlary electricity, to 
which the movement of the bodily fluids is to be ascribed. 

The contact of the liquids electrises the solids, and the organic sensi- 
bility of the living solids is nothing more than tlio property of rccci\Tng 
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recollections, the observer may frame to himself an idea, 
ofthe deficiency which will arise in the sum or amount of 

intn-capillary electricity, which is tlio real npfcnt ofthe vegeutive,or or- 
ganic life. These expcrimentB according to M. Dutrochet, will also prove 
Qiat the solids and the liauidAiave one and the same proocrty, to wit : the 
capiilary electric, which he terms activity ; a word whicn must take the 
place ofsensibUity^ which is consigned exclusively to the psychologists. 

During a loni? time past, organic sensibility has been reuuQed to irri- 
tability of the fibre — its property of contracting under the influence of 
stimuIuitB: we have lonff known that electricity determines muscular 
contractioD, and it would be easy to suppose that it acts equally on other 
forms of animal matter. We have expressed this opinion in the text. 
But whether irritability be brouirht into play by one a^ent or another, the 
queation remains the same. Tne electricity communicated by the fluids 
to the solids, must be an electricity modified by the state of life, and not 
by the principal affcnt of the organic Jifc. Suppose it to fftve an impulBO 
in the hvin|[ capillaries, this may be conceived, if we allow at the aame 
time that it is modified by the state of life, as well as the attraction of 
masses, caloric, and the molecular affinities of which we find traces in 
living bodies: for we may presume that no one will attribute to this new 
electricity of M. Dutrochet, all tlie transformations of living mattery the 
appropriations of certain molecules to certain tissues, the rejection of { 
otnen, the manner, the duration, and the measure of developement of all 
the forms of animal matter that compose the living body, die. Since nei- 
ther common chemistry, nor caloric, that excellent excitant of all nature, 
can exjMn the phenomena of ve£[etative or organic life, it is not likely 
that intercapillaiT electrization will prove more successfy. Should the 
experiments of M. Dutrochct bo confirmed, wc can only assert in that 
case of electricity what wc dare not yet assert of it ; that it is now shewn 
to figure among the instniments of life, as has long ago boon asserted of all 
tlie other natural phenomena observed among uving boing[8. But one 
common fact will alwa\'8 remain to all tliese phenomena ; viz. tliat nei- 
ther one or another of thnm can be regarded as the regulator of x'egetativo 
or organic life ; for the moment it predominates over the others m a liv- 
ing l^y, life will be destroyed. lAfe is an unknown modification of all 
the phenomena of nature which our senses make known to us, and donbt- 
Jesaof others also whereof we can have no idea; it is not one or the 
other of these exclusively. Altliough we cannot say what it is, wo can 
observe* and arrange in some regular order the appearances it presents, 
as we discover them. In tliis work an attempt has been nmde to poisuo 
this method in arranging the phenomena of contractility and innervarioDf 
in order to arrive at Uie knowledge of irritation; that is, the disturbances 
produced in the animal economy by tliosc agents, which render the phe- 
nomena of life more or less strongly marked tlmn tliey are in their regu- 
lar normal state. 

A« to the compbisance with which certain physicians have lately pio- 
[M)sed to abandon sensibility to the psychologists, it is founded no doobl 
on tlie belief they entertain that tiiis jihenomenon is still considered as a 
property of ner\'ous mattiT. But the idea first entertained by Vic d' Azir 
to rank it among the fiinctions, has been since fortified by too great a 
number of proofs not to be generally adopted, an4to leave no hold for the 
spiritualists. Sec also tlic explanations on x\m ifubject in the first chan- 
^«^r. and in tho rhsi>t«*r n'-/*i:ofiiMir t!»i«». 
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oxcitatioii, when ikcsc two excitants coine to be wanting to 
the animal economy, and the difficulty which nutrition will 
' experience in keeping up all the tissues, and particularly 

\ the nervous, in that state of vigor which the exercise of their 

\ functions require. In fact, the oxygen which the blood ab- 

^ sorbs by means of the lungs, is the cause of the temperature 

peculiar to animals, that is to say, furnishes them with calor- 
» ic internally. But moreover, they require to be excited 

* externally by free caloric, or at least that the media by 

which they are surrounded, have caloric enough not to ab- 

\ sorb too rapidly that portion which the body disengages 

^ while discharging its functions. We maj^ th en say, that ex-_ 

citability is only kept up by means of these two agents: that 
it languiishes so soon as their influence diminishes, and it 

* becomes extinguished when that influence disappears en- 
tirely. Man in this case dies without having loi^ any of his 
substance ; he has lost nothing but the aptitude of living, 
that is the aptitude of being excited. Such are asphyxies 

^ from want of respirable air, from hanging (and drowning) 
wherein man loses nothing but oxygen ; but in drowning 
he loses also his caloric ; so also in death by excessive cold 
of the atmosphere, which depends on the too rapid sub- 
straction of caloric without defect of oxygen. 

After the deprivation of this double source of excitement, 
comes that of the aliments ; but the want of nourishment is 
less ui^nt than the want of caloric ; for a man may accu- 
mulate blood and other fluids that may serve the puqioses 
of nutrition for a while ; but he cannot thus accumulate 
caloric in the solids and the fluids, without danger of life. 
At all times the excitation which these aliments and bever- 
age exercise on the digestive organs, beingamong the means 
by which excitability is supported, as well as the vital ener- 
gy of the human creature during his extra-uterine life, if 
their aid fails, changes take place in the animal economy 
which lead to disease. To the languor of the vital forces, 
is added the uneasiness resulting from the privation of a 
necessary stimulant, and irritation joins itself to the diminu- 
tion of nutritive materials, to burn' on death accompanied by 
dreadful suflering. 

The blood and other humors, produced by digestion, arc, 
as we have seen, the natural excitants of the internal tissues 
which these fluids4)ervade. We may remember that this 
excitation i<! (he only one which siipjiorts the ftmctions o* 
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the foetus, not yet habituated toexterualstiinAuitSyand this 
is enough to shew its importance. The subtraction of 
blood and the other humors, like the subtraction of food, 
diminishes excitation, and many of the morbid states that 
depend upon it. If this subtraction be rapid, nature revolts, 
and irritation takes place, as in the diseases produced by 
hunger, but in a somewhat different way. The most hor- 
rible convubions precede the last hour of those who die oi 
hemorrhage, if we do not begin by diminishing or destroy- 
ing their excitability. It is tor the purpose of preventing 
these convulsions, that butchers knock down by a blow on 
the head, the animals, before they bleed them. The violent, 
stimulation exercised on the brain, by the viscera, deprived 
suddenly of the blood necessary to their functions, seems to 
depend on the same general law, viz. that all our wants, 
those of addition and repletion, as well as those of exonera- 
tion, make their appeal to the encephalon by the phenome- 
non of excitation. In other words, not figurative, wherever 
nervous matter is in want of its regular normal excitants, it 
contracts, if it be living an irreguliar abnormal mode of exci- 
tation, which is propagated along the nervous cords to the 
encephalon. In all these casesa_ death, for want of n ormal 
excitcmcnt^is brought oulSy irreguIarab^h^rmaLoiudlement; 
and while ceffaln organs nr(i tfT niis stafe^oT negative exci- 
tation, ( abexcitation ) such as the limbs, the organs of the 
sense, and the viscera of the second rank, the organs of the 
first importance expend the remains of their vitalit y in exag- 
jeratyd innervation. Such is the law, and we ought care- 
fully to bear it in mind ; for we find it among the sick, who 
are frequently bled, and among those who submit to want of 
food, for the sake of conquering an obstinate inflammation. 
To be ignorant of this, is to injure the sick, and to prepare 
for ignorance and charlatanism, a triumph which they never 
fail to abuse. 

The slow, but continual subtraction of circulating fluids, 
brings on debility and death without reaction. Animals treat- 
ed by narcotics, can also support hemorrhage, even to the 
cxiinction of life, without reaction or convulsions. 

In general, we may say that the excitations just now stated, 
being the only ones indispensable to the support of human 
life, nothing but their subtraction can brin^ on direct lan- 
guor and debility. Uut man is always subject to another 
kind of oxritomcnt.of which tnc privation mav become ox- 

:o 
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treinely paiifful : I mean the excitation he receives in his 
external senses, by the view of nature, and the relations he 
necessarily bears to all other living beings, especially his fel- 
low creatures, during the exercise of his several func- 
tions. In fact, as we have already said, it is in seeking 
nourishment, in trying to escape the influence of heat and of 
cold, in avoiding the causes of destruction that menace him 
on all sides, in performing the several acts of reproduction 
and conservation of himself and his offspring, that man receives 
moral excitations, and converts them into a habit and a want. 

The modifications of intellect, though infinitely varied in 
their sources and their shades, are resolved, as we have 
seen, into an excitation of the nerves and the senses trans- 
mitted to the brain, and thence reflected upon all the move- 
able tissues of the animal economy. This excitation then, 
proceedsand joins others produced by other causes, and mo- 
difies them more or less ; that is to say, it influences the dis- 
tribution of the fluids, their temperature, their assimilation, 
nutrition, muscular motion, &c. &c. Nevertheless, its princi- 
pal action is in the nervous system, which contracts a habit 
to such a degree, that the want of this excitation produces a 
state of languor, which may be the cause of a diseased state 
of the system, wherein we always trace the presence of irri- 
tation ; and this is the necessary result of that reaction which 
the subtraction of excitants produces, in subjects whQ have 
not been previously deprived of irritability. Let us now see 
how this subtraction of various stimulants can produce dis- 
eases of irritation. 

Sec. 2. How the defect of excitation jnroduces irritaiwt 
disease. 

We have already said that man cannot live but by means 
of excitation, but this, whatever be the cause, has a tenden- 
cy to become weak after a certain time ; so that life would 
inevitably be extinguished, if new stimulations were not ap- 
plied continually to renew and keep up excitation. Such is 
the general fact, applicable to all excitations. The extinc- 
tion of life does not always take place with the same prompt- 
itude. That depends on the kind and importance of Ae 
excitants whose absence menaces life. The subtraction 
of oxygen produces directly and quickly an extinction of ex- 
citability and by consequence of excitation. No reaction 
can take place here, because reaction is founded on excita- 
bility which cannot be kept up without oxygen : but in « 
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threat iiuDibcr of other cases (his reaction is displayed, and 
produces diseases of irritation consecutive on sedation* or 
secondary, which we did but slightly touch upon in treating 
of diseases produced by direct debility. 

The subtraction of external caloric when complete and 
rapid, produces death like the privation of oxygen accom* 
panied by great cold. But if the caloric be subtracted in- 
completely and in a moderate degree, and the respiraticn 
still remains perfect, excitability is not destroyed but rather 
augmented ; while reaction developes in the skin, or some 
other organ in its neighbourhood, an excitation beyond the 
normal degree and which amounts to irritation. Hence 
arise the inflammations of the akin, such as chilblains, acute 
rheumatisms, colds, and all those phlegmasia^ which are the 
morbid consequence of cold applied to the external surface 
of the body. Remember that the fluids flowing always to 
the place where excitation calls for them, having no princi- 
pal of action of their own,f abandon the skin when cold has 
relaxed its activity, and when return of reaction has pro- 
duced any inflammation in the part ; or they accumulate any 
where internally where irritation takes place in consequence 
of reaction. Cold also produces pain, hemorrhages, aug- 
mentations of secretion, efiusions of serosity, &c. which we 
cannot refer to any other vital modification than reactive 
excitation converted into irritation. 

This conseauence is forced upon us, because cold acts 
only on irritability ; and irritability presides over all the sen- 
sations, over all motions of the body, and over all displace- 
ments of the fluids. 

The subtraction of nutritious food and drink, leaves the 
stomach without excitation : but if irritability be not pre- 
viously destroyed, and if the cerebral functions can yet ex- 
ert themselves, the change produced by this privation of 
alimentary excitement in the stomach, is perceived ; and 
innervation takes place in the stomach and in all the organs 

*Ttie want of action from want of cxciUmtB and excitations. The 
effect of the claim of medicines called sedatives. — TVansl, 

t If they bad, they would ^ where that principle guided thcm^ and not 
where nutrition calls (br them. They can have nopnnciple of action other 
than the affinities which connect their molecules with tnoseof the solids : 
hut as these affinities can qply take place in tlic narrowest canals^ the 
fluids forming a mass arc soft, and are directed mechanically by the ac- 
tion of the heart and arteries and veins, and by tlie pressure of the air : 
powers to which it is latterly proposedtoadd£n^o«iiiMf ovinter-cspillar>' 
•'loctricitv. See tlie last note of tho atithor. 
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charged witli primary or incipient assiuiilatioiijth$i..^excitu- 
— ^ tion they experience becomes converted int^[tfn tation^ hfe 
^ fluids are summoned thither, and if hungering eMRnTies, 
inflammation seizes on the digestive organs, and more or 
less on the principal viscera ; while the external parts grow 
meagre, and are only animated by sympathetic pains and 
convulsions : the man gives way under excess of suffering 
to the disorganization of his viscera, long before his fat is ex- 
hausted, or the surplus of his circulating fluids consumed, 
or any other of the materials which nature seems to have 
placed in reserve to supply the defect of nutriment. Hence 
you may observe, that the greater the force and the irrita- 
bility of the system, the less resistance can the man make 
to the imperious demand for food. 
I The iiritat^pa that. tsJces plsice in thfl. stomarh, d^privad 
"^ I ^j^o^ijis^uspected to depend on the continually increasing 
progress of animalization, an effect of the chemistry of life, 
which begins io operate on the alimentary ingesta in the 
stomach, and which finishes by placing in the solids the 
animalized molecules. Whether the gastric irritation of 
hungry persons depends on this cause, or on the increased 
aeridity of the digestive juices, on the increase of innerva- 
tion from the internal sense of the stomach on the brain, or 
on the conjunction of all these causes, still it exista : to a 
certain point it is allayed by water. On the other hand, 
though the want of water is more intolerable than the want 
of solid food, on account of the internal heat that accompanies 
thirst, 1 have heard several sailors who had been exposed 
to suffering from thirst in the Pacific, say, that they couldnot 
have preserved life, but by consenting to eat, notwithstand- 
ing the thirst that afflicted them. They declared that all 
their companions who were unable to overcome the repug- 
nance to food, died miserably. Hence we may conclude, 
that however stimulant alimentary substances may be, as in 
this case were biscuit and salt meat, they acted as sedatives 
on the gastric membrane over excited by hunger. These 
sailors declared that they felt refreshed by the solid nutri- 
ment. Still we may conceive that this refreshing sensation 
can reach only to a certain degree, and if the want of water 
had not ceased, these men would have been reduced to the 
inability of swallowing solid food, however strong the de- 
sire to take it might be. Perhaps those who fell victims 
were already reduced to this inability. Moreover, this 
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ovei-exciuiioii, from want of food, uiay bu as easily cuii- 
ccived, as that which arises from want of sleep ; but it is not 
easy to explain either the one or the other. It is of the 
nature of any viscus that is deprived of its natural modifier, 
to stimulate the brain, and provoke it to those acts which 
are required to supply the want, and from stimulation to 
irritation, the step is easy. But there is an exception to be 
noticed here, relating to very old, very thin, very weak 
persons, whose irritability is in great part exhausted. Such 
persons, not being able to react, fall a sacrifice in a short 
time, by the direct operation of the want of food. 

What we have said respecting the death of robust persons, 
shows that the want of nourishment is seldom of itself a 
cause of death. In fact, by aid of certain drinks, proper to 
retard inflammatory action in the digestive organs, a man 
may live without solid food, even until he has consumed 
the stock of nutriment in reserve distributed ^through his 
body, and till he has reached the last stage of marasmus ; 
this continues a long time, when the person is not exposed 
to fatiguing exercise. This is a most valuable privilege 
for our species in the social state, and that ought to afford 
comfort to persons who are prohibited from food on account 
of disease, or from any accidental cause. 

The other external excitants, to whose action we are 
exposed, ought to be regarded as factitious, and are not 
absolutely necessary to our existence. They tend only to 
keep up the equilibrium, and their subtraction cannot pro- 
duce irritation. In fact, independently of all original want, 
we assume the habit of being excited in some certain man- 
ner, and in some ceitain organs : we find pleasure in this, 
and then a factitious want is create^. If the excitations that 
these enjoyments give rise to, should be wanting, we feel 
restlessness and uneasiness ; the well-marked desire of ex- 
periencing our usual stimulations shews itself. This desire 
may of ksclf increase and be exalted into irritation, situated 
in the brain and viscera. This irritation is produced by a 
moral cause ; but the defect of our habitual excitations may 
affect us in another manner. We allude to those cases 
where such excitations induce the evacuation of a fluid of 
some kind. This fluid being no longer directed to its usual 
emunotory, becomes a burthen upon the animal economy, 
and if nature does not direct it to its regular and normal 
course of discharge, such as cutaneous perspiration^ urine. 
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lk,t. it excites in the organic tissue an extraordinary ii-ritatioiu 
which becomes a real disease. 

In our opinion, we may regard these as the chief causes ol 
those irritative diseases which depend on defect of excitement. 

Let us now proceed to investigate those which are pro- 
duced directly by excitation. 

Sec. 3. How excess of excitation produces diseases of 
irritatiofiy and what those diseases are. 

We repeat once more, that excitement will become extin- 
guished, if it be not kept up by stimulants. We now add, 
tnat to maintain an equilibrium, it is necessary that new 
stimulants should not be applied to the nervous portion of 
the several organs, until the excitation of those which have 
preceded, has been reduc3d down to a certain pblcir ': This 
point is not easy to be determined ; it varies according to 
individual constitution, and according to the habitude and 
the degree of the excitants or stimulants. If excitation be 
too often renewed, if it be always applied, before that which 
has preceded it be sufficiently weakened, or if it be provoked 
by agents of uncommon activity, it no longer becomes of 
itself gradually weaker, until it falls into a regular normal 
type ; but it continues ; and although the organ be removed 
from the action of the stimulants that have provoked this 
new irritation, it exceeds its normal type, and puts on the 
character of irritation. In all these cases, excitation travels 
on with great rapidity in nervous matter : it is propagated 
from one visceral centre to another^ always receiving a 
fresh impulse at the place most excited : it attracts and ac- 
cumulates the fluids in all the tissues where it predominates, 
and tends to denaturalize the phenomena of calorification, 
secretion, exhalation, and nutrition, as we shall soon see.* 

The propfs of this assertion are abundant, and obvious to 
all observers. We need only remark some of the most 
striking, and which may be referred to the different organic 
apparatus. An atmosphere too oxygenated, excites the 
lungs more strongly in proportion as they are at the time 

* Bee Examen des doctrines medicales, 1816, p. 4«')9, where the follow- 
inff passage may bo found under the head physiolofqf of irriiaUonsi — 
" when a stimulant acts on our organs, tlie nerves receive the impresBioii. 
This irritating impression being received in the nervous syatraii the 
course it takes is this : either it remains there and produces mori>id phe- 
nomena, neuroses ; or it operates on the sanguineous capillary tyAsm, 
and determines therein pmegmasis ; or it operates on the aon-sanguine 
ous capillaries, secietoiy or excrctor}^ exhalant or absorbent, and give^ 
riso to those numberless alterations of which T have before spoken." 
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luore excileable, and the re pr ojuffts ipfl?"""^*i^n. Food 
excites the stomach "Sunng a certain time: but if by new 
supplies of food we are resolved to expose that organ to new 
excitements, before the last digestion is sufficiently weaken- 
ed, the stomach undergoes an excitement, which is not 
weakened in the usual and normal manner, it becomes irri- 
tation : at first this is merely nervous, and is dissipated by 
the passage of the ingesta, or by other stimulants : but if 
this overloading be persevered in, the irritation becomes 
sufficiently streng to produce an unnatural accumulation of 
fluids.* The lapse of time necessary to produce this over 
excitation, varies according to the more or less stimulating 
quality of the meats and drink, and according to the power 
in the individual of establishing an equilibrium of normal 
excitation : but whether it require a week or several years, 
still, over eating and indulgence in intoxicating liquors, is 
sure to bring on gastritis more or less nervous, and accom- 
panied always by a morbid alteration in the tissues irrita- 
ted. Certain substances exceedingly exciting, such as 
stron g alcohol, acrid and corrosive poisons, &c. require only 
anlnstant to produce this irritation in the stomac'n ] in like 
manner certain deleterious gases can produce an over ir- 
ritation in the respiratory organs, in the twinklingof aneyc. 
If the natural excitants of our organs of sense, the eyes, the 
ears, the nostrils, the mouth, the skin, are too powerful, the 
apparatus exposed to their action suffers in consequence : 
but if you suspend the stimulation, the excitation produced 
will decrease, and the equilibrium will be soon re-establish- 
ed : but if the stimulation be incessantly repeated before 
this equilibrium be restored, the sensitive apparatus will be 
irritated, will become disordered, and often within a shade 
of the disorganization of the part. Those who have long 
misused their eves are in this case. The ear is not irrita- 
ted but by sounds extremely loud; but the nose and thc 
mouth are often irritated by sternutatories and sialagogues : 
as to the skin, any one may verify our statements by using 
frictions or topical irritants. 

In all intellectual operations, it is the brain that acts. Al- 
low it rest after exertion, and you may enjoy with impunity 
the pleasures of study. Rut if you keep on forcing it, 
oitherby continued study, or by yielding to the movements 

* II«Micc licart-bum,riiroiiij t."-tr:. iMt1:ii>iinntion«or^uf^-inflnininntinn 
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bi the passions, and compel it to new exertions before the 
first has settled down to a normal state, the stimulation be- 
comes excessive, irritation is produced, and the delicate 
medullary tissue of this organ becomes exposed to serioas 
alterations by the extraordinary afflux of fluids to the part, 
and the deviations from the nutritive affinities. This organ 
is one in which it is singularly difficult to re-establish the 
normal type of its organic action, because it is the boundary 
of all the lively stimulations which take place on the sur- 
faces of relation, both of the external and internal tissues ; it 
is no wonder then that the maladies which depend on cere- 
bral irritation are so common. Megrims, lunacies, convol- 
sions, paralyses, apoplexies, arc the chief ; all acknowlei%- 
ing irritation as their cause, but not always induced by the 
irregular exercise of the intellect or affections: the stimula- 
tion of the stomach is a frequent source, in consequence of 
the sympathy of the organs of thought with those of digestion. 

We have been too lone ignorant that the heart compelled 
to beat with supernormal activity by violent exercise, faj 
moral affections, and by the inflammations produced bj fe- 
ver, ends by contracting an irritation which is sufficient to 
alter its tissue, and conduct it by hypertrophy, to the state 
of aneurism. Intellectual labour pushed too far, passions 
violent and more especially long continued, giving no rest 
to innervation, or time to return to a normal state, ensra- 
der every ddy a state of irritation whose principal seat is in 
the nervous apparatus of the three viscerd cavities ; lor it is 
thus (as we shall see) irritation has different predominant 
localities, as well as different degrees of intensity. It is 
easy to apply to the organs of generation, the secretory or- 
gans, and tnc muscles, the observations we have just made 
on the principal visceral apparatus, considered as liable to 
the influence of excitants. 

This second source of disease, (excess of excitation con- 
verted into irritation ) is more fruitful than the first ( defect 
of excitation) and is indeed the source whence far the great- 
er part of our maladies flow. Writers may assert, eeneralty, 
that over exercise of our organs fatigues them, and that tl« 
body long exposed to these rough proofs is used up and 
worn out. But in saying this they express the result only, 
Avithout affording any notion of the physiological changes that 
produce it. This process is excitation, and the modifica- 
tion of it that destroys us, is in cverv case irritatiot]. 
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It is lo this irritation \vc must refer a crowd of diseases, 
which have been attributed to vicious humours, or to virus; 
such as scrofula, ring-worms, &c. and those which arise from 
the af^ency of contagion and infection. In fact, how do these 
maladies differ from those whose causes we have indicated? 
Certainly in the nature of the irritating agent only. laDuc. 
most usual irritative afleciious» the jigcnls arc.lliase.j\iuch 
keep up AUt-fijikcJicc. They arc in fault only by beifig in 
^^Wflff ^'' in defect. But let them undergo an alteration in 
their constituent principles, let them be deteriorated by fer- 
mentation, putrefaction, or loaded with foreign deleterious 
principles, and we shall see them converted into true poi- 
sons: in that case, they are upon the same footing with every 
other substance in nature, not destined for our nourishment 
or our sustenance, in the regular and usual manner. Nev- 
ertheless, what ellect have ail these poisons but to produce 
irregular abnormal excitations, and without requiring re- 
peated or prolonged action, to convert them into an irrita- 
tion capable of wearing out the nervous power, producing a 
collapse, or determining active congestions in the principal 
viscera ? It is said they affect the humours of the body; but 
during life this is a chimera. All that can truly be said 
hereon, is that the humours of the body may serve as vehi- 
cles to them during a longer or shorter time : but this virus, 
these poisons will produce no disease till they produce an ir- 
ritation in the solids. This is proved, inasmuch as the ani- 
mal economy may become habituated to such of them as arc 
not poisonous in a very high degree, or do not corrode the 
tissues: for the molecules of these |)oisons circulate in our 
vessels without injury for an indeterminate time without any 
renewal of those irritations which their contact heretoforo 
produced in the solids : such are putrid miasmata of moder- 
ate activity, and those of a much more active charactefi be- 
longing to the plague, the yellow fever, the small pox, &c. 
As to those poisons whose activity is such, that life is incom- 
patible with their piesence, they can make no attack but by 
irritating the organs and destroying them, as strong aci^ 
and alkalies do when injected into the vessels ; or in causing 
by too rapid an excitement a loss in the nervous matter, of 
that excitability to which our existence is attached : such 
are the gases which exhale from certain burying places, and 
whose first inhaL:!ion is suddenly fatal. Our opinion is, that 
of the known p^jisnn.-*, none of them arc dircctiv sedative of 
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nervous excitability : and we will demonstrate it by some 
detailed observations which cannot find a place here, but 
which will be decisive. At present we can only give a 
bare idea of this. Whenever the most formidable among 
the poisons act in a small dose, upon some tissue actively 
alive, they over excite that tissue ; this is a fact of expe- 
rience. Can we then conclude, that when they kill sudden* 
ly, wften applied in quantity, that they produce this effect in 
any other manner than by rapidly consuming the excitability 
of the more delicate tissues ? Of those tissues in our econo* 
my which are most vibratory, in those where all the move- 
ments of the animal machine comnienre, of those qn which 
our existence depends, in a word on the nervous tissues? 
These reflections are made to awaken our curiosity to the 
manner in which irritation acts when it once establishes it- 
self in our organs, it is to this investigation we are now 
proceeding, in order to complete the general history of this 
interesting phenomenon. 

Sec. 4. 0/ihe changes that take place in the arganSjin 
consequence of Irritation, 

The irritated tissues assume more.xa£id«;SuUu2P9 than in 
their normal state. They summon to^the irritated part, the 
fluids, in consequence of the affinity that takes place be- 
tween the fluids and the solids, and which is stronger as the 
power of life is more intense. They Jorm w hat are called 
diseased vital erections, f rrrrtinnTYithlcfrmfirbidas) whiirh ' 
in their turn produce changes in t he "^o^c o f existence of 
16*6 Hissiies themselves. ' The first anTcEieT^is the tn/lam- 
maiory state. The irritated part swells, becomes penetrated 
with blood, and red : caloric is disengaged more than usual, 
and the local temperature is increased. The part is threat- 
ened by disorganization ; but as inflammation may assume a 
variety of shades, so may the disorganization consequent 
upon it. When inflammation has produced an excessive con- 
gestion, gangrene or death of the tissue ensues, and putre- 
faction takes place before it be detached from the living 
parts ; oftener it is suppuration ; at other times is a hard, 
red, inflamed place. These three terminations generally 
render the part aficcted unfit for its destined uses ; it sepa- 
rates entirely, or it becomes soft, dissolves, and the solid 
Aioleeules of which it consisted are re-absorbed: that is, are 
carried away by the stream of circulation that is perpetually 
passing through the part in question « and of course they dis- 
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appear iroiii the oigaiiizaliuii. 'i*hii» desiruclioa may he 
complete or incomplete ; in the latter case tlie part that ex- 
periences a phlegmonous inflammation, may still perform its 
functions. 

Id certain cases, the inflammation, either in respect of its 
duration, or in respect of the organization of the diseased 
tissue, loses part of its activity, and becomes chronic. There 
are some inflammations, which establish in the parts they at- 
tack, a kind of abnormal nutrition, which covers the part 
with vegetations : indeed we may say, that before it produ- 
ces the destruction of an organ, inflammation always begins, 
by determining to that organ a certain degree of hypertro- 
phy : but this hypertrophy disapi>ears, whenever the inflam- 
mation becomes rapid ; and it never makes a great progress 
unless in those inflammations whose moderate intensity al- 
lows them to continue a long time. 

Inflammation which has not produced disintegration of the 
tissues, often causes them in its decline, to contract abnor- 
mal adhesions; and produces deformities in the tissues, 
more or less conhiderahle, without having occasioned a real 
disorganization. It produces these alterations, by trans- 
forming the lymphatic molecules which it has evaporated at 
the surface of inflamed tissues, into solids. It is thus that 
it consolidates wounds, and establishes durable adhesions 
between surfaces that were previously unconnected, or that 
rubbed against, or slid over each other. The pleura, the 
pericardium, the peritoneum, arc the most usual seats of 
these adhesions ; but they may be formed in any situation 
where two inflamed surfaces come in contact. We take 
advantage of this disposition to adhesion in our organs, to 
cure some original deformities, such as the hair-lip : it suf- 
fices for this purpose, to make the two living surfaces 
bloody, by cutting through the lip, setting the edges 
free, and then keeping them in contact. The inflammation 
that takes place, produces an adhesion which lasts through 

life. 

It is by means of inflammation, that irritation produces the 
most astonishing efiects. As yet we have but briefly touch- 
ed upon those which take place in the part where inflam- 
mation is develo|)cd ; by-and-bye, we shall examine the 
consequences. Our business at present, is to enquire into 
what passes in other organs, in consequence of the inflam- 
mation of anv one of them. 
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^^iight intlaiiuuations affect that pait only where they arc 
seated, and very often the individual is not sensible of thcu* 
presence. A man in a fit of appoplexy does not feel the 
blister you apply to his skin ; the inflammations excited in 
a paralytic limb are seldom felt ; several deep seated inflam- 
mations in a part containing few nerves, in a subject of dull 
sensibility, run their course without any painful sensation 
giving evidence of their presence. 

Pain, accurately speaking, is not among the number of lo- 
cal phenomena, that are essential to inflammation. Indeed, 
how should it be, for sensibility is a function of the brain ? 
Pain, therefoie, must be ranked among the extra local phen- 
omena which depend on transmitted irritation. The nerves, 
agents of all irritative communication, conductors of all stim- 
ulation, transmit irritation to the brain when it is violent in 
an inflamed part. Hence, pain is the valuable exponent 
which completes the diagnosis of inflammation ; and we may 
see how important this sign is, when it becomes necessary 
to pronounce on inflammation in some hidden organ, where 
redness is not visible, where increase of heat, not distinguish- 
able by the touch, can only be referred to pain, and where 
tumefaction is hard to be ascertained. 

But here, the history of inflammation becomes complica- 
ted and obscure to a degree, that requires on the part of the 
physician efforts of attention, of reasoning, and of induction, 
which prevented this phenomenon from being fully under- 
stood and appreciated by the ancients. So soon as inflam- 
mation or phlegmasia (synonimous expressions) is consid- 
erable, whether from its activity, its extent, or iiom its vio- 
lently aflecting the brain, this cerebral irritation afiects also 
a crowd of other organs, which in return transmit to the 
brain their own irritations. Hence, proceed a great variety 
of painful sensations, and motions more or less unpleasant 
and disordered ; the first mover in this tumultuous assem- 
blage, inflammation, is often lost sight of by the suffering in- 
dividual ; and it has long been overlooked by those whose 
business it is to observe what passes, and procure him relief. 

What else in fact are those fevers, which for so many 
centuries have been objects of investigation to the physi- 
cians, and the perpetual sources of their hypotheses and 
controversies, but inflammations misunderstood ? And Avhy 
has it been so ? Because irritation transmitted to the brain 
by the part inflamed, and re-transmitted from the brain to 
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beveral othui* libsucs, produced stronger seniiutioiis thau 
those which are referred to the original center of inflam- 
mation. These secondary irritations are what constitute 
the ^' sympathies" of the inflammatory state. It will be 
seen that we do not hesitate to attribute them to. the brain ; 
and our remarks on those inflammations that are not felt, and 
which do not occasion pain at their place of origin, nor sen- 
sation in any other part, justify our opinion. 

It has been asked how the nerves can be the agents of 
sympathy between distant organs supplied with different 
nerves ? It has been forgotten by those who ask this ques* 
lion, that the brain is the center of all the nerves, and that 
it never receives a stimulation without reflecting it not only 
to the nerves that transmitted it, but to others.* These re- 
flected stimulations, effect each organ according to the na- 
ture of its functions, and often originate in them, irritations 
more painful than those at the original locality of the inflam- 
mation. 

This is not only the case in those inflammations which are 
sufficiently intense to produce fever, but in many others far 
less violent. Thus it is sometimes with the phlegmasia of 
the stomach and intestines, which without being themselves 
the seat of much pain, occasion-distressing head aches, pains 
in the back and loins, in the sides of the chest, in the shoul- 
ders, weariness in the limbs, or determinations to delirium, 
whose cause is mistakenly referred to the head. It is in 
consequence of these sympathetic transmissions, by means 
of the brain, that deep seated inflammations in the bronchioD, 
irritate the larynx and produce cough ; that inflammations 
in the parenchyma of the lungs, occasion pains in the back 
or at the middle of the sternum ; when they occur in the 
larce intestines, they constitute dysentery, affect the loins 
and the thighs, and produce there more pain than at the in- 
flamed locality ; in like manner, inflammations of the uterus, 
occasion with many women durable pains in the loinsand the 
groin ; in certain inflammations of the brain, the uneasiness 
wews itself principally in the stomach and digestive organs, 
or else in certain muscles which become convulsed and par- 
alytic; many inflammations of the urinary passages, ore 
painful only at the extremity of the urethra ; those of the 

*Thi0 Act has been demonstrated in the treatise, ()n physiolo^ appli- 
ed to pathology ; and before, in treating of the intellectual and instinct- 
ive excitation. 
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kiidiie}:^ uniiuunco themselves imiuediulely iu iiiuuy eaaes 
by vomitings, and the disengagement of much gas in the 
stomach. This confusion does not take place in external 
phlegmasia ; the form, characters, swelling, pain, heat, red- 
ness, are all manifest ; the diagnosis of external inflamma- 
tions has always been more easy than those that take place 
in organs hidden among the visceral cavities ; but for want 
of a just notion of thcs^ sympathies, physicians and sur- 
geons have often mistaken the influence of external inflam- 
mations on these organs. 

If all internal inflammations showed themselves by errors 
of perception always the same, their diagnosis would not 
present any great difficulty ; but the same ^ hle^masia may 
present very difierent sympathies, whil e in poine p gf ffea tnc 
original and local phenomenon, is far more vio lent _than tli e^ 
sel^ndary results. Hence no doubt iKie slow' march oF the' 
scFence of medicine : these last mentioned inflammations, 
and those of the surface have been assumed as prototypes, 
and the others have been misunderstood. Physiological 
medicine alone, which brings us acquainted with the vari- 
ous functions of the same organ, and teaches us to appre- 
ciate the relations that they bear to all the others, can ex- 
plain the causes and the reasons of this apparent confusion. 
We cannot enter into the details here. 

Among the phenomena which refer themselves to the 
transmission of irritation, we must note the alterations that 
take place in the colour, and in the secretions of organs more 
or less distant from the seat of disease. The most marked 
examples of this kind attend inflammatory irritation ; it is 
thus that the redness of the tongue, of the palate, and the 
conjunctiva, corresponds to inflammation of the stomach ; 
that the saliva and mucus of the mouth, are augmented in 
gastro-duodenal irritation. Similar changes are brought on 
by inflammation in the pancreatic juice and in the bile. It 
is always a sympathetic irritation transmitted to the secre- 
tory organs, which in lieu of their usual restrained action, 
all on a sudden excites in them an augmented action, which 
often passes into a morbid state. 

All these sympathies, which we shall denominate organ- 
ic, cannot take place but through the intervention of the 
nerves ; but there are two orders of nerves ; and those 
which play the principal part in these afiiections of relation, 
are the visceral nerves dependent on the great sympathetic. 
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because they preside over the action of the vascular systeiu< 
No doubt the cerebral ner^xs have their part also to per- 
form, for they are connected with the first mentioned order 
throughout all the viscera ; but it is solely as proceeding 
from the nervous system in general, and keeping up an ex- 
citation in that system that the cerebral nerves act ; for the 
intermedium of cerebral perception which belongs exclu- 
sively to the cerebral nerves, is by no means necessary to 
organic symptoms. Still it is a fact that the brain can influ- 
ence the secretions; thus the idea of meat produces saliva ; 
the idea of the infant, whom she suckles can occasion a flow 
of milk in a nurse's breast ; anger acts upon the liver ; and 
the idea of the act of generation on the testicules. But it 
is not probable that the intervention of the encephalon, 
should be necessary to organic sympathies, otherwise than 
as a cause of general excitement : for irritation pervades the 
nerves in all directions, and does not need the aid of the 
brain to pass and be propagated through nervous matter. 

This has been already clearly shewn in the first section, 
of Chap. IV. and we may dispense with the proofs here. 

In some cases normal excitement transformed by excess 
into irritation, throws out the blood which it attracts to the 
part, and produces hemorrhage. The evacuation of the 
blood, which forms a conjestion, depends on the organic dis- 
position of the part, and on this also, that the exterior pores 
are less irritated, or less strong and tenacious, than the inter- 
nal capillaries that act upon them. The analog}- which ap- 
proaches hemorrhage to inflammation, results from identity 
of cause, similitude of local phenomena, until the moment 
when the blood is expelled, and the facility with which he- 
morrhage and inflammation succeed or replace each other, 
either in the same or in diflerent tissues. Nevertheless, it 
is not every tissue that is susceptible of spontaneous hemorr* 
hage, while there is no tissue which may not be the seat of 
that kind of irritation which constitutes phlegmasia. 

irritation developed in the Ji Y Jng tiaai^e, does not alway s 
alter it so an {^ pr/wjim^^ I'nflampni^finn Th^F c arc cases 
wherei n th e principjd eff e ct of irri tationjs Jo accumula te | tt 
"^' ' rtTC lVm pKanir|)art of our Tiumors^ a nJlo cKango 
Son y f t^^ p^*^! in a *^^a»^^^»' Hiffitt^p* Ironi th cdus* 
^ [ftizatiop g t^^^ inflAtnpna^i^i^ hrinc** on^ and.wJbJclLjSfl 
iave notg dLftlrcady. 

'l'hif!^fibrpnof> ari«os from the primitive nnd original dif« 
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lerciice of the tissues of which our organs are composed^ 
and on the mode of action and the shade of irritability which^ 
presides over the life of each tissue. The arcolarjtfuUuttr ' 
liar 'tissue is present in all our organs, and "tf 'shews itaeUT -. 
aiQong them in various forms : sometimes as 9nudl4hd9pa£r*^ 
rent lamina}, more or less relaxed or tightened, and serving ~^ 
as a means of union between the organs, and between the 
different parts of the same organs ; sometimes as fattj tissue, 
when it fills large spaces between the organs and the appa- 
ratus; in otlier cases, condensed and flattened as mem- 
branes, which have always a cellular aspect, corresponding 
to the rest of the tissue of the same kind, and a surface free 
and slippery, which corresponds to itself by means of dupli- 
catures and foldings, and which is smooth and slippery by 
means of the lymphatic vapours by which it is continually- 
moistened : its use is to facilitate considerable removals, and 
diminish the friction that would otherwise be the consequence . 

Such are the tissues of diflcrent aspects, but which may- 
be regarded as modifications of one only ; and which are the 
usual seat of the most intense inflammations ; a proposition 
which has been developed in our Histon^y of Chronic Phlegm 
niasuB. When irritation has displayed itself there with 
energy, it attracts much blood to the parts, it swells them 
out, expands them where they are not too much condensed, 
and produces the phlegmon of which we have already spo- 
ken, and which has long been regarded as the type of all 
inflammations. But below this first degree^ yaS^UiACJ 
tljtion^a crowd ofof hers group iTiemsiSR'es, wBicVare 
less worthy of attention. Let us try in few words to give a 
clear idea of them. 

The first fact that strikes us is, that these same tissues are 
susceptible of another degree of irritation, which may itself 
be divided into several secondary degrees. Indeed, when 
irritation has not conducted these tissues through inflamma- 
tion, to suppuration or cangrene ; when it has not termina- 
ted by a gradual loss of its activity, and by organizing the 
lymph at the surface of inflamed parts, it engorges them with 
the same fluids for which, in their normal state, they served 
as a depot, and alters the nature of their nutrition in ways 
more or less extraordinary : hence, the degenJBratJQns that 
put' on the character of lard, or fat, the' fibrous, schfrrous, 
cncephaloid, &c. These degenerations jy ere formerly as- 
cribed to some virus, di* spccinc depravations of the humors; 
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Uui observations made on their causes, on their progress, 
on their relation to other affections, and on their methods of 
cure, have demonstrated that they arc nothing else but pro- 
ducts of irritation. — Seethe ^'^ History ofPkUgmama^^^ arti- 
cle Periiamiia. Such is the first variety of sub-inflammations, 
that are seated in the same tissues, wherein inflammation is 
apt to develope itself with the greatest degree of intensity. 

The second variety of sub-inflammations, is manifested in 
lymp hatic ga nglions, which are found every where in the 
cSIOfse of tne aB'sofbent vessels of a certain size. These 
little bodies are composed of blood vessels, nerves, and 
lymphatics, united by the areolar tissue ; but it is not well 
known, in what manner the different tissues that compose 
them are disposed. In all cases, we may observe that irri- 
tation takes place in them under the influence of certain 
exciting causes, and that it may be augmented into inflam- 
mation, which however is not common ; but the ganglions 
are often irritated in a manner that makes them swell, and 
hardens them with a remarkable augmentation of tempera* 
ture, and reduceath^ia.s^t length to a white substance, some- 
what likfijaiid. cbeeae : this is the second variety of sul- 
uiBam^ation. 

The areolar tissue, and the ganglionic lymphatic, consti- 
tute a part of all our organic apparatus. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find them affected and degenerated in all long 
continued irritations of that apparatus. These two first 
elements being well understood, let us proceed to such ap- 
pearances as belong particulaily to these irritations. 

And first of all, let us fix our attention on those secretory 
organs, whose business it is to elaborate the humours des- 
tined to the performance of several functions. Such arc 
the salivary glands, the liver, the pancreas, the kidneys, the 
testicules, the mammary glands, the foUicules spread over 
all the sur&ces of relation, as well external as internal, and 
certain glands of a similar nature, such as the amygdoloid, 
the prostrate, the lacry mal glands. All these are composed 
of a jHToper secreting tissue, which varies in a small degree, 
but which ia always reducible, to blood vessels ; to the ves- 
sek which eliminate the secreted humor ; to lymphatic 
ganglions in the larger ones ; and absorbent vessek in all of 
tiicm, to nerves more or fewer ; and a cellular tissue, more 
or less abundant, more or less relaxed or stretched, and 
which sen'cs as a means of union to these various tissues. 
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l*hcsc organs, moreover, offer to our remark the first 
mode of organic irritation, inflammation ; which, in its high- 
est degree, confuses all these tissues by expanding exces- 
sively the cellular tissue, and filling it with blood, accompa- 
nied by heat, pain, and imminent danger of suppuration or 
gangrene. But, if we examine all these secreting organs, 
when they are not tormented by this rapid action, we shall 
find nothine but irritation excited by the same causes that 
produce phlegmon, or by the action of several other excit- 
ants, and confined in its influence to some of their tissues 
-in particular. Thus, when a gland ftlig|iti^ W ai^^ g^y^lU^I ^ 
ceases on a sudden to secrete, or furnisneslFs fluid in greater 
Quantity than usual, or presents it more ^r lea s altff redydifc ■ 
fluent, concrete, odorant, irritant as to theneigjUllUf lllg parcr; 
when this fluid, badly elaborated, becomes decomposed, 
forming concretions more or less solid, with a feeling of 
smarting, weight, lancinating pains, &c. can we avoid con- 
cluding that irritation has taken up its abode in that portion 
of the glandular apparatus, which is destined to form saliva 
in the salivary glands, bile in the liver, urine in the kidneys, 
seed in the testicules, fat or transpirable matter in the skin, 
mucosity in the internal membranes of the lungs, the gastric 

Eassages, the bladder, &c. ? At length, after these organs 
aving, for a long time secreted improperly, begin to swell, 
to harden, to become painful, to put on a schirrous appear* 
ance, or pass into a cancerous state — instructed by what 
passes daily under our eyes, in tissues purely cellular, or 
gandionic, when feebly irritated, we shall at length begin to 
think that the tissues which constitute part ofJuuUfiiglStory 
glands have, in like manner, been affected b y ir ri tation. 

Thus it has been, that the supposiCTd humoral dueaseslbr- 
mcrly attributed to ferments, to acridities, to virus, such as 
salivations, bilious affections, obstructions of the liver con- 
nected with chronic gastro-enteritis, obstinate pulmonic 
catarrhs, obstructions of the bladder or the rectum, tetters, 
involuntary emissions, fluor albus, diabetes, gouty affections, 
&c. rank among irritations, or sub-inflammations of the se- 
cretory organs, and finally belong to *iuh- inflam m y ^ j<^ n a^ either 
mixed, lymphatic, cancerous, or tut)ercular ; when the chro- 
nic irritation has continued in the secretory organs, suffi- 
ciently long to induce a complete degeneration. 

We now begin to study vascular irritation in the more 
eomplicatf^d tissues ; and hereafter, in examining irritation 
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ill those lisMues ot' which \vc have not }el i>j>okcii, \vc bhall 
be able to find nothing contrary to our preceding remarks, 
^ince the areolar tissue and J he m emb^^ncs jorme^ ^^ '^ 
ronatit ute the ba sis n^ ^li^'fiiniA^^ ^ Ever}- where, in fact, in 
the Off Uis which remain to be examined, we ought to meet, 
Ist, in the highest degree, phle g mon, if the areolar t issue, 
where the capillary arteries lermihAR, t9 1K^ lb expSfRV 
itself. Mly, in ^^^ Imy^ r degrees^ and where the areolar ^ 
tissue is ^ndensed, compressed, we m eet f^ither su^^-{^f^flm- 
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mations the effect of inflammation that has been abojctiye, or 
sub-inflammaTtons''primitivel]rancl originally such. These 
sub«inflammations, whether primitive or secondary, if of 
Ions duration, always produce tumours, lardaceous, ence- 

Iiludoid, schirrous, tuburcular, vegetations, collections of 
ymph, or concretions ; in short, when the inQaxnoialion 
which reigns in these altered tissues^ls strongly exasperated* 
either by the iniluence of its own progress, or by causes of '^ 
great activity, cancer becomes the last and deadly conse- 
quence. 

What we have thus summarily and briefly stated, embra* 
ces all the inflammationsofthe locomotive apparatus, known 
under the name of rheumatism and gout, when they are 
caused by cold, or succeed to visceral irritations. These 
are very common diseases, which may be seated either, 1st, 
in the muscles, where the phlegmonous type may take place, 
from the quantity of free cellular tissue, that separates the 
fasciculi of muscle. 2dly, In the aponeuroses and the tendons, 
where inflammation so often becomes abortive, and assumes 
the character of sub-inflammation. Sdly, In the articulations, 
where irritation behaves at first differently, according to the 
constitution of the subjects, and according as it makes its 
appearance at the interior of the capsules, or in the liga- 
ments to which the bones are connected, but where it 
always ends by losing itself in various stages of sub-inflam- 
mation. 4thly, In the cartilages and bones, which admit the 
irritation of soft parts, and which, in their turn, are altered 
by beeoming soft, by caries, or by necrosis. 

The irritations of the same tissues determined by violent 
causes, are subject to the same laws. In fact, phlegmons 
either acute or chronic, caries, white swelling of the ar- 
ticulations, the consequence of wounds or contusions, only 
re-produce in the locomotive apparatus the various phenom* 
enaof which gout and rheumatism are specimens. The 
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phenoaieija of Iruiismission remain ; and experience 8hows» 
us that the irritation of tlie locomotive apparatus may be 
transferred to the viscera, and aiTects them accoi-ding to 
their respective modes of organization.* Finally, we have 
to speak of the irrita^tipins that are seated in Tti^ ]r^|iV^p^|j^ yp- 
paratus or system. We shall divide this apparatus into 
three sections: 1st. The first, will comprehend the nervous 
extremeties that are lost in the tissues, where they become 
confounded with the sanguinary capillaries, and constitute a 
part of the organ itself. This portion of the nervous sys- 
tem is least understood as to its intimate structure. This it 
is which receives the stimulations, and transmits them to the 
second portions or the nervous cords. The irritations to 
which it submits, are divided with the organs of which it 
forms a part ; but it may be more or less affected by them. 
2diy, The second section, or the nervous cords, are of two 
kinds, viz. the cerebral nerves, which consist, as is said, of 
nerves of feeling, and nervesf of motion ; and the splanch- 
nic nerves. The nervous cords are sprinkled here and 
there 'at intervals, with swellings or protuberances gelatino- 
fibrinous, called ganglions. Sdly, The third section, com- 
prehends the cerebral nerves, properly so called, those 
of the cerebellum and medulla oblongata, and those of the 
spinal maiTOw, ( rachidian ) which forms what is called the 
eerebro-rachidian apparatus, or internal sensitive nerve. 
We are now about to take up the irritations of these three 
sections of the nervous system. 

The first fact which strikes us, is one that we have al- 
ready spoken of several times, to wit, that all the irritations 
of a certain intensity, which the fu-st division necessarily 
partakes of, are transported by the nerves of the second sec- 
tion to the internal sensitive, which constitutes the third ; 
and are reflected by the third, back again into the second, 
and thence anew to the first. Thus it is, that there are 
no lively sensations, no considerable muscular movements, 
which do not attest this circle of excitement. So long as 
these excitations are proportioned to those of Ji)ie..jQimos_ 
which admit them, they constitute no maladvjjjpt wEStT' 
they go beyond this, a nei-vous affection takies pla ce, a n eu- 

rosis. — — ^ " *" 

— "" _•_______«_——_— 

^ Quicquid recipitur, recipitur ad modum recipicntis ; is the old school 
n)axiin,|of moBt useful application in a thousand instances. — IVarui. 

f There seems at present little doubt of this, since the experiments of 
Mr. Bell, Mr. Broughton, Majjendie, &c. — Transl. 
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The first divisiou of neuroses eonsibts oi* |>aiurul setiba- 
tiom and convulsive motions, which arc excited by some 
one of those vascular irritations of which we have spoken, 
and which become so predominant, that the patient complains 
greatly, and seeks eagerly to be delivered from them. The 
cases are, 1st, those of persons who by reason of some wound 
or lesion not immediately injuriug a nervous cord, expe- 
rience great pain, convulsion or tetanus. 2dly, those who 
being attacked at first by acute phlegmonous inflammation 
in the digestive organs (the continued or essential fevers so 
called ) soon become affected with delirium or convulsions: 
or who being worried by chronic inflammation, either of the 
digestive canal, or some other of the viscera, as the uterus, 
the heart, the bronchiae, refer it to a crowd of painful sen- 
sations, and become affected with irregular motions of the 
visceral, the respiratory, and locomotive muscles ; this class 
comprises hypochondriacs and hysterical patients. The 
number is very great ; for in the modem state of civiliza- 
tion, few persons arrive at middle age without having con- 
tracted a morbid excess of sensibility in some part of the 
body. Man is greedy of sensations ; he obtains them only 
by excitation, and every organ requires this ; he excites his 
stomach more, and more frequently than he ouglit, especial- 
ly by savory food and fermented liquors ; he compels his 
heart to beat with unreasonable rapidity, either by the pas- 
sions to which he raves himself up, or by painful and irrita- 
ting exercise to which he submits ; ho worries his sexual 
organs to excite in them pleasurable sensations, and seldom 
arrives at a due estimate of his powers in this respect, till 
he has abused them to the injury of his health. Moreover, 
as man, he is exnosed to a multitude of causes which tend 
to distarb the balance of his excitability. Sometimes eold 
freezes his senses, and paralyses his limbs, which re-assume 
their motions only to expose ,him to violent pain ; to fits of 
the riieumatism or the gout, whose intensity mcreases as he 
has voluntarily eontributed to the irritations of his stomach: 
sometimes he is overwhelmed with the weight of painful 
afieetions ; and his sufferings are increased bv his own self 
reproaehes ; or death sometimes snatches from him, the 
being that attached him to life. If the reader has not lost 
sight of the developemebts heretofore made on the functions 
or the nervous system, he may easily comprehend, that a 
man cannot live long in the midst of these terrible attack5, 
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without irritation taking up its permanent abode iu one or 
more of the organs. At first, it is the nen'ous matter of the 
organ which is over excited ; to this succeeds sub-inflam- 
mation and inflammation ; while these two modes of irrita- 
tion do not disorganise the diseased tissue, the nervous phe- 
nomena, that is, the sensations more or less painful, more or 
less extraordinary, as well as the contractions and convulsive 
tortures of the nervous fibres, are all moveable and curable ; 
but when an irregular abnormal nutrition produces difierent 
modes of vascular irritation, and have altered the nature of 
the irritated tissues, there is no resource in medicine. The 
organs and apparatus of which these tissues form a part, 
can no longer live but iu an unnatural and vitiated manner. 
The nervous matter which forms a part of them, is no longer 
in unison with the other regions of the body ; it transmits 
to the encephalic centre an excess of excitement, and com- 
pels it in consequence to act too strongly upon other nerves; 
so that harmony and regularity can no longer reign over the 
living economy. The remainder of life is passed in perpet- 
ual pain, and in pain strongly diversified as to its type : for 
the patient does not only suffer in the diseased organs ; he 
refers his uneasy sensations successively to every depart- 
ment of sensibility. He connects his painful and unusual 
emotions, with all the ideas he has received since he began 
to know himself. He wanders, he suffers, and he causes 
every body else to suffer who approach him. Such is the 
neuropathic. 

Ail these morbid states bear witness, that in perceiving 
an irritation, and in determining the voluntary or involuntary 
motions which are the results of this perception, the internal 
apparatus of sensibility is itself excited to the degree that 
constitutes irritation. Once brought to this abnormal diapa- 
son, the system may undergo all the consequences of it : that 
is to say, its irritation may become phlegmasia, hemorrhagOi 
or sub^inflammation. it is thus that encephalitis, arachnoi- 
ditis, become complicated into what was formerly termed 
essential fever ; and that melancholy, hypochondi'iae, and 
hysteric patients, become lunatic, epileptic, or struck with 
apoplexy. Such is the secondary irritation of the nervous 
system. At first it is neurosis : it then becomes transform- 
ed into something more humoural, viz. vascular irritation.* 

* There is much vague notion and uncertainty amonff physicians of the 
propcnt day, on inflommations of the serous envelope of the brain, called 



The second fact on which wc ought to bestow our atten- 
tion is, that the nerves (the nervous cords) being in part 
formed of the same laminar tissue which we have shown to 
be most liable to contract inflammation, the nerves arc ex- 
posed to the same mode of irritation, which ought to affect 
them more or less according as the same tissue which forms 
their neurilcma, is more or IcbS abundant, more compressed 
and condensed. In fact, without speaking of affections that 
arise from wounds which may attack the nerves as well as 
any other organ, there are other causes which direct and 
fix irritation in the nervous branches, and carry them on to 
the degree of phlegmasia. The inflammation of the large 

the iuniea araehhoidcs. Many observers attribute inadnctjs exclusively 
^ the phle^nissia of that part, as if Uic substance of tlic brain could pos- 
sibly he a Htningcr to it. Others think that the pia mater may becomr; 
inflamed. Others maintain that madness depends exclusively on the in- 
flammation of the gjcy portion of the medullary substance, which occu- 
pies the convex portion of tiie cerebral hcinidplicrefi. It is our opinion, 
that irritation in the encrphaloii cannot incrcoiie IntD inflammation^ unless 
the blood vessels are alsii actively influenced. On the other hand, wc 
cannot conceive tliat dehrium can take place witliont an excitation of the 
white fibres of tiie eocephalon, v hich evidently constitute its particular 
nervous system. From these data, it seems to us that we may assume it 
as certain, that inflammation first appears in tlie pia matur, from whence 
it may propagate itself convrrginjjly into the grey and into the white sub- 
stance ; and divergingly into the arachnoid membrane, even to the dura 
mater and the bone, as is shewn in the ivory sculls of lunatics. It is easy 
to conceive tliat a centre of inflammation, occupying a npacc more or less 
considerable in the vascular sHiiguinruus cap whicli envelopes the brain, 
may propagate itself to the grey substance, and Uirow-into the white med- 
ullary substance irritation enough to occasion lunacy. Man^ things may 
be Mill as to the slight shades of irritation in tliese same tissues, in the 
case where it acts upon tiic blood vost^els in a degree below suppuratory 
inflammation — in cases nhere it resides more especially in the white por- 
tion of the brain and its nen-oiis matter— or in this or that region of this 
sobetaaee ; that is to say, in this or that section of the intcrcnmial ner- 
vous apparatus — butof all tliis wo must say notliing but what rcatt on the 
basis or (acts. Wo shall speak of tliis again. &i we may c^Mervtt in 
addition here, in relation to tiic inflammations of the tunica arachnoiikHi, 
that inflaimnation not proceeding from wounds or vblent lesions (non 
traumoH^mi) eetablishes itself in the cncephalon in two ways, 1st, Some- 
times by means of some moral caose, when the irritation takes place ia 
1 he wUte mcduUary fibre, and affitates fint the inter-cranial nerves under 
the types of deliriwn and convulsions ; and ends by acting on the atagm" 
neouri capillaries, in which it produces inflammatioa; 2dly, Irritation 
sometimes seated in some other Tiscular sanguineous tissue, becoroee 
propagated by organic sympathies in the pia mater and the ariKdinoid 
coat Do not lunacies and arachnitis jwocceding from moral causes, be- 
long to tlic first section ? Do not lunacies proceeoine from oiuitro-enterit is 
b'*!on!r the second ' 
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'- li&fvous cords of the loins, the thighs, the arms, is by jelo 

means uncommon as a consequence of cold, or the suppress 

sion of hemorrhages, or cutaneous or articular inflamma- 

\ tions; local pains and convulsions (neuralgies) arise from 

the same cause. These affections may be determined to 
any branches of nerves on the exterior of the body, by the 
irritation of any nervous cord belonging to them, which may 
find itself enveloped by inflamed parts. The inflammation 
of the roots of the teeth, by attacking the nerve inserted, is 
sufficient to produce neuralgia in difierent branches of the 
fifth pair, and in the facial nerve. Here then is a seeond 
kind of neurosis belonging exclusively to the second section 
of the nervous apparatus, and referring itself to inflamma- 
tory irritation. We see clearly too, that while it depends 
in part on the vascular inflammation of the organs, it is^on* 
'' nectcd also with the internal sensitive or encephalic qqpa- 

ratus ; seeing that the perception of pain always implies an 
excitation of the encephalic tissue, and that all excitation 
may increase into irritation. 
: This last reflection calls us to the consideration of the 

great fact, on which depend neuroses of the third division. 
This manifestly relates to the cases where the substance of 
the cerebro-rachidian apparatus is excited to the degree of 
irritation. This may happen, at first, as a consequence of 
the two primary divisions of the nervous state. For deliriom, 
convulsions, lunacy, which depend on the irritation more or 
less intense of the brain and its membranes, may be provo- 
ked by picking, tearine, or pinching a nervous coid, far 
removed from the head, as well as by acute or chronic 
inflammation of the viscera. Let the primitive irritations 
of the encephalon then take place, and this section will 
comprise all the affections we have recounted, such as deli- 
rium, transitory or permanent, intermittent or continued ; 
! and convulsion ; in so far as these maladies are dependent 

' on local causes extra cerebral, and brought on by excita- 

tions directly applied to the encephalon, as by external 
violence ; or in so far also as they are excited in that appa- 
ratus by intellectual labor, by moral causes, by sanguineous 
plethora, &c. In short, whatever may be the cause that has 
produced irritation in the brain , it may produce also, delirium, 
j coma, epilepsies, apoplexies, palsies ; all of them signs, indi- 

ji catine that encephalic inflammation has become vascular, 

' and that it partakes of the inflammatory state ; the results 
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aie, sanguineous engorgement, suppuration, indurations, CX'- 
travasations of blood and lymph, ulcerations, and other degen- 
erations, more or less considerable, such as, schirrous, car- 
tilaginous, osseous, &c. depending on some fault of nutrition ; 
always analagous to what we observe in other tissues, where- 
in we have studied the important phenomena of vascular 
irritation. 

Such is the brief picture of the second class of maladies, 
and of those that depend on irritation, whether secondary or 
primary. To these, we must add the affections, which arc 
the consequences of these two classes : although not primi- 
tive, they often present indications which merit a particular 
examination. 

The first i^tneral fact at which we ought to stop awhile, 
is the obstacle to the course of the blood, either partial or 
general. The consequence always is, either a debility 
which directs the fluids to one point, or an irritation which 
exciter them to flow thither : such arc aneurisms of the 
heart and arteries, inflammations of the arteries, phlebitis, 
varices and tumors, from whatever cause they may proceed, 
and which take place on the course of the principal vessels. 
This form of disease cannot be well distinguished, until the 
affections of our organs are referred to their true causes ; 
hence the old physicians had but a very imperfect compre- 
hension of them. 

The obstacles to the course of the blood, which are of the 
most interest, are those thut form in the centre of circula- 
tion. Let the obstacle depend on the depression of the 
heart, caused by an effusion within the pericardium, or e%'en 
pleuritic ; or let it proceed from a distension of the sides of 
the heart, with the softening of the parietes ; or let it be 
owing to induration, with diminution of volume, without 
inflammation of the pericardium ; let the cause of the obsta- 
cle be in the one auricle or the other ; let it arise from a 
dilation at the crossing of the aorta and vena cava, or from 
an inflammatory exudation which has contracted the caliber 
of the prineipfe vessels in the vicinity of the heart, by its 
concretion ; let it result from the obliteration of the orifices 
of the aorta by some fungosity, or some vegetation on the 
muscular sides while they preserve their vigor ; or from 
some irregular dilatation of the same orifices with a soften- 
ing of the fleshy substance of the organ ; let there be a 
hernia of the vcntricules, or a laceration of the columns ; 

2i 
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still the lundainenlal symptoms will always be the same. 
Many accessary symptoms may arise belonging to the ape- 
cific character of the lesion, but they will be variable as the 
irritability is, which ought to be the interpreter of all vital 
lesions ; but the three following are never wanting: Ist, difli- 
culty of respiration. 3dly, oflocomotion or even impoaai- 
bility sometimes of moving. 3dly, difficulty or imposaibil- 
ity of sleeping. 

The coincidence of these three orders of symptomaconati- 
tutc the pathognomonic sign of the central obstacle to the 
course of the blood ; and of course indicate a forced atagna- 
tion of this fluid in the vessels of the larger %'iscera, and par- 
ticularly in the parenchyma of the lungs. These are aiao 
the symptoms which furnish the fundamental indieatlona, hy 
throwing light on the probable consequcncciv of the nuJady, 
and which suggest to ttie physician the necessity of a Teiy 
minute investigation to ascertain the specific and peculiar 
cause of the obstacle. Moreover, it may be posaiole that 
this cause is but momcntaneous, as a spasm of the heart, 
such as we see in some fits of convulsive asthma ; for it is 
the perseverance only of the sympathies that fiimidiea proof 
of some permanent obstacle to the courae of tb6 blood* 
( See Commentaries on Pathology. ) In short, in all dea- 
peratc cases, it is the same group of symptoms which fbr^ 
nish the only indications which remain to be attended, to, 
when we desire to alleviate the sufferings of the patient, 
and put off as long as possible the last hour. How many 
reasons are here for disinterring from the chaos of antiqnity 
the pathology of those lesions which belongina to the ob- 
structed passage of the blood through the double atraita of 
the thoracic centre, so as to establish the realcharacteraof a 
peculiar class of maladies ! a number of symptoms group 
themselves around those lesions ; the union of these symp- 
toms constitute the character of the disorders in question ; 
but this is not exactly the time to enter into details. 

The second general effect we inquire about, is the extra- 
vasation of the serous fluids, or dropsies. Sometimes they 
are occasioned by direct debility owing to exhauated exci- 
tability, as at the close of great loss of blood, want of food, 
watery regimen, humid atmosphere, &c. Sometimea they 
are produced by irritation occasioning an interior exhala- 
tion viciously substituted to the purifying serous excretions. 
Sometimes these dropsies are indirectly provoked by these 
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%'iciou8 exhalations in consequence of the acute inllainniation 
which they give rise to. Dropsies then are sometimes pri- 
mitive, sometimes and more frequently consecutive ; but in 
this latter case they always become for the living subject a 
cause of secondary irritation and of suflfering ; and constant- 
ly present) besides the indications of the disease itself, the 
indication also of provoking the evacuation ol the serous fluid 
extravacated. Hence we arc obliged to make of these 
maladies a particular class ; but we have not at present lei- 
sure to enter into the details respecting them. 

The third and constant effect of diseases of every kind, 
is to produce an attack upon the assimilating power of tlic 
system, and to prevent the perfect elaboration of the hu- 
mors. Hence arise a number of symptoms, which refer to 
eacochymy and scurvy of medical writers. These maladies 
are also cnaracterized by the indication of a certain kind of 
alimentation ; and for this double reason they deserve to be 
treated separately. 
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curv y may bfe primjmve , dependant on food, of bad qual::^, - « < - vv^ 
'^D an atmosphere cold, wet, dull, unwholesome. fSne^ 



of its characteristic symptoms ; is defect of contractility of 
museuhr fibrine, ihe common source of the languor felt by 
the patient, and the feebleness of his locomotion ; another 
symptom is extravasation of blood in the skin and sub-cu- 
taneous tissue. But it is important here to remark, 1 st, that 
the internal membrane of the digestive canal, always re« 
eeives the first attack, being peculiarly the organ of assim- 
ilation. Hence the patient is exposed to chronic phlegma- 
sia or to hemorrhage of that canal, including the gums : 
3dly, that scorbutic persons are far from being exempt 
from phlegmasisB in the other organs, but they incur 
them with greater certainty in proportion as they are 
exposed to one of the most frequent causes of scurvy, cold 
combined with humidity ; 3dly that inflammation shews it- 
self in scurvy under two varieties, chronic apyresy, as in 
the gums, and the mucous membrane of the digestive organs, 
which is no obstacle to the attack of coU; and the acute and 
feverish seurvy, which may shew itself in all the oi^ans : 
constituting the hot scurvy of authors ; wherein the patient 
is equally susceptible of intermitting irritations : 4thly that 
the tissues of the scorbutic patient, having a less force o 
cohesion, and less force of oi^anic affinity than healthy per- 
sons, are also more exposed to disorganizations. Hence 
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the aueurisins of the heart, and the laceration of the mus- 
cles even by moderate exertions, in scorbutic patients : 
hence the large ecchymosesfrom slight contusions, and the as- 
tonishing rapidity with which inflammation in scorbutics pro- 
duces disorganization : 5thly, as there are always two sets 
of indications in scurvy, (aj that owing to vicious assimilation, 
which demands fresh food particularly vegetable, a dry at- 
mosphere frequently renewed, and light : (b) the indication 
furnished by the complicated states of inflammation; which are 
treated as in other subjects, but with more caution as to the 
loss of blood. For all these reasons, scurvy ought to hold 
a separate place in works'of pathology. 

The fourth general effect which we have to consider, is 
the debility consequent on the irritations which we have 
thus briefly noted. Weakness is indeed the common result 
of all our maladies ; and the indication of restoring strength, 
\ follows always on the process of diminishing it. Eye: 
. tissue whpse.yascular syatem has been engorged by irntaltion> . 
I becpni£a..weakened'and -relaxed after a^certaiS-timey _ antf ] 
in proportion as the sum of the geiieraTlorces has been more ^' 
or less diminished. Every nerye whose action h my h^y w 
exaggerated, loses more or less of its excitability, and ^ ^ 
sometimes becomes paralytic. The cerebral lierTeft in par- 
ticular are always palsied, when irritation has disorganized 
their point of insertion, whether in the brain or spinal mar- 
row. In all these cases the general sum of bodily strength 
is always more or less diminished ; and the indication of 
stimulating, must always be tempered by that of managing 
the excitability of the organs. This is enough to consti- 
tute a particular class of diseases. 

Such is the general history of irritation, and a foreshorten- 
ed painting of the physiological dp'ctrino.- No vital pheno- 
menon, normal or abnormal, can be taken from its domain : 
physicians must chuse between two methods of philosophi- 
zing : they must be physiologists and adopt irritability as 
their guide ; or they must be empyrics, exposed to a thou- 
sand contradictions of theory and practice ; and then they 
can draw but few useful conclusions from the observations 
they have made. We have frequently treated this question 
in the discourses pronounced at the opening of our private 
and public courses, and in our Examinaiion of medical doC' 
trifles: but to render the great importance of this remark 
more evident, we shall proceed to consider Insanity (la 
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Folic ) one of the maladies which have been treated euipir- 
ically hy the old physicians, but which requires more par- 
ticularly to be exposed to the lights of rational theory.' In 
chosing lunacy ( insanity ) for the application of the physiologi- 
cal principles herein laid down, in preference to any particu- 
lar malady, we have a^ double object; viz, to contribute as \ 
far as possible to the perfection of the therapeiitics of this | 
deplorabte disease, wh? ch las not yet been fiilly brought tQ ! 
the test l>f our ptinciples professedly ; and also to contii- ; ^ 
bute to the improvement of real knowledge, by the over- .' 
throw of what is called ontology. 
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ON IRRITATION AND INSANITY. 



Pabt the secobtd. — On Insanity considered in reference 
to the principles of Physiological medicine^ and the Phe- 
nomena of Irritation. 

Chapter I. — Ox the causes of Insanity. 

Medically speaking. Insanity is the prolonged cessitiou 
of the action of the brain, which in its normal state, is the 
regulator of human conduct, and that en which depends 
what we call Reason, But before insanity can be imputed, 
the patients must be able to exhibit the due functions of 
most of the other organs : for we do not eonsider frensy, or 
the situation of many diseased persons attacked with acute 
inflammation, as insanity, though they may be deprived of 
reason. When this instrument of intellect ( the brain ) is 
depraved, man can no longer resist the blind impulse of in- 
stinct, and even instinct is more or less depraved in insanity: 
hence arises the possibility of all kinds of aberration in the 
discourse and the actions of persons labouring under mental 
alienation. The brain or rather the encephalic apparatus, 
consisting of the brain properly so called, the cerebellum, 
and medulla oblongata, the common center of the nervous 
qrstem — the brain 1 say, is the peculiar organ of instinct 
aind of intellect ; and these two faculties ( as they are called ) 
alter always with any alteration in the brain. The ence* 
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1»halic apparutub cannot be reasonably supposed to obey au^ 
aw different .from those which legulate the other organa. 
Derangements of instinct and of intellect therefore must re- 
sult from excess or defect of excitation in the encephaloii. 
(See part IsU Chap. 4th.) An original defect of excita- 
tion does not produce a durable depravation of instinct or 
of intellect ; insanity therefore must arise onlj from super 
excitation, that is irritation of the encephalon. 

The sources of insanity may be classed like those of other 
diseases: they are reducible to the influence of hygienic cau- 
ses, and the influence of other diseases on the encephalon. 

These causes will allow of the same division as in all 
other diseases of irritation, that is to say, we may consider 
them according to the various hygienic influences to which 
they belong. At the head of these, we place the pereqp^ 
tiona (percepta) as the leading sources of mental maladies^ 
and we shall designate them as moral causes. But we 
meet here with two modes of excitation which are purely 
physical ; passions too violent, which we rank first as most 
influential : and intellectual labour pushed too far. The 
passions cause an aflBux of blood to the brain, and increase 
all the phenomena of innervation. Hence result simulta- 
neous excitement of the heart, the lungs, the stomach, the 
liver, and the genital-urinary organs ; the whole locomotiTe 
apparatus also participates in this excitement. The passions 
are either those of pleasurable or of painful feeline. The 
one and the other, in their simple state, violently agitate the 
nervous system. But there are moral situations, wherein 
men experience in succession and with great rapidity, sen- 
sations of pleasure and of pain. Such is the unhappy state, 
when the expectations of ambition, of pride, or of self-lore, 
are frustrated; this is the slate brought on by envy, by jeal- 
ousy, and the alternations of hope and despair; producing 
the rudest attacks on reason. 

Intellectual labour pushed too far may produce a derange* 
ment of ideas, first, by the excitation which implies a long 
continued attention and neglect of sleep ; next by the pas- 
sionate movements which almost always intermingle, such 
as ambition, jealousy, self-love, exalted or depressed. Sor- 
row and fear considered as acting each by itself on our organs, 
have a sedative c-flbct as it should seem ; because the poise 
is depressed by them, and the locomotive powers are para- 
lysed. The sedative effect is not always complete ; there 
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is idwa^a a kind of encephalic excitation which accoinpu- 
nies attention, and we cannot deny that it is one of the 
most active. This encephalic vital erection, or this constant 
form of innervation, may present the other forms in a 
very high degree, of crief, terror and surprise, and occasion 
suddA death : but when this case does not occur, a re-ac- 
tive innervation takes place, which like the direct excita- 
tions of lively passions tends to inflammation. 

We never observe insanity from a moral cause manifest 
itaelfin a recent subject, without being accompanied at its 
commencement by that sanguine excitation, of which we 
shall very soon present a picture. 

Children are vcrjc'seldom susceptible of insanity from 
oioral causes, because their impressions are not so durable 
as those of adults ; but the intensity of impressions may be 
a substitute for their durability. Moreover there are some 
children who have a premature devclopement of the cnce- 
phalon which renders them succptible of melancholy that 
may prove a cause of mental alienation. 

We see nothing in the action of other hygienic circum- 
stanees, or in other physical causes except the excitation of 
different organs. We shall pLice at the head of these, the 
exdtations of the brain itself in reference to the appticaia 
and some neighbouring diseases of the cncephalon produced 
by wounds, bruises of the head, concussions, inflammations 
of the hairy scalp in cases of erisipelas from some internal 
cause, or erythema from external cause, insolation, inflam- 
mation of the parotids, in a word, by all the centers of in- 
flammation in the neighbourhood of this organ of thought, 
because inflammation may easily be propagated to it. 

Next to neighbouring inflammations, we find as most in- 
fluential those of the stomach, the duodenum, and the liver, 
wbich may be produced by several liygienic causes, but 
which depend for the most part on the ingeata and the per* 
tfqula. In fact a large proportion of men, contract under the 
influence of food too exciting, of poisons, or over exciting 
medicaments, chronic gastritis ; which after keeping them 
in a state of hypochondria and nervous aflections for several 
years, often finishes by mental alienation. Others lose their 
reason from the same causes in less time. If it be extremely 
short, and that the gastritis is acute, the delirium is not 
termed insanity ; it arranges itself as frenzy, and febrile de- 
lirium. But what is remarkable, is. that moral causes, iho9e 



i which act more immediately on the brain, do not jproduce 

insanity till after they have pud iv cd and kept up for some 

^ time aastric inflammation ; as li the encephalon stood in 

' need, in some people, of the reaction of the viscera to pro- 
duce a high stale of cerebral irritation. This is the case of 

■ many persons melancholic from nostalgia, from disappointed 
; love, from loss of fortune, from wounded self-love, &c. who 

* ' do not lose their reason till they have suffered long under 

gastro-enteritis with symptoms of neuropathy. In fact we 
need not be surprised at this, because with many persons, 
moral commotions, though received in the brain, produce at 
the moment less effect on the organization of that viscus, 
than on the heart, the lungs, and the stomach. The braJn 
never suffers alone, as we have demonstrated in our phyg- 

i^iology. Perhaps we may sometime or other arrive at the 

/proof, at least for the physiologist, that sensation is composed 

• of a circle of excitation pervading the encephalon and all the 
nervous extremities. But a very arduous duty which is 
now imposed on us, prevents us from treating this question, 
which would be perfectly in its place here. 

The excitations of the other viscera, the heart, the lungs, 
the larger intestines, the spleen, the kidneys, the bladder^ 
whatever may be the hygienic causes to which we may at- 
tribute their origin, do not disturb the reason; except under 
acute inflammation of great intensity : and in this case the 
delirium produced is not insanity. 
' We shall not say as much of the over excitation of the 

' sexual organs, to which the percepta the ingesia^ and even 
the applicaia contribute, as well as other causes. The 

Smerative viscera, more rich in the nerves of relation than 
e organs before mentioned, and not less provided than 
/ they are with branches from the great sympathetic, partake 

j> equally with the stomach (which also abounds in l^e same 

kinds of nerves) the power of exciting vividly the encepha* 
Ion. Add to this privilege, that also of a&cting sympa* 
thetically the stomach and all the epigastric nerves with 
this over excitement, and you will easily perceive how hys- 
terical women, and those afflicted with nymphomany are 
liable to become insane. This influence is far less among 
men. 

In every case irritii^tion acts first sympathetically on the 
brain ; and this last more slowly becomes affected idiopa- 
thically, without abandoning the organ originally attacked. 
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The last order of physical causes is composed of misplaced 
irritation. The irritation of other parts ceasing, the brain 
becomes affected. It is not usual for the viscera to furnish 
the point of departure for these kinds of metastases : we 
see them frequently act on the encephalon ; but usually this 
happens without their ceasing to be irritated themselves, as 
we have before remarked ; they only seem to be less irrita- 
ted as the brain becomes more so ; but this organ always 
sends back to them sufficient of excitation to prevent their 
becoming completely cured even if they were disposed so 
to be. The external organs, particularly the skin, the 
mouths of the mucous membranes, and the articulations, are 
the chief parts that irritation quits to attack the viscera ; and 
if the brain be somewhat pre-disposed, it is always severely 
affected. Remember, also, that it is almost always in con* 
nection with the stomach and the heart that importance is 
ffivento these metastases. Here we may rank all those 
insanities that arise from the sudden disappearance of tetters, 
erisipelas, hemorrhages, nartural or artificial, old ulcerations, 
crusty exsudations, sweats, partial, fetid, thick, unusual; 
disappearances that connect themselves with excreta of the 
Ilygienists, with the retrocession of gout, rheumatism, &c. 

The insanity so often supervenient upon child-birth, does 
not arise from one organ only ; every organ is in a state of 
unusual excitement at that remarkable epocha. All are in 
danger of congestion ; and if the necessary evacuations are 
interrupted, a slight cause mav produce a determination to 
the bram, as well as to any other of the visceral apparatus ; 
and this determining cause is often a moral one. 

As these causes do not always and necessarily produea 
insanitv, we are compelled to admit a pre-disposition in the 
individuals to whom it happens. This pre-oisposition can 
onlv depend on excessive irritability of tlie encephalon, or 
on Its vitious dcvelopement. In fact, when the encephalon 
is too irritable, it retains for too long a time the stimulatioBS 
it hns received, and passes into a state of permanent irritatioiu 
Whr n its irritability is imperfectly developed, or too feeble, 
it ( aiiiiot resist the violent impulse of the passions, or the 
i.'xiM-^sive vital erections whicn accompany great eifforts of 
lUcntioii and memory. When this irritability is toostronr- 
W developed, the brain rapplies a prodigious facility whieh 
renders intellectual labor very agreeable. In the second 
node of organisation, the over cxciti^ment proceeds fm9 

24 
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i^-eakiiesd of intellect ; in the third, it proceeds from vi^or 
of intellect, bj the abuse we commit of an enjoyment which 
has become a want of the first necessity. It is thus, that a 
weak stomach is excited by a moderate dose of wine, and a 
strong stomach by a four-fold dose ; to which we expose our- 
selves more carclesisly, in proportion, as we have suffered 
less from former excesses. The middle course is the least 
subject to great derangements. In medio tutissimtis Uns. 

Chapter II. — On the ixcubatiox of Insanity :* two 

FORMS ARE HERETO B£ NOTED. 

When the encephalon has been over-excited somewhat 
permanently, by the passions, and the efforts of attention and 
memory, insanity is imminent. It is so, also, when the en- 
cephalon is continually stimulated by irradiations which take 
their departure from the stomach, over-irritated in both 
sexes ; and when the genital organs are in a state of acute 
sub -inflammation in the female ; because this state is always 
accompanied by a general irritation of the nervous appara- 
tus, which renders all the sensations too vivid. Hence pro- 
ceed two modes of incubation and explosion of insanity--ther 
one cerebral — the other not cerebral ; and the one and the 
other may be either acute or chronic. 

Cerebral incubation of the acute form — the effect of active 
causes in a young and irritable subject, is nothing else than 
an irritation of the brain, indicated by the heat of the head, 
redness of the fece and eyes, cephalalgies, vertigoes, and 
confusion of ideas. This state may also be the consequence 
of acute cerebral inflammation from whatever cause. The 
patients feel themselves compelled to contemplate certain 
visionary images which beset them : these images combine 
together in a manner unusual and monstrous : it is in vain 
that reason revolts at them : they press upon the attention 
of the sick person, and he feels that they are upon the point 
of becoming realities, and depriving him of what is left of 
his reason. He experiences, as a secondary symptom, trou- 
bles in his digestive organs, great thirst, and either a disin- 
clination for food, or an excess of appetite, bitterness in the 
mouth, heat in the epigastrium, pulsations, palpitations, and a 
sense of stricture about the heart, a stoppage of the breath, 
shudderings, startings, want of sleep, indefinable agitations, 
sadness or irascibility, rage, sudden impulses to do some 

*That 19, QiTCwmtwncen that precede and aid its developement.— TVffn^. 
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wrong act produced by an instinct depraved by irruatiou ; 
impukes which he resists at first, and to which he does not 
yield till he has lost his reason. 

Chronic cerebral incubation, differs from the former only 
in a less degree of intensity. It is oilen the result of moral 
causes that have not acted forcibly, or else it depends on a 
less degree of vigor, of irritability, and of energy of the 
sanguinary system. It frequently lasts several months, and 
even years. It is more frequently remarked among persons 
of a singular and original character, prone to false judgments, 
who love privacy and concealment, and have never felt the 
want of the effusions and confidences of friendship ; and have 
alwavs been suspected of some kind of insanity, though that 
word has never been applied to them in its full meaning. 
In general, heads like these, tha^re not in unison with the 
common run of mankind, are continually at work as the 
common expression is : that is to say, are vividly excited by 
causes that produce but little effect on others, and are in a 
constant state of irritation, that leads them insensibly on to 
insanity. Acute and chronic cerebral incubation, may be 
equally tbe result of somewhat too little, or somewhat too 
creat a developement of the brain, and the facility or the 
difficulty attending intellectual operations. A thousand 
circumstances may introduce varieties in the degree of inten- 
sity of the causes which solicit the over action of the brain. 

In this last incubation, the breaking out of insanity is 
repressed frequently by reason, which resists it much longer 
than in the preceding. Frequently, also, insanity is present 
long before it is distinctly perceived ; for usually the name 
of insanity is given to an increase of irritation determined 
by some accidental cause which only substitutes an acute or 
sub-acute type, to the chronic, habitual state. 

Cerebral incubation, may also be a consequence of cere- 
bral irritation, which manifests itself in a form different from 
insanity. Long continued megrims, repeated attacks of 
plethora, apoplectic congestions, incomplete palsies, habitu- 
al catalepsies, extasies, epilepsies, constitute so many pre- 
disposing and determining causes to insanity. This may 
break out sometimes under an acute, sometimes under a 
chronic form, according to the strength of the subject ; 
sometimes it may appear as dementia, a still more unhappy 
condition, of which we shall speuk by-and-bye. 

Non-cerebral incubation is usually gastric. It i elates to 
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persons who are commonly called h7{>ochondriac89 and some^ 
times melancholies. To Uie chronic eastritis which torments 
them, may be joined some one of the hereafter mentioned 
cerebral pre-dispositions ; and then there exists a double 
irritation which tends to weaken the reason. The irritation 
is triple, if the genital organs are simultaneously affected, 
as we may observe among certain hysteric and nymphomanic 
females. 
> The signs of gastritis here, are such as we see them in 
^ their unconnected state. Acute sense of feeling, or pains 
perceived at the epigastrium, or at the bottom of one or both, 
the hypochondria, flatulence, alimentary or musty eructa- 
tions, blow digestion, constipation, irregular diarrhoeas, red 
tongue, and other symptoms of gastro-enteritis; to which must 
be added a crowd of sensations, more or less insupportable, 
in the head, in the orgarif' of motion, and even inside the 
body. All these evils worry the spirits of the patient, dis-* 
pose him to sadness, to solitude, to continual reflections on 
the state of his health, to want of sleep, to the perusal of 
books on medicine, to enquiries after secrets and quacks : 
the diseased persons persuade themselves that they are 
afflicted with all the maladies which they hear qwken of, 
a croud of imaginary diseases lay siege to them, and they 
arc subject, from time to time, to hallucinations. Although 
awake, and in open day, they think they hear voices that 
call them, or that they feel some person lay hold of them, 
and pull them by the hair, &c. Their dreams are friehtful, 
and when wide awake, they think they hear and see &e ob- 
jects that occupied them while asleep. 

Hysterical women are at first troubled with a sensation of 
heat and acridity in the sexual organs — often, with fluor- 
albus ; their menstrual discharges are irresular ; the neck oi 
the womb is hot ; and if the uterus be lifted up by the fineer, 
the sense of stifling and (^obus hystericus is produced ; a 
sure proof that hysterics is not purely a cerebral affection, 
as some would have it. Vener^ desires frequently attend 
this situation. — These, when exalted, constitute nymphoma- 
ny ; to which may be joined regret for some cherished ob« 
Joct) and chagrin at not being able to possess the desired 
individual. 

The phenomena corresponding to chronic inflammation of 
the digestive passages, may be, and in fact often are, associ** 
ated with the preceding symptoms. 
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All the individuals who are a prey to these diflereDt acci-K^ 
dents, inflammatory and nervous, have a pre-disposition to 
insanity. When cheir state of morbid wakefulness, and their 
reveries in that state (hallucination) become the predomi- 
nant symptoms, they are more than pre-disposed — they are 
in the state of incipient insanity ; that is, where the reason 
is hardly able to i esist the suggestions of a too active ima- 
gination, and is in constant danger of yielding. We should 
place in the same line, and consider as already insane, those 
who in reasoning correctly, speak with great quickness and 
in a hurried manner, with brilliant eyes, the face colored, 
the features in motion, gesticulating, agitated, walking with 
great quickness, as if they had been excited by wine or by 
eofiee. Such persons are very irascible — the slightest con- 
tradiction suffices to bring on a state of ungovernable anger ; 
a symptom which all writers on insanity, notice as the usual 
prelude. 

All those unfortunate persons, whom long and serious | 
disappointments, the loss of fortune, injuries against their! 
self-love, or their honor, who are tortured by remorse, or by 
a desire of revisiting their native country, their friends, and 
all that is dear to them, render sorrowful, care-worn, solitary, 
and keep them in a state of paleness and meagreness, are • 
connected with that double series of which I have already • 
drawn the picture. • 

Infants, before ten years of age, are seldom exposed to 
insanity. They have too few ideas, and well formed opin- 
ions, to enable us to remark any permanent disorder. Those 
who are more advanced in this respect, are more exposed to 
it. But if the former have not any iniellectval delirium, 
they have always as a substitute in their acute diseases, de- 
lirium of tfi3/ffic/, if I may so speak : that is to say, depraved 
appetites, tastes, and affections, which depend on the same 
causes as common delirium. 

Women are more pre-disposed to insanity than men, owing \ 
to tfieir greater irritability, and to a less developemehf of j 
the eneephalon, particularly in those regions which are i^ 
pnq>riated to intellectual functions.* 



* Not only Bnnii^saiB, but all modem phyeiolog^ts, with GaU, consider 
it is a fact beyond controveny, that the front part of the encepbalon, (Wnd 
the orifice orone ear, round by the eye-brows, to the other ear, and acro« 
the head, ftom the orifice of one ear to the other, is the appropriate re- 
gion of intellect : the back part of the head, fVom ear to ear, in bothdirec- 
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unattaDded to ; from impatience ; frea 

theMtioBoftlMMUioti the bead; from ■ tcmpentnie of 
bo47i mMeaif radiieed bj eold : in aJl those persons who 
, are ezpoaed to the various conditions of the fl^stem here 
' aamerated. Tlie reiult of these may be a sudden exasper- 
aliaB of cerebral imlation, which produces an attack of luri- 
ous mania. Bnt of these causes, the most powerful are such 
; at depend on intellectual excitement. 

Hiere are cases where insanity shews itself unexpectedly 
''aa the result of very strohit moral affections — as an aflront 
raceived in public on the part of some great personage, or 
_ from the effect of menstrual suppression ; in short, I^ any 
'accideutai cause that acts violently on the nervous fibres M 
the eneephalon, hut which have not had time to modify pro- 
foundly the vitality of the vascular system, to excite a fe* 
verish diathesis, or to bring on any of those forms of incuba- 
tion of which we have given a description. They annonnee 
the presence of insanity by extrava^pince of action that aar- 
{wise those about them. The organs of digestion are not 
moeh injured at first, and the disease is more nervooi and 
more exdusively cerebral than in the ordinary coses, al- 
tbouj^ the irritation that produces it, is not perfectly devoid 
of iDnamma(k>n, which never fails to take place in the course 
of a few days. 

Chapteb 111. — Chabactkbs of Inbaititt. 

Mania shews itself under several forms: it is acute or 
chronic — it is general or partial. 

AcuU mania — mania with agitation. 

It is accompanied with fury or without: in the oneor tfae 
other case it is general ; and always at the same time in- 
stinctive and intellectual. 

A. Acute, furious mania, is the highest degree of insanity; 
that which approaches to frenzy. It has been called acute 
delirium ; but the highest defcree of activity of detiriuu in 
general, is that which arises Irom acute inSaminatioD of the 
brain, but fiuious mania occupies only the second rank ot 

tifiTu .iiTrjimiTiilrilTr iiMliiiiiiml in ihi jwliins The derelopemsMt 
oTtba poiti beins the noM, there innbe gieatditleTeDceiainoaf iafi 
vidtla^ftm morenlcH hritatrility ofthi; ner v wB y tCBi — TVom. 
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active irritation, dMHigh susceptible of a long duration — that 
is to say, it is sub-acute. It is always the highest degree of 
what we call snsanity ; all the others are exalted to this 
when the patients are strongly excited : at least if they be 
not already worn out. Insaue persons, in this state, are agi- 
tated ; they vociferate ; (hey are irritated at trifles ; and 
even without provocation ; and still more, if they are spoken 
to : It is sufiicieut to converse with them, to excite them to 
the highest degree. Their proposals are incoherent ; their 
eyes are animated ; their muscular force is prodigious; they 
must always be under restraint, for they are governed by 
an inclination to br6ak and destroy every thing they can 
seize hold of. They would kill the persons who would ap- 
proach them, if these had not obtained the mastery over 
them. One of these insane persons, in whom the paroxysm 
had broke out suddenly, had already cut the throats of ser- 
eral persons, before they could seize and confine him : several 
turned their fury against themselves, and stabbed them- 
selves, or threw themselves headlong : this is frequently 
their first act of delirium. Their pulse is small and concen- 
trated, and more or less quick. Sometimes they have 
scarcely any acceleration in the pulsations of the heart* 
When they have not vet been blooded, we observe a red, 
pufiy countenance ; the veins swelled ; a hot skin ; a red 
tongue ; confused sensibility in the epigastric region ; want 
of appetite ; sometimes a yellow tinge about the eyes. Pa- 
tients may long remain in this deplorable situation ; without 
sleep, without food, without feeling the impression of cold, 
vociferating and blaspheming day and night, striving to 
break their bondages, and always dangerous, if they succeed 
in so doing. It is difficult to conceive how life can be sap- 
ported at such an expense of cerebral and muscular innerva- 
tion, as that which tney are subjepted to occasionally, during 
two, three, four months, in succession ; and sometimes for a 
year. Some of them, far from being weakened by two or ] 
three months of voluntary abstinence, still enjoy a muscular ' 
force, proportionate to the fury which transports them. To I 
us, this is the most astonishing of all maniacal disorders, 
from the immense loss of nervous energy, which supposes 
a renewal from some source which we cannot point out. 
How can we conceive that a meagre female, who takes no 
substantial food, can remain for several weeks, half naked, 
in the depth of ninter^ with a feeble impulse of blood to- 
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/ward the skin, a pulse small and conomtrated, without 
] catchin^cold, or suffering from rheumatism ? This, howe- 
' Ter, is what we observe ; and it can only be attributed to an 
I increase of nervous energy which we cannot explain in the 
first instance. We must not forget that this kind of maniae 
always has the head hot, and by consequence, it is to a ner« 
voso sanguine excitation of the brain, that they owe their 
power of resisting abstinence, cold, and pain. iVeare sur- 
prised, moreover, at the facility with which the contdiione 
;and lacerations which they inflict on themselves, are euied 
{without any application ; but ivhen the patients are exhaust- 
ed by a prolonged nervous excitatiotf, their wounds and 
contusions easily become gangrenous. 

The fury of this kind of madmen is always excited by a 
persuasion that they arc attacked — that they are pursued — 
that their life is sought, according to one or more false narra- 
tives, or romances that their imagination fabricates without 
end ; or from the aspect, the discourse,* the menaces, the 
gestures, of imaginary beings, corporeal or spiritual, to 
whom they address their conversation ; these are illusions, 
which are termed fiallucinatiana. Most of the persons who 
introduce themselves to these maniacs, are ultimately ranked 
among their enemies and persecutors ; and being so, they 
■ seek to destroy them. It would be wrong to su^iose the 
- maniacs entirely deprived of reason ; they talk and act in 
\many cases, consequently, upon the dreams of their delirious 
imagination ; but their reasonings are so rapid, that it is not 
easy to follow them. Neverthefess, we are certain, from 
kheir confessions after cure, that their bad actions are not 
lalways the result of reasoning ; but they are committed from 
impulses, organic or instinctive, and thoughtless ; but this 
vice is more frequent in a species of insanity less impetuous 
ithan what we have described. 

B. Acute maniaj notfurioua. After mania, furious and 
agitated, we ought to rank another kind, where there is agi« 
tation, but without fury. We may remark in this form of 
mania, an incoercible propensity to agitation, by walking and 
gesticulating, a red face, sparkling eyes, a hot sealp, a pow- 
er of resisting hunger and weakness, which indicates an 
excess of innervation on the assimilating viscera, and the 
muscular apparatus ; a blustering loquacity, always founded 
like the preceding one, on the supposition of events that 
have never happened, ijihether gay or sad, or upon the sight 
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or accents of imaginary beings, to whom they address them* 
selves, (haUuDinMon$.) These patients are usually confin- 
ed, but not bound, unless fury, and an inclination to destroy, 
should accompany the other sympCon^s, which sometimes 
takes place, by the sole effect of an increase of irritation. 

The duration of this state is also yeiy variable. These 
madmen, like those who are furious, often have a chain of 
predominant ideas, not always easily understood ; but like 
the temtr, their idea s jgp der upon all subjects ; and although 
they ^Mcognixe the (Mlous who accost them, they always 
judge ill respecting them ; for they associate these persons 
with the objects of their delirium ; ascribing to them antece*^ 
dent actions and conversations, to which they are utter 
strangers. They have also the mania of being acquainted 
with persons they have never seen ; and of placing Aem as 
actors in their imaginary fictions* 

Chrome Mama* 

Itiseither general or partial, instinctive or intellectual^ 
and often both the one and the other simultaneously. 

Chromic Mama general. We speak now of insane persons, 
habitually delirious on all subjects, without being hurried oo 
by a vivid agitation, like the preceding. This insanity is 
common when madness has already commenced ; but, before 
this epochs, the greater pait of insane persons are governed 
by one piedominant idea, or by a series of ideas ; but they 
can understand reasoning upon most other subjects, wbeo 
#they are not under the influence of their morbid agitation ; 
provided, always, that you do not exact firom them much, 
or continued attention. 

CSIfimtc partial Mania, or Monomama. Partial mania, 
the fnelanchohf of the ancients, and of M. Pinel, the momh 
mania of Dr. Esquirol, is the usual chronic state of maniaca, 
both before and after aotation, provided they have not yet 
arrived at dementia. Monomania differs according as the 
patients are more or less reasonable on sulriects foreign to 
their habttual delirium, and according to the kind ofthat 
delirium. There are many monomaniacs who cannot keep 
up a conversation on any subject, without recurring to their 
habitual series of ideas, with which they connect all jom^ 
impressions of the senses, althoufpi they have perceived 
them very distinctly. These occupy a middle rank between 
the general maniacs, and the perfect monomaniacs, under 
exclusire delirium, whicb^ like the hero of Cervantes, are 
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rsuoEwbla upod every thing not coonectcd with their ioai- 
BHitidM. WeihBUMeifthepanlMboldsiBaUpaiata. 

Ite flludfisitioD of BioaoBiuiiu is difficult, if we m t M 
mikt it intomring «nd aamy to b« rcmemberMl. I wiUok- 
deavor toeomwet then on the one hand, with the faealtiM 
of inrtiiiBt aod inteUicienee ; and od the other, whb a 



a OPptea ai ve, aa well aa with different M- 
peea of viaeenl imtatioD . 

1st. OfmUUtelbm monommwu^fyim d td on tht parwer atow 
^JMftnc/, ondlAcHwii/a temwd j jlji rtc o t ,- tlOur comftitm- 
ltd wUk defirtum, or not. 

We love or we hate men and things : these feelioga m^ 
be perrerted, that is, the one uujr be excited to the p 
of tne other* , and this gives rise to different moDi 
I ahall explain them, following the division at i 
wants laid down in my TVeo/iae on Pkj/riatogg i 
Pathology, and considered in the first part of ti 
^J|J^_ A. Ptrvtrfbmt^tk* want (or JatHncI) o/ae^-ynmnaMtm. 

Mondmam/ t^ Bi ttdde , This ia sometimeB suaple iiilh 
out deliriam, mf eondata only in a thonriitloM jwpnbej or 
elae aeenuiwlj at least, on aonie parlicwar yiaiaim. bi 
fiwt this taSmm tnto ia the result of some i n ufportaMa u- 
eaaineaa, osnally originating in a disordered atomach. But 
this viscus ia not alone irritated : the heart and Innga are a» 
also. The irritation is sealed in the i 




expaouona of those oreans; it is sent throu^ all the nerres 
of relation ; and it is the innervations of alftheae tiannra oB 
the brain, which renders existence a grievance, and unM 
these unhappy persons to their own destruction. All omr 
, motives are but pretexts. It will be necesaarr to di 
' this organic impulse to suicide, from that wlu£^ 
I a moral cause producing defpair, and from an i' 
purely intellectual. Let us however retiimr 

' Another mode of perversion of the same want, e 
itnagtnary toil*. We may observe the first stage, as m 
have already remarked, in the hypochondriac incubatiiiB of 
inaani^. The last stage ia found in those mooomanueiiA* 
believe themselves attacked by incurable -diaordet^ {ajbe- 




ntre&ctions ; surrounded by devonriiw 

ceiTing mat their legs are made of glaaa or oil 

their head i* of metal ; that ioseeu are biting thus 



ts ^w their entails : they believe they are i 
of walkinc, because their legs are too weak or too fragile. 
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&c. Ike. All these deUria are founded on Ihe perception of 
some Bensatioa more or less painful, sometimes slight and 
referred to the organs or limbs of which they complain. 
These sensations^ during wakefulness, are framed into a ro* 
roanee by their perverted imaginations, just as asthmatic . 
persons while asleep feel a rock pressing its weight upon 
their breast, or some monster endeavoring to strangle them. 

B. PsrversJon of the instinctive tvani of muscular exercise j 

m" of rest. 
We have seen how the want of exercise and bodily agita- 
tbn, maybe singularly exahed in furious mania. This affection 
may be thepredominant phenomenon among certain mono- 
maniacs. There are others that cannot bring themselves to 
exercise any of their muscles ; and who are kept in silence, 
and immovable by some inexpressible internal sensation, not 
depending on any cerebral congestion, or any paralysis. 
The mord affections also are perverted. 

C. Perversion of the instinctive xcant of associating with ^, 

other men. 

This want is the source of friendship^ of kindness, of 
compassion. The exaltation of this want produces a deliri- 
um, in which the persons affected do not cease to deplore 
that they are deprived of the sight of persons dear to tnem. 
They weep, they lament, to obtain their being restored to 
them ; but they care nothing about them when they arrive, 
and speak of them as absent, although they recognize them 
as present, and invent conversations and actions relating to 
them altogether imaginary. 

From the opposite perversion of this want, result cruelty, 
and the inclination to destroy ; an impulse not founded on 
reflection, and condemned by the persons subjected to it — 
an impulse that tempts them to innict pain, or even death, . j^^ 
on those whom they love the most. This perversion, and \ u (^ 
that of suicide, arc often found conjoined. The causes of i 
these aberrations always belong to an irritation in the tris* 
planchnic apparatus, (great sympathetic nerve,) and above ' 
all, in the stomach, (of which the symptoms have been ante- ( ^ 
cedcntly exposed,) acting upon the brain. This last viscus / 
may produce a disposition to cruelty,l>y its original conforma- ' 
tion ; but in the morbid state, it is an uneasiness felt through- 
out tho whole splanchnic apparatus, including also the brain 
itself; so as to render ideas of murder predominant in spite 
of reason. This horrible perversion may be considered a^i 
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I that of suicide (A.J like a species of chronic anger and ha- 
' tred, sometimes directed agaihst ourselves, and sometimes 
'. agaihst men and things.' We have already seen it under a 
sub-acute form, in furious mania ; while it is entirely chronic 
. and devoid of feverish inflammation, in that shade of it which 
we are now describing : in fact it may be extremely obsti- 
' nate, and conceal it»elf under the appiearances of caJiiine9S» 
■ gladness, kindness, until the disordered person finds the op- 
' portunity of excculing his dreadful purpose. LooW at all the 
treatises on insanity,' and particularly ffie great and import- 
ant note which Dr. Esquirol, the best of our living authors 
/'on mania, has just added to the translation of Hofi'bauer. 

In a middle shade of irritation, the monomaniacs who feel 
/these sentiments of aversion for their tellow-creaturea taking 
I place, condemn them and grieve at them. We find insane 
; men, and more frequently insane women, who are in despair, 
' that they cannot love their husbands or wives — their child- 
■ren — their relations ; and who, on this account, feel them- 
selves unworthy to live. 
In its lifter degree, this perversion produces moroseness, 
I impatience, and hatred towardscertain persons— a state which 
we frequently meet with among children of different ages, 
and among many grown up persons, whose ungrateful and 
selfish character, skilfully concealed, discovers itself on the 
slightest painful afiection, and particularly when the_diges- ! 
\tive apparatus is irritated. "" " • 

^ T£e unhappy persons abandoned to this deplorable inclin- 
j ation, invent pretexts to justify their atrocities ; sometimes * 
,- it is a voice that directs assassination — sometimes it 13 X3pd 
himself : some have believed they had a commission to save 
mankind by the baptism of blood ; others pretend to secure 
the salvation of their children, and to ma&e angels of them, 
. by cutting their throats. Their rage is, for the most part, 
directed towards objects which are most dear to them ; and 
when the murder has been committed, they coldly contem- 
; plate their victim, or occupy themselves about something 
else, according to the kind of delirium which coincides with 
their murderous monomania. When they have no other 
delirium but the impulse to commit murder, they put them- 
selves to death, through despair of having committed it ; or 
they go to a magistrate to confess it : there having been 
some who, in a state of delirium, have pretended that they 
have committed murder upon another, to procure that death 
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upou the scattbld, wbich they had not the courage lo intlict 
upon themselves ; and to find time, in the delays of justice, 
to reconcile themselves to their maker. But it is clear, that 
in the majority of cases, these motives have been suggest- 
ed to them, by the horrible state of visceral uneasiness, of 
which 1 have spoken ; and which exercises such a prodi- 
gious influence over the will. 

There is no doubt, also, that certain forms of cerebral 
irritation may determine, originally, these two monomanias ; 
but even in tliese eaies, the influence of a disordered brain 
produces a consequent irritation in the sub-diaphragmatic 
nervous apparatus ; for all authors agree in acknowledging 
the coincMence ofjrritation in the digestive passages, with 
those moDomaniaswhich urge on to murSer or suicide. 

B. Pervergian of the instinctive want of nutrijnenL 

The monomania which incites to the eating of straneo 
things, sometimes very disgusting, as earth, charcoal, chalk, 
worms, insects, dung, fte. 

We find the first degree of this monomania among chloritic 
patients whose stomach is irritated, and among some men 
with castritis. This desire is almost always accompanied 
by delirium in mad houses, but the irritation of the stomach 
is not less real. It exists as Boulimia, where the appetite 
is morbidly increased, for these foul- feeding maniacs are not 
incommoded by ordure, which it gratifies them to devour. 

The want of exoneration, which follows the taking of food, 
may also be depraved. Several insane persons delight in 
dirtying themselves while yielding to this natural want which 
is often coincident with the desire to eat their excrements, 
or drink their urine, ftc. 

E. Pervernanqf the instinctive desire of generaiion. 

Erotic mononuinia of different kinds. — Some are troubled 
with priapism or nymphomania, and all their w'ords and 
actions tend only to gratify their depraved appetite— others 
fall a prey to a passion quite moral ; such are often women 
of a genUe, melancholy character, well educated, who exhi- 
bit this diade of erotism : thev are wrapt in contemplation 
of the perfections of the cherished object : they think they 
see, hear, touch him : they address him with tender expres- 
sions — sometimes in a gay tone — at others with tears in their 
eyes : they lament continuallv, and appear dying with grief 
at his absence, yet they woud treat nim coldly if he were 
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prv^eijted tu liictu, wheihcr they rccogiiuicd liiin or not, lor 
they might or they might not recollect him. Led away by 
the illusory images that occupy them, these insane patients 
do not substitute in their imagination the real j>ersons who 
offer themselves to their sight. Sometimes they have the 
wish and the intention of doing so, as we shall see further 
on» especially when the question is as to the persons who 
take care of them ; but the internal storm of their diseased 
imagination seems to sweep away all the impressions of their 
senses, or associate them with the chimeras of imagination. 
All the monomaniacs governed by a series of predominant 
ideas, but not exclusive, are in this situation, and resemble 
herein the general monomaniacs, i shall, therefore, not 
dwell upon these at all, in treating of the monomaniacs of 
whom I have yet to speak. 

2dly. Intellectual monomaniacs, or persons that are such 
from the perversion of moral icraii/s, with ike predominance 
of one idea, or one series of ideas acquired. 

The desire of obser\'ation (curiosity) which manifests 
itself among us after the physical wants arc satisfied, be- 
comes by exercise so powerful as to get the better of some 
of those wants. This desire is developed, as we have shewn 
in our Physiology, and in the first part of this work, in pro- 
portion as the cerebral apparatus dedicated to intellect, be- 
comes developed. It is this curiosity that procures for us 
all those ideas that we derive from external objects by 
means of our external senses ; and it is owing to the 
pleasure we experience in observing all the bodies of 
nature, and discovering what we deem their natural rela- 
tions, or truth, that we become passionately addicted to 
intellectual labor. This pasbion becomes stronger as our 
organs of intellc»ct become more devi*Io|)ed ; but do what we 
will, we shall never be able perfectly to insulate the percep- 
tions that arise from instinctive wants from those which 
depend on curiosity respecting external objects. Hence it 
is, that the original perversion of instinct draws with it 
that of intellect, a fact settled in the first section on insanity ; 
for the same reason we shall see instinct perverted in the 
monomanias of intellectual origin, as a consequence of them. 

A. Monomania founded on self-satisfaction. 
If the pleasure ( a physical sensation ) attached to self- 
satisfaction, be the prime mover of all our efforts to exalt our 
intellectual faculties, themoibid exaltation of this pleasure* 
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ought to coustitute the principal monomania of intellectual 
origin, the numomania of pride. We observe this among a 
great number of those who become insane from excess of 
mental labor and study, whether they have been inflated by 
success, or discouraged by insurmountable difficulties. But 
we extract vanity from many other things than our intellec- 
tual riches. Man is proud of his strength, of his youth, of 
his health, of his comeliness, of his fortune, of his power, of 
his warlike exploits, in a word, of every thine that he finds 
in himself comparable with what he sees in others. If man 
has not always the pleasure of triumph, he has always the 
desire for it ; and he cradles his imagination in the enjoy- 
ments he can derive from the castles he builds in the air. 
The monomanias are, in fact, nothing but the realizing of 
this castle-building : with some, because their self-love has 
been satisfied ; and with some, because it has been opposed 
and wounded. The first set when they become insane, 
only continue to dream of the happiness at which they as- 
pire, and to pride themselves on their advantages ; the others, 
after many obstacles humiliating to their pnde, arc left to 
dream at their case, after getting rid of their troublesome 
reason. 

Remark, however, that this delirium of happiness — this 
paradise of proud madmen, can only continue until some un- 
easy sensations felt in their principal viscera, overturn it. 

The varieties of monomania, founded on self-satisfaction, 
or moral contentment, are numerous^ and they are the most 
common. The nature of this delirium is determined by the 
opinions imbibed during education, the circumstances con- 
tinually under their eyes, fcc. These monomanias consist 
in believing that they are God, whether of the christians or 
the pagans, (no doubt the Mahometan madmen believe 
themselves often to be Mahomet,) in considering themselves 
as a spirit, an angel, a demon, a genius, a king, an emperor, 
a pope, a prince of the blood, a hero, a great nobleman, rich, 
opulent, learned ; in believing that they have made great 
discoveries, &c. These monomaniacs assume the tone, the 
language, the attitude, the gesture of the personages they 
represent ; they copy so perfectly the dignity of potentatea, 
that one would almost believe them elevated to a throne ; a 
proof that such persons have profoundly studied, while in 
health, the character they assume when in their state of 
disorder. 
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At other times the satisfaction of the sentiment of self- 
love, is tinnounced by the external signs of vanUy. One 
adorns himself, and calls for admiration of hb elegance ; 
others, especially among the women, are eager to dress 
themselves, and see the most elegant specimens of attire in 
dirty ribbons, and ornaments in every article of wood or 
of metal they can lay hold of. 

B. Monomania founded on self-dissoHsfacHon, 
We place it here as the opposite to the preceding form. 
Those who are seized with this delirium conceive them- 
selves to be despised, humiliated, justly prosecuted, culpa- 
ble in a high degree, bent down by judicial decisions, and 
unworthy to live. If religious ideas have much occapied 
them, they apprehend themselves to be objects of divine 
wrath, pursued by Satan, or having him dwelling in them, 
or that they are plunged into the burning lake. We see 
some of them under contortions and bowlings of which they 
have taken the notion from pictures, books, and sermons, 
representing the torments oi the damned. This form is 
what is termed demonomania. Fanaticism, and the dread 
which persons of weak heads experience on seeing the con- 
tortions of people who pretend to be possessed, are sufficient 
to give rise in them to the same delirium. It is in this way 
that demonomania has been seen extensively propaga- 
ted and in some sort contagious in the middle ages, particu- 
larly among females. 

One may easily conceive the conversation held, and the 
attitudes assumed by different forms of this kind of insanitj, 
as the patients are impressed with their supposed suffering 
under this or that kind of misfortune. One, fearfully looks 
at the enemy or the monster that pursues him ; his eyes are 
haggard, his face distorted, his hair upon end ; it is dreadful 
to look at him. Another, conceals himself---a third sends 
forth groanines — a fourth rests in silence and consternation* 
I knew one of these, (a female,) whose whim was to believe 
herself ruined, and she was in consequence in the greatest 
humiliation ; she would wear rags only ; she would feed 
only from porringers of wood with a tin spoon, and keep her 
feet naked ; her countenance was sad, tears were in her eyes^ 
she spoke seldom, unless those who attended her refused 
credence to her pretended ruin. 

All the monomaniacs of this' series, have a strong and per* 
manent irritation in the digestive organs, and the signs of it 
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are maniliest. Bat this irritation may be the result of mel- 
ancholy ideas. 

We have seen ideas acquired through the senses, which 
have become accidentally predominant, induce a lesion of 
that inward satisfaction or motive, that sustains curiosity. 
Let us now proceed to cases of monomania, or other trains 
of ideas, become predominant, and exciting either pleasing 
or unpleasant feelings, in which the lesions of this want are 
not predominant. 

C. Monomafda of Gmeiy. 

To the first form belong the monomaniacs who, being 
actuated neither by pride or vanity, appear gay, content, 
always smiling, always happy, whether it be from a persua- 
sion of wealth, of power, or of place ; they think thev pro- 
duce the good fortune of all who approach them, whether 
from their influence with supernatural beings whose protec- 
tion afibrds them all kinds of felicity, or that they believe 
themselves already in possession of a spiritual world. 

D. Manamama of Melancholjf. 
In the second rank I place all those melancholy monoma- 
niacs, who are devoid, nowever,of the feeling of humiliation 
consequent on wounded self-love ; a circumstance of impor- 
tance, because the visceral sensations are not so painful as in 
those melancholy deliria attended with feelings of shame 
and guilt. All the monomaniacs of this section, believe 
themselves persecuted without just cause, ruined, condemn- 
ed by what men call justice ; or else they are exposed to 
cruel animals, or they are fugitives, abandoned and without 
resources ; in short, thev are in various ways unhappy, 
but always satisfied with themselves. They have not 
all these ideas at a time, but one or other adapted to their 

i)articular circumstances, and which occupy them exclusive- 
y. This is the Melancholia of the old physicians, the Lipo- 
mania of Dr. Esquirol. 

The class of avaricious monomaniacs ranks here ; for they 
are under tho domination of a series of ideas more melan- 
choly than gay. If the avaricious man enjoys, it is only 
through If long pospectivc, or from the contemplation of his 
treasure ; but this joy is poisoned by the fear of losing it ; 
and this fear becomes the predominant sensation. Having 
no self-persuasion of guilt, these insane people never believe 
themselves possessed by the Devil, hut arc able, like St. 
Anthonv, to set all his snares and temptations at defiance. 

i6 
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they are always sorrowful, more or less; botuot in despair, 
like those who are subject to self-reproach, and believe 
themselves not worthy to live. 

E. Complex Monomania. 

A third form of this species of insanity ought to be admit- 
ted, for the. monomanias founded on a complex series of 
ideas, and calculated to excite alternately joy and sorrow, 
hope and despair, pride and humiliation, fear, and its reac- 
tive movement, anger, &c. These are the series of ideas 
that alternately predominate in many circumstances where a 
man's life is agitated by what is called ambition, jealousy, 
envy, and above all fanaticism, a kind of feeling nourished 
by pride, by anger, by envy, and all the most agitating intel- 
lectual emotions. They are rather the causes of insanity 
than the objects of it ; for the persons afflicted do not retain 
them while ill, in a form so complicated as before their mala- 
dy. Generally, one fixed idea predominates among these 
insane persons, who are neither agitated nor in a state of 
dementia, because the morbid state of the eneephalon pro- 
duces the same series of ideas while it remains in that state ; 
and the diseased do not enjoy the aid of reason to repel this 
series, or to induce the successive predominance of othtt' 
recoDections,and to compare them with present impressions. 

As this state may exist under various shades, we are 
compelled to admit it here under the title of monomania of 
a complex character; that is to say, founded on the predomi- 
nance of one series of ideas which gives rise successively 
to opposite sensations. 

F. InieUectttal Monomaniay tciihoui the predominance of 
internal emotions , agreeable orpainfiil. 
After the monomanias, where the pleasure or the pain are 
of moral, that is to say of intellectual origin, although the 
emotions are truly visceral, and act a distinguished part, 1 
place those where acquired ideas become predominant, 
occasion neither pleasure or pain sufficiently marked to 
constitute an unhappy complication. These monomanias 
are only singularities more or less surprising, which ainuse 
the spectators rather than afflict them. Of these, are the 
persuasions in the patient that he is a dog, a wolf, a cat, or 
some other animal, whose cries and allures he imitates ; in 
supposing he is transformed into a stone, a bottle, a grain of 
mustard seed, &c. These kinds of transformations are in- 
numerable : they are sometimes founded on certain changes 
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ill the iuuetious. Thiw an insane man, rendered powciieba 
by masturbation, believes himself transformed into a wo- 
man, and wishes to assume the tone and costume of a female. 
The legs of glass, the belly of paper, the heads cut off, the 
hearts torn out, the supposed bad smell of the body entirely 
dissolved, the spirits that haunt him, the wantons that flU 
about the madman like flies, the lilliputians that by millions 
climb up the legs of one of these persons, who thinks that 
at each step he crushes them by dozens ; and other reveries 
of the same kind, may depend upon painful sensations, but 
are not sufficiently strong to induce us to regard the disease 
as of instinctive origin. We find, however, in all these, a 
predominant irritation of the brain, which obstinately re- 

S reduces certain ideas at the expense of the recollection of 
ifferent ideas, and of actual impressions. 

We must place in the same rank, all those madmen who 
are incited to perform constantly certain movements, either 
of gesture or of progression ; to pronounce obstinately cer- 
tain words, or to keep nilencc for a long time — sometimes 
for years , Co give themselves up to a certain kind of labor, 
whether mechanical or of writiug, whether of describing 
plants or animals, of chemistry', astronomy, the drawing of 
plans, translating, versifying, &c. &c. These monomanias 
are so numerous, that we should be lost in the classification, 
if we did not confine ourselves to referring them to some 
intellectual lesion, and the predominance of some acquired 
ideas, depending on some regular mode of cerebral irritation, 
unaccompanied by any great alteration of an intrinsic want 
of the first order, or by any special want which compels us 
to observation and comparison. 

As monomanias depend on some mode of cerebral irrita- 
tion, when this mode changes, the monomanias change also ; 
the loquacious madman becomes suddenly taciturn, and vice 
versa. To sorrow succeeds gaiety ; to a phrase for a long 
time pronounced, some other phrase ; to one attitude, ano- 
ther attitude, &c. There is no fixed duration for any of 
these forms of mental aberration. 

It is in vain that some persons assure us, that there are 
monomaniacs who are perfectly reasonable on every thing 
except their predominant trains of ideas. They can reason 
justly upon questions merely relating to their physical and 
common circumstances ; but the most acurate observers 
agree, that none of them can sustain a serious conversation 



wliich requires attention and discussion ; or treat by writing 
any question of morals or philosophy, general or special,* 
without falling at least into false reasonings. This is a fact 
we must not forgot : there are no perfect Don Quixotes ; 
and whatever may be said, he who cannot apply his reason 
to a subject so important as his own propei position in socie- 
ty, is incapable of reasoning justly upon any question of a 
higher order. These monomaniacs, then, are truly madmen ; 
as we may be convinced by compelling them to reason : we 
see immediately that they become disconcerted, or confus- 
ed, or irritated, and show a tendency to general mania : the 
least degree of insanity of which they are capable, is that 
where their different instinctive wants, such as we have 
already detailed, are but little changed ; so that we 
can employ these patients in some manual operations that 
do not require a sustained attention, or any complicated in- 
tellectual combination, such as some mechanic art, garden- 
ing, some simple game, music, daily domestic occupation, 
&c. provided no great responsibility attaches to them. 

We must remember also that in the monomanias that ap- 
pear most limited, there is always a perversion of the affec- 
tions and feelings that have been most durably, and most 
powerfully cherished by the patient ; I mean the love of their 
relations. This may be expected ; for these subjects are 
not insane, as in the case of general insanity, but because 
they are seduced by false perceptions which attract all their 
attention, and do not permit them to substitute thereul por 
ceptions furnished by the senses, nor the recollection of p.isr 
sensible impressions. Hence it is they forget their rchi- 
tions, or hate them as persecutors, and the first sign of cc t u rn- 
ing sanity, is the return of those affections of the heart, and 
the acknowledgement of those cares to which convalescents 
are indebted for their cure. 

If we were only to consider those actions which madmen 
can commit in consequenceof the alteration of their intellec- 
tual faculties, we should make a bad classificntion of their 
monomanias. For example, a madman who believed him- 
self to be the Emperor of Austria, heard sonte one call his 
physician who wished to impose on him as Emperor of 
China : thence forward he believed his doctor came to de- 
throne him, and he took the resolution to kill him by sur- 
prise, and preserve his own crown. Here is an accidental 
■ » I.. I ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ 111^ 

* Important in medics! jurisprudence. — JVans. 
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usBasoinatioii uot dependent on tbe luonoiaania ol' murder. 
Insane delirionspenons may have a thousand such motives 
for killing either themselves or others without the monoma- 
nia of murder beinc their ruling propensity. One of them 
strikes his friend, thinking he strikes a demon or a monster 
who pursues him ; another stabs himself to the heart to 
avoid a shameful death on the scaffold which he thinks 
waits him, and to save the honor of his family ; a third sets 
his house on fire because he thinks it has become the ren- 
dezvous of robbers, &c. &c. Hence arises a necessity to 
inauire strictly into the motives of an accused person, not 
only to decide on the degree of his culpability, but also to 
determine the seat of the malady and the most efficacious 
remedy. As the passion which has given rise to the insan- 
ity does not always remain predominant after the loss of 
reason, so tbe monomania sometimes changes, and this im- 
plies some change in the affections of the different organs 
diseased ; but these changes are no more than the variations 
and irregularities of a continued malady. It is not so with 
the following class. 

Intermittent Mania. 
Every form of mental affection that we have described, 
may become intermittent, re-producing itself periodically, 
provided the irritation on which it depends has not altered 
the texture of the brain or the viscera of the lower belly ; 
it is this that 'renders insanity intermittent. Many acces- 
sions recur several times in the course of the year ; others 
only once, and at certain times, as spring, autumn, fcc. A 
lady has had fits of insanity for three or four months annu- 
ally during thirty years, and they have never passed an 
interval of six months without re-appearing, though they 
have been sometimes retarded for two or three months. A- 
ware of the retum,she retires to some lunatic asylum where 
she is confined during the access of her disorder. During 
niriit she sees the most tragical scenes of the revolution of 
which die had been an eye witness ; she sees the execu- 
tioners, and as formerly, she is sprinkled with the blood of 
the victims ; she is afflicted and cries out with all her force. 
Scarcely does day approach, than her delirium changes its 
tvpe : it becomes f^ay, indecent, and even gross. At ni^t 
the scences of horror appear agaiu, and soon during the 
periodical access of the fit. She holds the same kind of dis- 
course, offers the same injuries, apostrophises those who 
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uttoiid her in the 2»ame language, and every syiupiom is ex- 
actly the same at each recurrence of the fit. When that is 
over, she becomes reasonable, returns home without losing 
the recollection of any thing she has done or said, and en- 
joys her reason perfectly till the next return of her disorder. 
During the prelude of her last access, in 1827, she received 
news of her husband's death, from whom she bad long lived 
separate. The access of her disorder was stopped; but in 
two months afterwards she was seized as usual. 

Chapter IV. — Progress, Duration, Complication, 

Termination of Insanity. 

Insanity, like all other non-specific irritation, has no pro- 
cress independent of modifyers, nor any fixed duration, like 
the small pox, the measles, &c. it may be cured suddenly 
by medical skill — ^by nature, which re-establishes a func- 
tion which has been interrupted, or transforms insanity into 
some other bodily affection — by chance, which dissipates it 
by means of some lively moral impression. This is very 
possible when the inflammatory state is not present, so long 
as the substance of the brain is not disorganized ; and this 
state may be of long duration.* It may also be indefinitely 
prolonged without amelioration, or only with remissions, 
and end in madness : this occurs in the greatest number of 
cases, when the disease has not been efficaciously combated 
at its commencement. 

It is, above all, with the progress of insanity which medi- 
cine has not arrested in a short time, that I must now be 
occupied. 

The inflammatory symptoms having been mitigated by 
art, the patients continue disordered in their senses, each 
after his manner ; that is partially on the same subject, or 
when the object and the subject are changed, during a great- 
er or less length of time. This time varies considerably. 
Some are cured at different epochas during the two first 
years, even under the care of physicians who use active 
remedies. We have seen reason return after ten or even 
twenty years of mental alienation : this proves that the in- 
tegrity of the brain may be preserved for a longtime in some 
favored subjects. Many other viscera offer the same cause 
of remark ; but one is less surprised in those cases than 
when a substance so delicate as the brain gives rise to it. 
In treneral, writers on mania (Esquirol) do not count upon a 



cure after the Bocond year ; the most ordinary period within 
which a cure may be expected is from 50 to 150 days. 

When insane patients do not return to their reason, they 
fall into that kind of madness which consists in the loss of 
intellect ( dementia ) and into general palsy, unless some com- 
plicated disease abridges their life ; for they are exposed 
to all the maladies that afflict other persons. As they do 
not possess the power of resisting cold, except during the 
state of insane excitation, and few precautions are taken to 
secure them from the effects of it, they often suffer much 
from this cause. Hence pleurisies, peripneumonies, and 
pericarditis, which may carry them off in a few days : hence, 
also, an habitual state of pulmonary congestion, accompanied 
by bronchitis, which may have dangerous results : hence 
most insane persons become rheumatic or gouty, deprived 
of the use of their limbs ; or else these affections suddenly 
ceasing, they are replaced by suffocating irritations of the 
stomacn, (he lungs, or the heart. Acute gastro-enteritis and 
intermittent fevers, do not spare insane people, and often 
depend on the cold damp state of their habitations.* But 
of all the accidents to which they are liable, because it is 
the most suddenly fatal, is the congestion of blood in the 
brain, which kills them suddenly, and occurs often in an at- 
tack of epilepsy. Many fall victims to phtisis pulmonaris, 
and we shall soon sec the reason ; but the greater number 
die of chronic entero-colitis ; for the disposition to acute 
gastro-enteritis cannot last long. This affection comes on with 
diarrh(ca,and colicky pains, which plunge the patients into 
marasmus, leucoplegmasia, and slight efUisionsin the perito- 
naeum. 

Insane people do not arrive at this state of exhaustion 
until they have long suffered by chronic affections of the up- 
per portion of the digestive canal. Generally they do not 
complain much ; but their gastro-duodenitis may usually be 
distinguished by the yellow color of the conjunctiva, and 
the mucous and bilious state of the tongue, or the tender- 
ness of the right hypochondria into which the liver often 
pours its fluids ; and by a pain more or less obtuse on press- 
ing the epigastrium, or the right or left sides under the ribs. 
It is after this state has long continued without preventing 
the nourishment of the patient, that diarrhoea appears ; 

*In England and this country, all the train ofacccsrarv disordeix here 
cDOinerated, arc ebviated bv the introduction of heated au'.—TVoiv. 
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Noiiieliiiicii preceded by an oedema ol Ihe malleoli, or aslight 
fluctuation in the abdomen. 

If the insane patients uncured, do not contract any of 
these accessory diseases, they may arrive at an advanced 
age even while insane ; but they never afford instances of 
great longevity, for they are in fact diseased ; and those 
among them who have long enjoyed a state of good health, 
are the only persons who live long. Some have Uved in a 
state of insanity during thirty years. During this long pe- 
riod, many causes influence their delirium, and some oi them 
exhibit short lucid intervals. Every thing that irritates 
them disorders their ideas, and tends to bring on a state of 
agitation, fury, and general delirium, when it is not of itself 
continuous. The spring, the autumn, great heat, biting 
cold, are the most frequeni causes of these exacerbations. 
Electricity also excites them much, and threatens to induce 
even cerebral congestions, if the patients are plethoric : all 
the!>e types of disorder are from the beginning, or become 
with time sensible to atmospheric changes. Contradictions, 
disputes, earnest discussions, numerous visitors, the sight 
of popular meetings much agitated, freedom allowed too ear* 
ly, wine, alcoholic liquors, and all the diffusible excitants, 
agitate them strongly and impede their cure. Such also is 
the case with tonics improperly exhibited, and generally 
with all irritating medicaments, which false medical notions 
may prescribe, unless in cases of accidental weakness, well 
characterized. 

Insane persons indulge in solitary excesses which greatly 
influence the progress of their disorder, by powerfully stimu- 
lating the heart, and determining congestions of blood in the 
brain. This cause is one of those which concur in produc- 
ing among them aneurism of the heart and epilepsy, one of 
the most unfortunate complications that canbefal them. 

I have said that dementia and general paralysis were re- 
served for insane persons who have neither been cured, nor 
cut off by the complications before mentioned. Let us now 
see how these affections exhibit themselves, and narrate 
the history of mental alienation (dementia) more particular- 
ly, that type which constitutes the last form of insanity. 

Dementia and General Paralysis. 
This is announced by three classes of phenomena, which 
(correspond to the three great functions of the cncephalon : 
loss of intellectual faculties ; loss of muscular motion ; loss 
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of the flinctions of the senses. The first contflutes what 
writers on manim hare agreed to caD IhmenHa : the second 
and third have always been regarded as Paralysis. Hence 
we are indaeed to join the history of mental alienatioD, 
( demeatia ) which constitutes the last form of insanity, to 
the facts which relate to general paralysis. 

The presence oi epilepsy hastens the approach of demen- 
tia, which may a|^ear as the immediate consequence of 
epilepsy, without any preceding insanity. For insanity has 
not toe exclusive power of producing dementia, which may 
succeed to obstinate head-aches, to long continued intellec- 
tual labor, to much watching, great efforts ^f memory, apo- 
plectiform sanguineous congestions, repeated attacks of 
the palsy ; we see it come on by degrees among persons 
who have remained in a state of hemiplegia, or deprived of 
some of their senses after recovery from one or more apo^^ 
plcctic attacks. It is equaUy developed in those who are 
palsied in one of their senses, or in some of their muscles, 
without having experienced any complete attacks of apo* 

gexy or hemiplegia, or who have been subject to tnat 
nd of attack without hemiplegia, which authors have 
called a sudden plethora of the brain, ( coup de sang. ) In 
short, dementia declares itself in the progress of old age in 

Ccrsons whose cerebral organization is imperfect, or who 
ave too much abused that viscus. 
We have paid great attention to the dementia of oM age ; 
we have observ^ it often in those families, particularly, 
where the brain has not been very robust, and wherein 
insanity has appeared at an age not much advanced. 
This is a true chronic irrUation of the encephalon^ more or 
less inflammatoiT. It is with the irritations of the brain, as 
it is with that of other organs : among the subjects who are 
bom with a pre-disposition to chronic pneumony, gastritis, 
or articular inflammations, the more weak, the more irritable, 
the more stimulated, contract this disorder in their youth, 
while the more robust and the least irritated, contract 
it only in advanced life, and when time has triumphed 
over their vital energy. This truth would be a melan- 
choly one, if there were not a middle term reserved for 
those who know how to use the means of preserving 
health (hygiennc) so as to withdraw themselves from the 
detormining causes. 
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Dcmenti%anDouuces itself in various ways, as it is simple 
or complicated with insanitj, or with general paralysis. 
The more simple form is that of old men who are neither 
insane or paralytic ; it shews itself by an incoherent loqua- 
eity, with repetitions that mark the feebleness of meiAory* 
The persons affected, are subject to occasional haKucina- 
tions. sigDS that irritation is at work on disorganizing the 
encephalon ; they weep, they laugh, they sing, they invent 
stories ; but in other respects appear to be in healdi. 

The dementia of persons already attacked with insanity, 
is also recogoized by want of memory, by incoherence of 
conversation and proposals, and frequently by vacancy of 
countenance, aoQ stupid silence. But what is very remark- 
able, is, that the moment when they fall into imbecility, and 
lose that sombre and haggard look that expressed their 
cares, and that pale and worn figure so usual among all of 
them, they appear to gain astonishingly as to all their inter- 
nal functions ; they become fat, fresh, with color in their 
cheeks, and enjoy the best health in the worid, while no 
disorganization of the stomach or the lungs is opposed to 
the healthy progress of nutrition. We see them walk 
alone, holding unmeaning discourses with themselves, but 
without agitation or fury ; sometimes they are taciturn, look- 
ing stupidly at persons who accost them, answering only by 
monosyllables to questions put to them, seldom properiy, 
unless they relate to their most indispensable wants. Those 
who are less affected, make remarkable efforts to connect 
their ideas, but when they are compelled to hear and to 
answer, and they become impatient at their want of success. 

Such, also, is, for the most part, the progress of demen- 
tia in persons who have been %anducted to this state by 
epilepsy. But where it proceeds in company with palsy, 
there is an embarrassment of speech as well as of memory. 
The persons affected pronounce some syllables with difficul- 
ty, they hesitate in talking, and they are at a loss for the 
expression they want to use. A difficulty also is seen in 
lifting up their legs, which feel heavy and benumbed ; if 
they turn their head aside while they walk, they stumble 
«nd are liable to fall. By degrees the face loses its expres* 
sion ; they become indifferent to what passes around themt 
and seldom speak. They arrive at last at that degree of 
carelessness and stupidity, that we see them remain immov* 
able, silent, and sitting or laying down for days together. 
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Jl'geueral paralysis has proceeded at equal jrifce with de- 
mentia, the patients are at length deprived of the power of 
executing any voluntary motion, their food must be put into 
their mouths, and they must be kept constantly clean. In 
this degradation of the functions of external relation, the 
motion of the muscles of respiration and deglutition^ remain 
during life. 

Dementia shews itself without any kind of reaction by 
the perfect silence and stupidity in persons who have long 
been hemipleeic, or afflicted with chronic gastro-duodenitis. 
But a paralysis of one sense only, without being complica- 
ted with the loss of muscular action, or the disorganization 
of the principle viscera, does not prevent dementia from 
producing that loquacity which we have before noted. All 
the subjects whom apoplectic attacks have left impotent 
and deprived of the use of one side of their body, are those 
who pass as weak-headed ; they become angry, they weep, 
they laugh at trifles, although they are in appearance rea- 
sontible : this may be considered as the first degree of de- 
mentia. 

While this form of disease is not yet far advanced, that is, 
while it does not yet approach that silent stupidity which 
corresponds to its highest grade, it may present complica- 
tions or alternations of intellectual excitation, forming a re- 
markable contrast with the stupor which usually characterizes 
it. Hence we are surprized to hear a man whose want of me- 
mory incapacitates him for regular conversation, play at chess, 
or perform on an instrument, as well as a reasonable person. 
The attacks of excitation seem to come on spontaneously at 
irregular periods, without any assignable cause, or at regu- 
lar times, as at periods of menstruation ; and the patients 
appear to become for some time agitated in the manner that 
approaches to curable mania ; but a little attention will pre- 
vent the physician from beinf^ deceived. 

The duration of dementia, is not determined more than 
other shades of mental alienation. When it is single, the 
brain does not experience much deterioration, for we sec 
persons of weak intellect who arc for years in this unhappy 
state ; but the addition of paralysis, renders the prolonga- 
tion of the disorder more difficult of cure. 

We have already sai^ that general paralysis may break 
out with dementia ; but this may either precede or follow at 
different intervals. Personsof dilTerent ages* hut es|>eciallT 
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at the deeliBe oflite, alter having undergone ereat ioteilee- 
tual labor, mental troubles, and long continued eephalalgiad, 
^ho have had falls or received blows on the head, spine, 
breast, or pelvis, experience muscular pains, and diflCiculty 
of walking, as well as of pronouncing certain words, a long 
time before they perceive a loss of memory or any approach 
of dementia. I cannot stop longer on the details of such 
cases, whose progress I have just noted. I shall coiifine 
myself to paralysis considered as a termination of insanity ; 
but this paralvsis may be precedent or consecutive upon 
dementia, although it be more usual to observe these two 
affections commence and proceed simultaneously. 

When paralvsis appears before dementia it is always ac^ 
cidental, shewing itself as the consequence of violent head 
aches, some sanguineous congestion, or some attack of 
epilepsy or apoplexy. In these cases it is usually partial, 
confined to one side of the body where the muscles cease to 
act, or to one of the external senses that no longer gives rise 
to perception. Such a partial paralvsis acceleratea the ap- 
proach of dementia much slower than general paralysis. 
This last, when it is the result of insanity, always keeps 
company with dementia, following the course we have alrea- 
dy described. 

When insane persons are not suddenly carried off, whe- 
ther by violent apoplectic attack before or after the appeal'- 
ance of dementia, or bv acute inflammation of the chest or 
the lower intestines, they perish miserably : sometimes in 
the immobility of dementia — sometimes with gangrenous 
eschars of the sacrum or trochanters, or by palsies of the 
bladder or rectum, when the affection of the brain is trans- 
mitted to the spine — sometimes before this period, by a 
chronic affection and disorganization of the lungs and diges- 
tive organs, as we have before observed. A great number 
go off in pulmonary hectic, from (lot having been sufficiently 
protecteo aeainst the impression of cold. Those who are 
thus cut off^are affected also with a chronic gastro-enteritis, 
which puts an end to most of those who do not die of cere- 
bral congestion, or of consumption ; it is essential to chronic 
irritation of the encephalon to bring on these affections and 
disorders of the digestive apparatus. This gastro-enteritis, 
always accompanied by affections ctf the liver, kills the pa- 
tient with marasmus, and diarrhoea when the disease exfends 
to the large intestines ; and Sometimes in a state of dropsy. 
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wliicii conceals the mcagreness of the body, and the cou« 
sumpuon of the last stage of life. Insane persons who hare 
contracted rheumatisin and its pains, often fierish by aneu- 
rism of the heart joined to affections of the other viscera. 
This aneurism, the effect of irritation, ^lay moreover exist 
independently among the insane, as among other persons. 

• 
Chapter V. — ^Nbcroscopy of Imsahe People. 

According to some physicians, the post mortem examina- 
tion of persons who have died insane, have taught us noth- 
ing concerning the seat or the nature of insanity ; but many 
others are of a different opinion— ^they assure us diat the 
brain always exhibits appearances of d^ase, of which men- 
tal alienation has been tne effect. We shall give an account 
of the state in which the different organs have actually been 
found after death ; and the dissertation which we shall offer 
on the value of the symptoms, the diseases on which we 
have made our observations in the preceding paces, will aid 
us in determining the physiological character of msanity. 

We must seek for the alterations that correspond to in- 
sanity first in the head. It has been found in the cases of 
persons who have died in transports of fuir that the cerebral 
substance was injected with blood, and of unusual hardness. 
As to myself, I have seen in the bodv of a young man of 18 
years of age, the nerves so hardened at the points of inser- 
tion in the brain, usually called the origin of the nerves, that 
they might easily have passed for small tendons. If such 
subjects die of violent apoplexy, we find moreover eflbsiona 
of blood at the surfaces, in the cavities, or in the very sub- 
stance of the brain. 

When madmen have lived long, we find alterations still 
more varied ; bu( authors have not distinguished suflieient- 
ly the subjects who have been cut off by accidental death, 
prior to the access of dementia or general paralysis, from 
those who have undergone all the stages of mental and mus- 
cular deterioration. The oreanic disorders that have seized 
upon them, have proceeded from the external to the inter- 
nal parts.. The inequality of bulk of the two portions of the 
head — the thickening or thinning of the scull ; in eaae of 
thickening* sometimes the two bony tablets separated^ lead- 
ing between them a considerable diploe (cellular tissue); 
the scull sometimes compact and smooth like ivorr^ and 
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^'UeU aiK io. ffe^t^uisQuj Ji^eetdii: whenick^ cbin, iiisai 
ciiBes hflsd aad Mfnenme^ bcicxle* ^ixd evem. friable ; die 
^TTTiiifr" Ks^xied. thickeoiiiL ind o«^ed ; ike arachnoid 
eooc Aieken^fL «paqixe. iometlai*;:} adhereaL, sometiiBes 
fu^nered widi a paioieac Lijer. on^re or leas dense ; die 
nirMfinrr nfrftr 7enfr»rai<>^ rjuekgced, piaTileiit,adlierenl to 
tke hmxt ; t&e pu mater Lnjecc^d with blood ^pd serum ; 
fomtdmeA tfckkened ;iDd unii&d co cfae oraduoid ; we are 
pnarifoET struck wuh die adherence ot Ac pia mater to 
the sMaee of die ^>rain : m ataeh fo. due ia somc subjects 
ii tJtxJd DOC be iepar^fid wuhoat carrjia: ^war some erf the 
srej sobsCaaee : the circoinToliidoci:} obticerated and pressed 
aoiost caeh other : wfaea oa die ocher hand die pia Hiater 
was moiac these eircoaiTolxitiocis were separated, tfaiimed, 
and the iaterrals filled with the Ermph that moistened diat 
■Kmhrane. We kiTe ieea die suhscaace of the brain shin- 
is^ and as ir h had inLbib'=d a serosirr which rendered it 
moist when cat ; iometiaies die grej sobstance has been 
harder dian oso^ which oo^t to correspond with the more 
than ordinarr deve I Dpement of the contigBoas Tascolar mem- 
brane, the pia iLiter. The orej substance has been some- 
times hard to be distingoished from the white ; a lively red 
tinge has been remarked in cases where the ^^r^^^ has 
been cot much remoTcd from sudden and acute, and in other 
cases a marbled appearance, more or less Grid or pale, occu- 
pied the periphery of the brain, and almost confounded the 
two substances : the substance of the brain is ibund usually 
more dense than that of the cerebellum ; but both the one 
and the other anusually softened, especially in those sub- 
jects who hare been attacked by epilepsy or general para- 
lysis ; partial softenings or hardenings of the cerebral 
substance appear, which to some obserrers have seemed 
^andnlar or schirrous ; sometimes sui^rations or ulcera- 
tions of a cancerous character, appear at the external surface^ 
or in the cavities ofthe brain ; bladders filled with hydatids 
in the plexus choroides, sometimes hard and almost stony 
concretions in the foldings of this membrane and in some 
others, and even the pulpy substance itself, where now and 
then we find considerable petrifactions, or bony masses, 
efiiisions of blood or serosity accompanying the alterations 
in the chronic, as well as in the acute state ; the general 
volume of the encephalic mass much less considerable in the 
first case than the last. ^Vhere general paralysis has oceur<^ 
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red, we have found in the membranes of the spine, (he same 
kind of lesions as inthoseof theencephalon;.aDd sometimes 
important alterations in the medullary substance and the 
nervous cords.* 

The alterations which the other organs present, do not 
differ from those which are found in subjects which hav^ 
not been attacked by insanity. The insane, as we have 
seen, frequently contract chronic inflammations in the oi^gans 
of respiration and circulation ; it is not extraordinary, there^* 
fore, to find among them aneurisms, lungs hardened, ulcer- 
ated, or tubercular ; the pleura and the pericardium alterea, 
or containing an effused liquid. It is more common to find 
alterations of the digestive organs, accompany alterations of 
the brain : we always discover, therefore, in the abdomeii 
of madmen, who have passed through all the shades of intel^ 
lectual degradation, traces of chronic gastro-enteritis, with 
degeneration of the liver ; that is to say, we find the inters 
nal membrane of the stomach red, brown, black, thickened, 
ulcerated, ecchymosed, rarely thinned, softened, or des-* 
troyed near the shallow part, unless the gastric symptoms 
have acquired the predominance, which we have seen more 
than once. We find much more frequently the duodenum 
reddish, brown, dilated ; its internal membrane thickened, 

[^resenting follicules tumified, degenerated, ulcerated ; the 
iver yellow, fat, augmented in bulk, or tough, sometimes 
tubercular, schirrous, containing cysts with serous effusions 
in the peritoneal cavity. The rest of the digestive canal is 
more or less altered in its mucous membrane, according t<^ 
the degree of inflammation which it has undergone ; the 
internal membrane ol the colon, brown, black, full of small 
circumscribed ulcerations, as if made by a punch, especially 
among those who have died with diarrhoea. We also find 
traces of chronic inflammation in nymphomaniac females ; 
but it would be useless to describe all the other disorders 
which may possibly be traced in the dead bodies of insane 
persons ; for as these patients are exposed to the action of 
cold, and of the passions, sources of a thousand evils, it would 
be necessarv to describe the pathological anatomy of most 
of the disorders of the human race. 



* I refer to tlie exceUent trcatiie on Insanity, by Dr. Calmeil, eotided 
^ On general ptrelyeia in insane penont.*^ (De la paralyne generale 
rliez Ics alicn^'s.) Saffachy and indefatigable patience belong to this 
o<wenTr. who 9uems mtincd to settle thw part of pathological anatomy. 
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Chaptbr VI. — On theories of Insanity, ancient and 

MODSBN, CNTIL THE INTRODUCTION OF PHT8I0LO6ICAZ. 
MEDICINE. 

Now that the more ostensible facts relating to mental 
diseases are known to us, we may proceed to the investiga- 
tion of facts less evident, which constitute part of the laws 
of physiology, and which may serve to explain the former. 
It would be useless to dwell on the absurd opinions respect- 
ing insanity which have prevailed during ages of fanaticism 
and superstition. In tne Catholic persuasion, ienorant 
people have tdways exposed themselves, by an inclination 
to ascribe insanity to demoniacal possession , as the pagans 
often explained it by being besieged by the furies. But let 
OS pass over these miserable notions. 

From time of old, insanity has been considered as a dis* 
ease of the brain; it has been compared with frenzy; and 
ascribed, like that, to inflammation of the brain, and its 
meninges. We find all these ideas in Coelius Aurelianus, 
the translator of Soranus, as well as a therapeutic practice 
devised to perpetuate them ; such as the application of 
leeches, cuppings, and scariffings to the head, to the nape 
of the neck, and to the shoulders ; a cooling regimen, simj^e 
diet, revulsive stimulation upon the skin, &c. It is surpris- 
ing, that modern physicians should claim the honor oi^this 
discovery. In truth, other ancients not less famous, such as 
Oalen and his followers, had drawn off the attention from 
the real curative indications, to fix them on humors to be 
evacuated, particularly the atrabilious; but this class of 
humors were always supposed to act upon the brain, and 
sometimes even to produce inflammation in it, as these 
Oalenists acknowledged; but this explanation, admitted 
by all the mechanic humoralists, by Boerfaaave, Van Swie- 
ten, &c. has prevailed even to our day. We have reason 
then to be astonished that the moderns have been so slow 
in substituting inflammatory lesious of the brain to the vague 
humoral lesions of the antient and middle age. 

This delay has arisen from their having too much circum- 
scribed the phenomena of inflammation. Considering phleg- 
mon as the type of this morbid state, and requiring almost 
always suppuration to characterize the phlegmasia which do 
not terminate in gangrene, they have till now prevented 
observers from yidding the testimony of their senses to tiie 
proximate cause of the redness, tho swelling, and the senee 
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of heal which they see in so many instances. Whenever* 
irritation acting on a secreting organ, increased or denatur- 
alized the humor Turnished by it, this was regarded as Che 
cause of the local affection ; and if anr other part, however 
distant, presented a morhid state at the same time, it was 
ascribed to the aberrations of the same humor. Thus it 
happens, that the transpiration, the bile, or the mncus un- 
der the name of phlegm, have become causes of so many 
disorders which were not attributed even to the blood. Oti 
(he same principle in later days we have seen that all the 
affections of the viscera that succeed to suppurating lesions, 
whether simple or ulcerous, are placed to the account of 
purulent infection. 

The same tendency to generalize a few observations 
more or less exact, has shewn iise\f under different forms 
every time that some important discovery has been made. 
The circulation and pretended elobular form of the particles 
of the blood, begat the mechanic, the hydraulic, the hydro- 
dynamic theories ; that of the glands, and still later of the 
absorbent vessels, gave occasion to attribute all maladies to 
lymph, to glandular obstructions, infractions, or inflamma- 
tions of the absorbent vessels ; the discovery of muscular 
irritability and the labors bestowed on the nervous system, 
drew medical attention to that quarter, and almost all our 
maladies were then placed to the account either of some 
original lesion of that vital energy of which the nerves were 
the agents^ or of that subtile fluid of which they were the 
conductors, or else of the nervous fibrils whose degree of 
tension* explained all phenomena to that class of observers 
who did not admit ofa nervous fluid. 

About the same time we saw the archcpal abstractions, the 
soul material and immaterial, energy or weakness, entities 
which were created either as having locality, or as being 
independent of all confinement in the organs, become the 
regulators of all organic motions. These entities were made 
responsible for all kinds of diseases, and all remedies were 
addressed to them, but no one all this time, took the trouble 
to ascertain the action of these entities on the organs them- 
selves. 



* Some careless ond very superficial reailcn*, have i^rnorantly ascribed 
to Hartley the opinion tint nerves wcra cords, stretched and vibratinfr 
like the strings ofa harpsichoni, altlioagh thnt jrrtmt man nxpimnly dis* 

•'•aiin« snr ^irh n«jtioii.— 7V«rit>. 



sun later, and io times nearer our own, some phyaicians 
ielt disgust at these abstractions, and thought to work won- 
ders by substituting some new entities to the old. For fear 
of repeating antient absurdities, they refused to explain bow 
the blood, the bile, the phlegm, the lymph, the nerves, 
could become the causes of disease ; but they admitted a 
causality which served them instead, by recognizing in some 
general manner, a sanguineous element, a bilious, a pituitous, 
apd a nervous. 

Among their predecessors, some had attributed certain 
maladies to inflammation — others to some saburra (aliment- 
ary undigested concretion ) which must be evacuated—- others 
to an excess of force — others to an excess of weakness in 
the stomach — some to putridity of the humors — many, quite 
as numerous to malignity, whose cause was ascribed to de- 
fect of energy in the vital principle. The new fang^ked 
ontologlsts reconciled all these disputants by creating for 
the same maladies inflammatory elements, saburral or gas- 
tric, which were synonimous ; sthenic and asthenic, which 
were opponents ; putrid, malign, irregular or ataxic. No- 
thiog became easier than the diagnosis and the treatment 
of diseases with the aid of this legion of entities ; the doc- 
tors always agreed, for they created a genius to preside 
over each symptom, and the supposed specific remedy, 
which was in fact no other than the method prescribed by 
th? same ancients whose language wa9 rejected, was admit- 
ted in the catalogue of the polypharmacopeia destined to 
exercise all these hobgoblins. 

Thus it was that the consultations of medical juntos were 
arranged to the great advantage of Decorum ; for the profane 
were no longer witnesses of those scandalous disputes whose 
memory has been preserved by Moliere and other satirists. 

How then can we be surprised that the ancient idea of 
Soranus on the nature of insanity, should have been lost, 
aod that much pains were required to produce evidence 
concerning it ? The elements, the principles, the moibid 
Genii, acted on the brain ; this is all they could say ; and 
when they were compelled to admit the presence of inflam- 
mation, thib appearance, so found, was admitted only as 
accidental, just as it was asserted to be in the pretended 
essential fevers. 

Every one knows, that among the theories which I have 
brouf^t up to recollection, that of nerrons encr^ and vital 
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cnerKjT) has ultimately succeeded more or less. But anUu- 
ism has always had its partizans : we see even at this day 
there are physicians who assert even in ffinty that madness 
ifll an affection of the immaterial principle, and that it has no 
particular seat ; but a far greater number maintain that it 
depends on morbid elements, without ffiving any reasonable 
or satisfactory explanation of the mode of action of these 
entities. 

Ailer the explanations of hypothetical theorists, come 
those of the followers of anatomical pathology. We mAy 
expect now to find something, if not more reasonable, at 
least more material, and more intelligible to common un- 
derstandings ; we shall soon see if this presumption be well 
founded. 

We have said that physicians have too much confined the 
idea of inflammation by taking phlegmon as the type of it ; 
no disorder shows this better than insanity. As it is ex- 
tremely rare to meet with pus like that of a phlegmon in 
the brain of madmen, nobody thought of inflammation there. 
On the other hand, as no one discovered the relation of 
cause and effect between the lesions of which we have spo- 
ken in the dead body, and mental alienation, there was great 
difBculty in materialising this affection. Indeed, with the 
usual idea of inflammation, how could it be supposed that 
the hardenings, the softenings, the diminutions and inequali« 
ties of bulk of the brain and cerebellum, the density, the 
opacity, the injection, the adherence of the membranes, the 
hardness or softness, the thickness or the tenuity, the con- 
sistence, with or without the ivory appearance or the fria- 
bility of the bones of the cranium, could be the causes of so 
many kinds of delirium, of fury, of convulsions, of prodigious 
increase of certain talents, and of the total brutality of the 
intellectual faculties ? One might reconcile fury and an 
increase of muscular force, with the hardening of the cere- 
bral substance, on finding it accompanied by sanguineous 
injection, for here was evidence of the first degree of inflam- 
mation ; but to confirm this idea, it would be necessary that 
all the chronic shades of inflammation, should present traces 
of suppuration analogous to that of phlegmon as their type. 
But this was scarcely ever seen ; and hence, in our opinioDf 
all notion of cerebral phlegmasia, as the cause of insanity, 
was abandoned. In all cases, therefixre, as it became abso- 
lutely necessary to connect the alterations of the brahi and 
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etfppfctf. a qoesdoD whieh I prapoanded in my 
kctsrefi. ever sdire 1514. I asked of mj honorable 
breihr» wbai ihej %:ritrsvxd bj pnhologjcal alcerations 
piodoecd bj adiseaae : and haw ihey g o nee i yed that a dis- 
ease codU art cpoo the oreuss. saee* armtding to the moat 
phikfiophieai Dosocraphk-jf de&citioBS, a di^rajif. is nothing 
Bore tkn a bcndk of srspcoaa^ I applied this question 
to cadi difcaK in partiralar. and eapeciaUy to these CeTors 
4ii>M>;.^to<< j^f,fM>ri>i In I521.I rcpnblidied ilinmy se« 
cond Exmmtm^ I eadcarc?ed to aseeitjin what idea one 
cooM Cora of a srocp oc sjTapto^^ which tumefied and ob- 
stracccd. hardened, softened, nicenied, peifarated, and 
Mortified theprnns: and not beii^ able to find in any of 
Aeir attributes, an a£cnt cap a ble of soch acticHis, I conelnded 
withotu dodbc. dut^ phj m iio i had ereeted die word by 
which ihej scant to dfngnitt dhe disease into an entity, 
whether material or iaueaieiial, I coold not 8ay ; bat at 
lease endowed with an actiritT proper to itself, and indepen- 
dent of that which bekmsed to the orons. One of my most 
fiadncnished popQs rerr hjffHlT e^doded tins idea in his 
refiiution of a treatise on leTets wboch was meant to be- 
eome a claasic work. Takinc each'Sjmptom in particular, 
Dr. Boche jocosrir exxpnred (rf the ontoh»eal compiler, 
whether die bcminc heat, die foulness of the mouUi, the 
diirst,tlie stupor, the bad breath* the prostratioo of strength, 
cireuniftances into which, according to die nosologisf a, the 
entity, oclyMmiic or pmirU ferer* 1111^^1! to resolve itself, 
possess the property of softening the internal membrane of 
the stomacku of ulcerating and perforating it, and of produc- 
ingintro-sosception of tte intestines. 

These pleaders against the essentiality of disease, vigor- 
ooously sustained, during ten years, by a crowd of intelligent 
men, educated in the pfiysidkigical school, have introduced 
an immense revolution in the medical science of FVance. 
But it is with great difficulty indeed, that this revolution 
has found its way into die establishments, public and private, 
devoted to the treatment of insanity. 
4kmong the chief of the classic authors now livii^, who 
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give the law ou the question now before u:^, some still con^ 
tend that the alterations of the brain are the effect of the 
disease, which they define by enumerating the symptoms ; 
others allow that there does sometimes exist inflammation, 
at first acute, but afterwards chronic, but that this is not 
always the case ; and that there is a lesion of the vital prin- 
ciple anterior to the affection of the tissues ; and that this 
lesion prepares and consummates their disorganization. 
The first set, seem to have no fears that they shall be asked 
by what property the mental wandering, the fury, and other 
symptoms, can harden the brain ; nor how stupidity can 
cause it to be injected, softened, or reduced to a state of 
atrophy. The second class have not dreamed of the diffi- 
eulty of exhibiting their vital immaterial, or their nervous 
cntitv, in action and disorganizing the brain so as to produce 
delirium. 

It is well known that the greater part of men of scienoe, ^ 
who have their opinions made up, are not apt to change, 
especially after they have once published them : we must 
expect, therefore, that medical doctrines will advance rather 
by the labors of the pupils than by those of the masters i. 
and so it has happened, but to a certain point only ; for the 
pupils attached to lunatic hospitals have not always been 
those of the physiological school ; many of the truths taught 
in that school have been applied to insanity, but the most 
important have been neglected. 

In 1820, Professor Lallemand, as yet a student, advanced 
in print that the inflammation of the arachnoid coat, partici- 
pated bv the pia mater, was a freauent occurrence, and that 
it was the principal cause of delirium ; but he did not apply 
this observation to insanity. He also said that the inflam- 
mation of the cerebral substance could not produce delirium ; 
he considered this ratheras the cause of convubions and 
partial paralysis ; and with me he referred the softening of 
the brain to inflammation. 

Among the young physicians who lived with insane pa- 
tients, one of them, in 1823, held in opposition to his pro- 
fessor, that mental diseases were the results of vanous 
modifications of the meninges and the enccphalon : another^ 
in 1825, taugfit in a publication, entitled ''A new doctrine 
of mental diseases," that not only common delirium, but 
insanity, consisted usually in a chronic inflammation of the 
meninges, but he added an irritation either qiecific or sym- 
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pathetic of the brain itself, also as a cause. The AtBt ot 
these, developing the idea he had announced, pretended to 
have taught the medical world that the lesions observed and 
described by authors, and which we have enumerated a few 
pages back, were the causes, not the effects of insanity, in- 
troducing, as he averred, a new method of considering this 
disorder. He attributed it sometimes to an original, some- 
times to an acquired mal-conformation of the head ; some- 
times to a lesion of the meninges, sometimes to a hardening 
of the brain, sometimes to a general or partial softening of 
that organ, or as the case might be, to any of the organic 
alterations I have enumerated , but always insisting that die 
engorgement of the vessels of the brain andpia mater was 
the most frequent occurrence, and the most frequent cause 
also of insanity. 

The second of these writers, conceived with many teach- 
ers, that insanity might take place as a sympathetic effect of 
the lesion of some other organ ihan the brain. The first of 
these authors, in 1826, declared through a third peiBon, 
whose opinions coincided with his own, that the gout, dis- 
eases of the lungs, and even those of the digestive oi^gans 
could not be causes of insanity which were always to be 
sought for in the brain. 

Here then are some of the physiological doctrines that 
stept over the threshold of lunatic hospitals, introduced, not 
by masters, but by students. Still, these students did not 
perform all that they might, and all that they ought. They 
did also what they should not have done, for they boasted 
of having discovered a new and fruitful principle as applied 
to the theory and practice of mental disorders, to wit, that 
I the alteration of the brain and its membranes are the causes j 
I not the effects of this malady. They oautted what they 
; might have done, for they presented by this assertion, 
in spite of all the labors of physiologists, a false idea of the 
manner in which the organs thus affected produced the phe- 
liomena of mental alienation. The proofs of these two 
assertions will become more evident by the exposition I am 
about to make of what was taught and printed in the physi- 
ological school, before the writings of these two young phy- 
sicians appeared. 

hi my lectures from 1814 forward, I referred all delirium, 
^ whether acute or chronic, to the irritation, original or sjrm- 
I pathetic, of the brain ; adding, that this irritation sometiiaes 
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did put on the eharacter of inflammation^ but sometimes did 
not reach that point ; such was the general idea. Convul- 
sions, partial and general loss of sensation and motion, 
engorgements, congestions, softenings, effusions, extravasa- 
tions of all kinds, whether of the brain or the meninges, 
were referred by me to the same cause ; and surprise was 
excited to find that apoplexy and mental ahenation, were 
explained by the same theory as frenzy. Moreover, I per- 
suaded strongly all the pupils to search for facts that should 
confirm or refute these assertions. It was after he had lis- 
tened to all these developements that M. Lallemand put 
fiMth his ^^ LeUers on the Encephalonf^^ a work composed in 
great part of observations extracted from the practice of 
physicians whom he had followed while a student ; but dis- 
posed and commented on in the manner of my ^^ History of 
It^ammationa. He advanced the proofs of my assertions 
on the causes of convulsion and paralysis , and he essayed 
to deseribe with precision the symptoms that corresponded 
with each degree of encephalic lesion of which he took cog- 
nisance. It must, however, be remarked, that he never 
set out from irritation as the starting point in all the mala- 
dies he described ; he spake only ot inflammation, a thing 
well known of old, and broueht into vogue in England, in 
reference to these disorders, ny Dr. Abercrombie and oth- 
ers. He located, moreover, the cause of delirium in the 
inflammation of the arachnoid coat. 

The year after, 1821, 1 printed the opinions that I had 
held for seven years before, on the affections of the ence- 

!>balon, and which had been already published. They con- 
brmed to what I had already published on other maladies. 
In my Examen de$ doctrines medicaUa^ p. 770, are to be 
found the opinions here advanced, viz. that sanguineous 
congestions in the brain, serous and hydro-cephalic congeS" 
tions, arachnitis, apoplexies called nervous, cerebral can- 
cers, fungous tumors of the, dura-mater, acei^alo cysts or 
hydalida, tubereules in the brain, osseous tumors on the 
internal walb of the cranium, lethargy, epilepsy, and that 
softening of the brain that Dr. Abercrombie had already 
regarded as the effect of encephalitis, are all the results of 
one phenomenon variously diversified, l&UTATioir. Let 
any one point out, if ho can, in any post mortem examina- 
tion (autopeie) of persons who have died insane, and which 
have been described bv anv author who«!C woAs I have ex- 
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aiuincd, any organic alteration bearing upon the subject, 
wbich is not referable to this cause. 

It remained to refer, by name, all these alterations to 
insanity ; and this was done in the 123 proposition of the 
^' Examen,'' printed in 1 821 , and which, with the 467 others 
that accompany it, is nothing more than an abstract of my 
course of physiology and pathology during seven years. 
Here is the text of that proposition : ^^ Madness always sup- 
poses an irritation of the brain. This irritation may be 
continued there for a long time by means of some other in« 
flammation, and may disappear with it ; but if it should be 
prolonged, it finishes always by being converted into ence- 
phalitis parenchymatous or membranous." 

This proposition was not a mere glance, hazarded ; it is 
the substance of extensive discussion to be found in the 
course of a work on the subject of nosography, a new WoriiL 
on the softening of the encephalon, the two first letters of 
Professor Lallemand, and finally in oral dissertations repeat- 
ed during seven years in my course of lectures^ tbeoretieai 
and practical. From these multiplied sources proceeded 
the general proposition above stated, in which, to avoid ab- 
surdities in laneuaffe, and dangerous contradictions in prac- 
tice, it is absolutely necessary to adopt irritation as the 
original phenomenon, and as connecting almost all the cere- 
bnu maladies. This proposition had been already announ- 
ced in 1808, in the " History of Inflammations," (phlegma- 
sias.) I re-produced it in 1816, and applied it to tne wnole 
of pathology ; finally, in 1821, it again appeared with pre- 
cision as applied to insanity. 

It is easy then to judge, that the authors, of whom we 
have spoken, have not acted acurately in attributing to 
themselves the discovery of ^* a prineifiU subversive qf aU 
the old theories on mania^^ for this principle is not a new 
one. Nor have they acted acurately in boasting that in 
f 1824 thejr first established the oAedical diagnostic as eonsist- 
\ ii^ m giving to external phenomena a representative vdhe 
i qf^theinternalstatejOrqf the ksiatiqf the organ which was 
the eeat of the disorder. This idea is in fact the parent of 
' the physiological docttine : it is this which dictated the Ui- 
tory of inflammations (Histobre de Phegmasite) in 1808, the 
first Examen of 1816, and the second of 1821. The com- 
plete developementof this same idea has been advanced in 
theory y and applied in practice to a great hospital, before 
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Chaptkr Vll. — TmmoRY of Ivsavitt accoudihu to tb< 

PhTSIOLOGICAlI. DocTBiififc* 

If we ascend now, to the jprioeij^es of difi phf siotpEiopl f 
doctrine, as herein before expos^, we AM find sbroetai^ 
'morSlifttisfactory. It is said in a former part of this work» 
that livir^ animal matter, being modified bjr certain agMts^ 
is capable of exhibiting in a surprising degree, the phenome- 
na characteristic of life ; and this is called irriiaium* N6- 
thing is more clear ; it is said, moreover, that there are foor 
principal forms of irritation, if we mav judce from appetr* 
aoces obvious to the senses, viz: ike kjlammcioirjf, Ife 
hemorrhagic^ the aub-u^fianmaioryj and the ntrvoue ; and 
an idea has been given of these phenomena, and of the 
organic alterations which correspond to each of these fonUi 
by noting that the nervous is the principal form which gives 
impulse to aQ the rest. All this is easily conceived, because 
it appertains to the modification of living matter, cognizable 
by our senses. Let us see then, if we cannot ^fsm these 
data to Insanity. Let us then give an abridged bistoir of 
ity id physiological lancuage, for the purpose of trying if we 
can be understood, ana if we can resolve the question con* 
ceming the seat, or the seats of this malady. 

Let me now recall one of the fiindamental truths of physio- ^' 
loeical medicine, upon which I have already greatly insist- 
ed; thai the bram u placed between iwo ordere qfsUnwta' 
liofi) tkoee which proceed from the nervee qf the external 
eemes^ and those which it recewee from the nervee of the 
intemal viacerOm This being stated, the generation of in- > 
sanity explains itself, by referring the inteUectQal faculties j 
to the physiological theorr. 

The excitants which have been carefully indicated in 
the first chapter, having acted with too great energyt 
and during too long a time, on the principal organs, which 
are all S>undant^ supplied with nervous matter, tibc 
brain, which is the centre of this matter, assumes a state of 
irritation; innervation becomes excessive, which appears 
hj an augmentation ot sensation and motion ; for it is impos^ 
siblc that the manifestation of a nervous irritation should 
appear in any other manner, onlesf from the very com* 
mencement ; irritation should be carried so fsr, as to destroy 
all the phenomena of innervation* ^Tl]|^e is then an excess ' 
«.»f susreptibilily on the part of (he brain, toward.^ the stimu* 
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latidns that arc natural to it, and primarily lo those of the 
senses. Moreover, there is an excess of motion in the cir- 
culation, and in the action of all the muscles, ^pon which 
the brain innervates, and by which it shows its irrritation. 
This portends that the increase, if not of the frequency, at 
least of the vivacity of the pulsations of the heart, the 
play of the countenance, the unaccustomed mobility of 
gesture, and the hurried speech, coincide with an ezaggera- 
. ted moral susceptibility, in manifesting the approaching 
I danger, or the first actual access of insanity. But these 
1 manifestations may be made in other ways which we ought 
to be aware of ; they may depend on the place originally 
irritated, and on the degree of irritation, which is itself 
subordinate to distant causes, to their prolonged action, to 
the susceptibility of the subjects, &c. 

In fact, sometimes the originat exciting cause depends on 
the moral relations between man and man ; or on the sen- 
sitive or instinctive relations of man with animals, with 
inanimate bodies, or even with the accidents of nature ; the 
cause then is nervous ; that is to say, it commences by an 
excitation of the nerves ; at other times, the original excit- 
ing cause depends on the relation of the internal part of our 
viscera with the foreign bodies that arrive there ; such as 
stimulating aliments and beveraee, medicines and poisons ; 
and in this second dinsion of etimogy, many shades of irri- 
tation are possible. It may be that the exciting cause is 
calculated to produce an irritation in the stomach, rather 
nervous than inflammatory, such as alcoholic liquors, and 
certain diffusible aromata: then the irritation propagated to 
the brain, is also principally ner>'oiis, and more or less ap- 
proaching that which depends upon certain moral causes : 
wc say, rather nervous than inflammatory, because, for a 
reason already given, there is no nervous excitation which 
does not affect the capillary blood vessels. It is equally 
possible that the exciting cause may give rise to an irritation 
in the stomach more inflammatory than nervous : in all these 
cases, there is almost always a painful sensation in the 
brain, which receives the transmission of this double gastric 
irritation. The over-susceptibility of the enccphalon will 
( then be accompanied Vy ill numor, low spirits, fear, anger; 
: and the throating, or the^tual manifestation of insanity will 
; be marked by mclanchohr characters, or by an inclination 
ro coqiniit ^'onio act of violenof 'on hirrisplf and on othor«» 
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mpamluH, dedicated to instinct and to inteI-> 
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1 the first cause, seeing that tliis cause is the 
■ cause of thought. 

, pt^rhaps, will require us in this method of 
■ present other facts than those which have been 
d ; and whose rcrificatioD, in other resi>ects easy, 
iic knou'Iedzpnf a miillitudc of other diseases, aiid 
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hoeil H |f <pd tOQch, the stimuletiims indicative of some bodily 



object, and which sd^werfuily serve to eiirich our intellect, 
do not coDBtitutc all that can be reproduced as the phenomena 
of memory ; there is also, notwithstanding th9 absence ol* 
any immediate cause, a recollection of sensations, pleasant 
and unpleasant, which have been excited afore-time, by the 
modification of the nerves of the locomotive apparatus. 
The patient not only fhinks that he feels an amputated limb, 
iiaC he still feels lively pains, of which he can specify the 
seat ; a phenomenon of memory, which can only be explain- 
ed by some excitement of the brain, renewed in the absence 
of its original cause ; a phenomenon decisive of the ques- 
tion, whether perceptions and ideas are any thing else than 
stimulations of the cerebral substance. 

We shall now have to determine, whether the nerves of 
the viscera can give rise to perceptions which the memory 
is able to recal. Let us first see, what is the influence of 
these nerves on the brain. The ontoloeists obstinately re- / 
fuse to rank them among intellectual jmenomena ; but wcj 
shall be able to convince them of their error. ^ 

Do not the viscera possess a cerebral nerve, the eighth 
i pair^^ which continually transmits ihe visceral stimuia- 
tionfl iQ the .hrain ? Do Ihey not also correspond with « 
the brain, by the communications of the great sympathetic, ' 
"with the vertebral nerves ? Is it not by thfs double com- 
\ munication that those relations take place between the brain 
. and the viscera, which constitute instjnct ? Is it not thus, 
/ also, that the muscular movements' iake place, necessary for 
instinctive actions, of which the principal arc, breathing, 
vomiting, expulsion of the fcetus, &c. To be sure, no one 
will suppose that the wants of vomiting, of coughing, of ex- 
onerating the intestines, have their onginol seat in the brain. 
It must be admitted, that the nerves transmit to the enee- 
phalon the cause of its perceiving those wants that are in- 
stinctive. But this cause is a stimulation, for it is nothing 
more than the transmission of a visceral excitement oeca- 
skmed by the presence of the body to be expelled ; and 
wbenever many of these stimulations are transmitted to Ihe I 
eneephalon, whatever may be the cause that stimulated the 
viscera from whence they proceed| the intellectual opera- ! 
tions are greatly influenced, and often are actually prevent- . 
ed by them. Experience shows ns also that the fftU resists 
them more feebly than it does actual pain, however violent, ) 
that proceeds from the nerves, or from the mnsdes. The 
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wUl can prevent a man of courage, ev€n when under tor- 
ture, from uttering any exclamation, any cry, any groan ; but 
it cannot remrain the action of the muscles whicn assist in 
cries and groans, when the want of coughing, of sneezingi 
the pains of labor, call upon the encephalon for its co-opera- 
tion, by means of that influence which is peculiar to viscerml 
stimulations. We have seen the reason of this before ; it 
is because the mode of action of the brain, which we term 
the wUlj is destroyed by excess of excitation. 

As the brain cannot protect itself from the stimulations 
every moment sent up from the viscera during a regjular 
state of the system — as the brain receives laws of action 
from the viscera — as its intellectual operations are often 
deranged by visceral transmissions, and violently so in all 

; cases of voluntarity — it is not surprising that an iiiiSammationj 

i of the digestive or the genital organs should produce an/ 
abnormal state of the brain, and provoke a series of ideas! 
different from those that took place previous to the inflam- I 

' mation. Nor is it necessary that the cerebral irritation J 
should be exalted into actual inflammation to denaturalize * 

I the trains of ideas ; the effect of stimulating food and aleo- 
holic liquors, the sperm accumulated in me vesicles and 
spermatic tubes, furnish proof of this. For still stronger 
reason, the character of our ideas will alter when the diges- 
tive and senital viscera habitually over-irritated, incessantly 
torment the encephalon by transmitting to its nervous fibres 
part of that irritation which preys upon them. I instance 
these two sets of apparatus only, because, being the most 
nervous, they act the most powerfully on the organs of 
thought ; but I might have brought others also into view, 
for the higher degrees of irritation in all the viscera act upon 
the brain. The subjects of these modifications are not igno- 
rant of this ; they feel a visceral sensation travelling toward 
the brain ; they feel its influence on their intellect, turning 
aside their attention from the object on which they would 
willingly fix it, and forcing it upon other sensations and ideas. 
The hypochondriac, from eastric irritation, feels a sensation 
of uneasiness proceeding nom his stomach, which compels 
him to ascribe a high degree of importance to all his sensa- 
tions, as so many sources of unheard of misery, multijdied 
and in*epressible : the neuropathic from cardiac irritation, 
is astonished to feel himself overwhelmed with terror the 
instant his palpitations come on : or else he feels some spasm 
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Btize upon his heart and render it immovable : the hysteri- 
cal female cannot repress the sense of suffocation which 
seizes her, when the globus hystericus moves in her bowels, 
and threatens to mount up to the throat ; the hydrophobic 
patient cannot conquer his horror of water, nor repel the 
melancholy presages ar the frightful images which deprive 
him of sleep or follow him into his dreams, until excess of 
irritation, deprives him of all power of thought, and hurries 
him out of life in convulsions. The more irritation there is 
in the stomach and the pharynx, the more his brain is stimu- 
lated^ until a cq^estiou takes place which abolishes all 
intellect* ThMpmpliment of all these proofs from facts so 
various, is founoin the effect of sedatives such as leeches, 
which, acting on the organ originally irritated, and not on 
the brain, often diq>el at once all those symptoms which 
mark a secondary irritation of the encephalon. 

The mode of action then of any diseased viscus on the 
brain, is in all cases reduced to a stimulation. Well, these 
stimulations, when they become excessive, continued, im- 
portunate, may establish in the encephalon a permanent 
mode of irritation which constitutes real insanity , and from 
the moment when the encephalic irritation becomes stronger 
than the visceral, the scene changes ; for the irritation of. 
that organ may give predominance to ideas, which for a 
long time the intellect did not entertain. But nothing ap- 
pears to us to prove that the excess of recollection of visce- 
ral sensations is possible : it is this circumstance that enables 
us to confirm the assertions of the patients, and to prove the 
direct influence of the viscera on the brain. In fact we pro- 
duce delirium by placing a stimulant on a membrane of rela- 
tion ; we cause it to cease, as well as the imaginary terrors 
that accompany it, when we take away the irritation which 
that stimulant has produced in the membrane : what more 
is wanting ? 

It may be alledged ajgainst this visceral influence, that 
melancholy never becomes established, unless in the case 
of an irresolute, pusillanimous character. This cause will 
not answer the purpose, for the subject has not always been 
neuropathic or visionary, and he may cease to be so : this 
constitutes a pre-disposition only ; but there may be insanity 
of the imagination in persons of good health. Here then 
are two orders of stimulation established fixedly in the 
brain, or ihoro is rontinuoiis cerebral stimulation perpctu- 
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ally heightened by those which are transmitted from irrita- 
ted viscera. All these external symptoms of double irritation 
exist in the imminent state, and in the first access of insani- 
ty ; we have stated them in their proper places. 

Instinct becomes depraved even when insanity is in it5 
origin intellectual, because the brain innervates too strongly 
on the viscera, and receives in return reactions of more 
than uMial strength, and appeals more energetic than in a 
moral state. It becomes altered first in its highest operation 
in those productive of intellectual phenomena, afterwards 
in the affections. An insane person hat# those whom he 
formerly loved ; afterward the alteration flpfects the wants 
of the first necessity, as we have seen in the classification of 
monomania. A fortiori, instinct ought to become denator- 
alized, when the cerebral irritation that constitutes insanity 
has been fomented and determined by visceral irritation. 
These cases occur when the disease begins by depraved 
appetite, as we sec in hypochondriac and chloritic cases, 
wherein the digestive passages are alike affected by irrita- 
tron. Depravation may also exist in many other instinctive 
app Mites than those which belong to nutrition, as we have 
stated before in our classification of monomanias ; but I 
insist at present on the irritation of the gastric passages, 
because the painful perceptions that proceed from thence, 
have a stronger tendency than others to melancholy, to fear, 
to anger, to unhappy forebodings, &c. Hence, in the great 
majority of monomaniacs who are suicidal and murderous, 
the disorder has commenced by chronic gastro-duodenitis. 
All authors refer to these symptoms, even those who are 
the strongest advocates for cerebral origin ; even they par- 
take with the antients the opinion that to effect a cure it is 
necessary to evacuate, if not the black bile^ at least the vis- 
cous and blackish humors with which the stomach and 
intestines are loaded ; as if they would give us to under- 
stand that delirium depends on their presence; a fact which 
the cerebrists are not fully persuaded of, because they con- 
sider the primitive cause of all insanity to be an alteration 
in the vitality of the encephalon. 

I will not enquire of the cerebrist, whether he attributes 
the formation of this humor to the influence of a diseased 
brain, nor what he thinks of the mucous membrane of the 
digestive organs, of the liver, or of the pancreas, which are 
sonrcos of these humors. T pass on and say that we must 
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here uole a very important distinction. TBere are wickefl 
men who, by the eflTect of their education, f taking the word 
in an extended flense ) are inclined to murder, or are in the 
habit of committing crime ; such persons do not stand in 
need of a stiting visceral impulsie to commit it. What I have 
said, therefore, applies to worthy men whom insanity incites 
to murder or to suicide. As to the rest, I am of opinion 
thit whlsn that inclination is once established by a visceral 
cause, it may sometimes remain, even though its original 
cause be taken away ; as we sec in some madmen who re** 
tain this inclination long, conceal it with care, and make use 
of all kinds of stratagem to gratify it. But wo must not 
forget, that what constitutes msanity is the persevering 
continuance of cerebral irritation, notwithstanding all the 
causes that produced it have ceased to act. While the cause 
exists there is passioti only ; the cerebral irritation miist 
become permanent before we can pronounce the man insane, i 
It is often asked, if a man who reasons well in other re- ' 
spects, but is tormented by an impulse to commit murder, 
or suicide, which he thinks on with horror, ought to be coo- 
sidered as insane ? I do not hesitate to answer in the affirma- 
tive ; for reason does not solely consist in drawing a fair 
deduction ; it is not given to us solely for the purtios^ olf 
doing good ; one of its functions is to prevent ds nom doing 
evil. But he who gives himself up to an impulse which he 
condemns, has reasoned very incorrectly, for he has not been 
prevented by a foresi^t of the consequences ; he has rea- 
soned ill as to his relations to other persons, or he has not 
reasoned upon them at all, which is the sam^ thing : he is 
in like case with one who is excited by wine, who appears 
to reason Justly, but who strikes and breaks eveiy thing 
within his reach, for the pleasure of destroying. These 
pe<^e have not reason, for they cannot resist the impulse 
of an instinct depraved by irritation in the polysplanchnie 
nervous apparatus. This monomania has been called rea- 
soning, to oistinguish it from some others, and because the 
aberration is rather in the actions than in the discourse. 
But it is always the eifect of some secret thought, which die 
pretended reason of the diseased person has not been able 
to prevent breaking out into action : this denotes either the 
absence or the dopravciion of that (acuity ; that is to say, it 
dcnotc:4the i'^':.^ ofih?.! normal type ofcerebral action, which 
prrsiilos over the ^'onijiirt of a man. Hcr^ the great quo#- 
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Cioii of medical jurisprudence consists in knowing whether 
the tendency to murder is really an effect of a moroid depra^ 
vatiori of instinct ; and the physician will always find it 
hard to pre-detorminc, if the person has exhibited no other 
proofs of derangement, or if he has not furnished sueh proois 
by a violent access of delirium im mediately after conunittiDg 
the murder. ^ 

The progress of intellectual irritation tending to insanity, 
is aricsted in its state of incubation (primary gradual devel- 
opemcnt) by the habitude of old ideas, or to speak phy Bio- 
logically by the habitual nervous motions of the normul 
state ; but at length the new mode of stimulation giets the 
better of the older one ; another habitude introdoees itself 
in the intra-cerebral innervation. While it is not yet gene- 
ral, and has not yet destroyed the ancient habit, the disease 
is monomania only, or mania with lucid intervaJs. This is 
also the case with those insane persons who demand to be 
tied, or who advise you to keep at a distance from them, 
when they feel the impulse of committing murder. When 
the mode of action of the normal state has been destroyed 
by irritation, the patient can no longer judge of hia own 
situation. This change can only take place from the ezceff- 
sive rapidity of the motions of the over-irritated cerebral 
nerves ; for we have it in proof that there has been irritation, 
and irritation implies an accelerated motion in the living 
fibres, whatever be the modification of animal matter that 
composes them. Irritation in the fibrine of the muscles, as 
in the gelatin of the vessels, has for its predominant char- 
acter a hurried precipitated movement of contltustiUty. 
Thus, too, it ought to be with the albumen of the white 
medullary substance, which is the essentially nervous part 
of the brain : it vibrates with precipitation in this case, in 
accordance with the gelatin and the fibrin of the cerebral 
capillary system, as we have shewn in the former part of 
this work ; and whenever these motions are excessively and 
preservingly accelerated, the normal type is destroyed, and 
insanity is fixed upon the brain. The hyper-normal mo- 
tions vvhich constitute insanity, having become a powerful 
h^bit, le mot, personal consciousness, can no longer distin- 
guish it from a normal state while the irritation continues. 
The unanswerable proof of this assertion, is, that you may 
cure insanity while it is recent and after a short incubation, 
by destroying nervous irritation of the brain by copious and 
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reiterated bleedings. This cure is of the same kind as in 
the ease of an incipient peripneumony, for their cause is the 
same, irriiation ; tnat is to say, that in the two cases, bleed- 
ing aufiees to cure the disease so long as it suffices, to des- 
troy irritation. For, let us be honest ; what else is it that 
destroys irritatioD in a man who cannot breathe as 
usual, and in one who cannot reason as usual, but a 
sanguineous engorgement in the lungs of the one, and in 
the Drain of the other ? The irritation that produced this 
engorgement was kept up by it ; and ceased when the on- 
mrgement was taken away ; and the usual functions of 
these two organs were re-established at that moment : this 
would not hare happened if the irritation had been prolong- 
ed ; for then a considerable time would have been required 
to permit the irritation to wear away gradually, or to re- 
more it by revulsive applications. These facts are applica- 
llle to all the organs. When experimenters have succeeded ' 
in producing a permanent over-excitement in the intra- 
cerebral nervous substance of monkeys or dogs, they may 
produce insanities in abundance. 

InsanitT may be considered as complete when the imprcs- 
aloDS maoe on the senses, as the conversations for instance 
■ddreased to patients, are unable to bring back le mot, their 
personal consciousness, from its delusion. This is the touch- 
atone : for it ascertains that the hyper-normal type of intra- 
cerebral movement is too rapid to be suspended. Observe 
its progress : at first it is momentaneous only — then it be- 
comes prolonged — then it has a tendency to become con- 
stant, but the remains of the normal type are still sufficient 
to suspend it ; but when these remains are obliterated — in 
other words, when the returns of the normal state which 
were sufficient to dissipate the torrent of extravagant ideas, 
are no longer possible, the voice of a stranger may some- 
times produce for a moment the same effect ; when this also 
(ailS| toe type of insanity becomes triumphant and complete. 

\Vhy should we be surprised at so many forms of acliri- 
um ? All our instinctive impulses and all our ideas being 
assoeiated with motions of the nervous matter, as effects are 
with their causes, may be reproduced by irritation existing 
in that matter. This is one of the great maxims of physio- 
logical medicine. I have demonstrated in my Phyniolog^f 
appUtd to Pathology^ and in the first pai t of this work, a 
truth which it would be well to repeat here, by giving to it^ 
if jK>ssible, a more demonstrative shape. 
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'I'biM truth iS| that there is a rcciprucilv of influence be- 
tween many passions, and the visceral irritations excited by 
them. For instance, in the same way that fear and surprise 
eause palpitations of the heart, the same kind of palpitations 
excited by some physical cause, produce the sensations of 
fear and surprise. So it is with the stomach : all the moral 
•Sections of a sad and sorrowful character, accompanied 
with an inclination towards anger, affect the stomach ; and 
when the stomach suffers from any physical cause, sadness 
and impatience are the consequences. But there is no organ 
where this mutuality of influence is more manifest than in 
the organs of generation. You cannot explain the flavor oi 
metal, of sugar, of pepper, of earth, the sound of clocks, or 
that of one metal striking against another, or the noise of a 
drum, that enter among the fancies of hypochondriac per- 
sons subject to gastritis, unless by a recurrence of some for- 
Buer encephalic stimulation, These are examples of the 
memory of past sensations rendered more vivid in insanity, 
as perceptions and ideas likewise are ; nor are they any 
thing else than an irritatioq of the organ. These facts fur- 
nish proofs also of that association which takes place by 
intellectual exercise, by the continual tendency to express 
our internal emotions, between those emotions and the ideas 
we derive from our senses,* These aberrations of taste, ot 
qmell, of hearing, never occur in the first, and are rare in 
4)ie second stage of infancy : they do not appear till after 
puberty, when the brain has received its full developement.f 
The longer a man has lived, and the more he has exercised 
)iis faculties of feeling, and of consciousness of feeling, the 
more do these illusions become easy and frequent in cases 
of prolonged irritation of the nervous substance of the or- 

Sans of relation and the encephalic apparatus. Stimulated 
y an inflamed stomach, the brain vibrates sometimes in the 
mode correspondiugto one sensation, sometimes to another. 
AH this may be verified by the alternate exhibition of irri- 
tants and sedatives introduced into that viscus. 

It is by virtue of this association of ideas, and of the ima- 
ges of bodies with certain motions in the brain, that the 

* All these cases of association, have been fully explained by Uaxtlcy 
la bis ] at volume On Man. — TVans. 

1 1 doubt if the brain has received its fuU devclopcmcnt, till the %ge of 
flfsm 9» to 30. In fact there is cause to believe tJiat every portion of thf 
^oi■, Kke a Tniisclo. increases in fize bv exerci^o. — TVwn.f . 



violeui attacks of the commcnccnicia, uiid tlic cxubpciii- 
tions of insanity, in a word what is called the access of 
agitation in maniacs, present a rapid succession of incohe- 
rent ideas andhallucinatiohsso stran^re. These phenomena 
indicate that the pairs of intercraniai nerves forming the 
hemispheres of the brain and cerebellum, are agitated by 
motions irritative, rapid, and diversified. In effect each 
mode of innervation reproducing the idea of the body with 
which that mode was associated, with the emotions it was 
accustomed to produce, and all with tints incomparably more 
vivid and characterized, and with a rapidity far beyond the 
normal degree, wc may easily conceive that the words and 
actions will present a surprising variety, and with great pre* 
cipitation, like what we observe in anger, in sli^t intoxi- 
cation, and in all the violent passions, which are essentially 
the same thing as insanity, and differ only in their type by a 
less duration. Ira furor brcvia est. 

It is a constant occurrence, however, in this disorder, that 
whenever the irritation is vivid without being painful, with 
augmented innervation on the muscles without convulsion, 
but rather with an augmentation of their contractile force, 
the maniacs have a feeling of superiority, a pride and arro- 
gance insupportable, and often a disposition to violence. 
The greatest part of such madmen break and destroy what- 
ever comes within their reach ; they would kill, if they 
could, men and animals, and often from no other motive 
than the instinctive want of muscular exercise, the necessi- 
ty of expending superabundant vitality, as well as self-love 
and self-satisiaction, no doubt misplaced in this case ; but 
we have already shewn that this internal feeling is suscept- 
ible of astonishing aberrations. They arc in much the same 
situation as young men justenteiing upon puberty, when 
they feel their limbs endowed with a vigor before unfcit ; 
but in madmen this exaltation of vital power is far more 
characterised. • 

We have seen, that when maniacs are afflicted with gas- 
iiifSf visceral, and cerebral ailments, their intellectual opera- 
tions are directed toward melancholy subjects, and their 
education determines the ideas that occupy their attention : 
this constitutes a first period of agitation, wherein the pa- 
tients are besieged by the most terrifying images, and deliv- 
ered up to the most frightful despair. What furious animals, 
monsters, robbers, executioners, police officers, or even the 
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clevHpursiuei^ ihcni ; hell appears at tbe side ot ihem, and 
they even imagine themselves precipitated into it, and they 
imitate the contortions under which the damned are repre- 
sented in books and pictures ; these differences are of no 
account, it is one and the same phenomenon. The demo&o- 
maniac is in the case of a person asleep, where le moij (his 
consciousness of personal identity,) deprived of the aid of 
reason, that is, of the degree of regular normal excitement, 
combines different ideas with a sUght pectoral oppression, 
and thinks he sees his breast occupied by a great black cat, 
by a demon who strives to suffocate him, or hy some build- 
inc that has fallen on and crushed him : he awakes, and the 
painful sensation becomes reduced to nothing. It is thus with 
the sorrowful maniac ; on some slight uneasiness he builds 
a croud of chimeras, more or less lugubrious, to which his 
brain becomes habituated, and they remain, althoush in a 
less degree, notwithstanding the disappearance or their 
cause. We see here the association of emotions by means 
of visceral irritation with ideas furnished by the senses ; 
ideas which a recollection unnaturally vivid renders more 
intense, and more adapted to react on the emotions wbieh 
have called them up. Hence, result those monstruosities by 
which the imaginations of insane persons are besieged, and 
the excess of anger, of fear, and of despair, that renders 
them so unhappy. 

We should be very wrong to deduce the belief, aiyl the 
settled opinions of a man from the series of ideas which 
predominates in him during insanity. That insanity which 
nasnot yet reached dementia (or a total loss of reason) is 
characterised as much by the exaltation of the memor}*^ of 
abstract ideas, as by any other alteration intellectual or de« 
fective. The most ancient recollections are reproduced ; 
and considering the varieties of cerebral irritability, they 
may become more apparently present, more influential over 
the actualWscoursc, emotions, appetites, and desires, than 
more recent impressions. It is possible, therefore, that 
opinions renounced may be recalled ; that by an inverse 
movement the more recent may become predominant, or 
that a mingling of the one with the other may take place. 
Hence it is that physicians, placed over lunatic establish- 
ments, have so often observed, the devotee become impious, 
the irreligious man a bigot, the avaricious man a prodigal, 
the pyrrhonist a sectarian and fanatic, &c. Hence, also, it 
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if, that the pa«iioD, whose excess paved the way lo insani- 
tj^ k not always prolonged during the whole course of this 
malady ; and toat we frequently see ehttdishness and oddity, 
forming the most ridiculous contradictions in the series of 
ideas of the greatest number of monomaniacs. 

(Seneral mania, as we have seen, may be cither with or 
withoot.ilgitation, either furious or not so, and with or with* 
out ioereaie of muscular force ; that is to say, it has different 
degrees of intensity, from that which approaches frenzy, 
and which is accompanied by local sanguinary turgescence, 
and feverish circulation^ to that which seems to be exclu- 
sively nervous. The first form of this affection cannot be 
of long duration, for inflammation disorganizes the brain in 
a short time, if not overcome naturally or artificially. The 
second may remain several years, like all irritations of the 
nervous substance where the blood is not attracted in too 
great abundance, such as neuralgias, chronic and nervous 
sciaticas, dependent on an irritation of the sciatic nerve, 
lumbagos connected with that bundle of nerves called the 
kont?9 tail^ ftc. ftc. ; but the most usual cases are where 
partial mania, or monomania, succeed general mania, which ^ 
they had formerly preceded. *'/:/) \ . 

There are many ways of explaining monomania. That 
of Dr. Oall is the easiest and the most plausible. If the 
brain be composed of different organs, it is easy to admit on 
applying the doctrine of irritation that each organ may be 
separatdy irritated ; which will give us as numy monoma- 
nias as there are organs constituting the brain: It is to be 
regretted that serious objections may be made ME^^^ ^ 
explanation so convenient. The first is, the dimcultv of 
circumscribing our tendencies and our faculties, and of re- 
ferring them to a number su£Bciently small of principal ones, 
so as not to exceed the organs of which, according to Dr. 
Gall, the encephalon is composed. In fact, what are twen- 
ty*e^|^t or thirty organs in comparison of the numerous 
inclinations and preferences of our instinct, and the aptitudes 
and varieties of our intellect ? If we confine ourselves to 
the amdl number of organs pointed out by the organologist, 
we shall be compelled into perpetual subtleties to esquain 
by the different degrees of developement, and the different 
combinations of the orsans agreed on, those tendencies and 
intellectual faculties which have no appropriate organ. How 
can wc manage this without falling every moment into some 
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hypothesis, for it is impossible to circumscribe exactly the 
admitted organs, and to exhibit any central one which cobh 
municates with all the others and rules over th^m when 
occasion lequires ? If Dr. Gall could only show, by dissec- 
tion, a determinate number of pairs of nerves in Ae brain, 
and the cerebellum, we might make th^ attempt to distri- 
bute among them all our intellectual capacities, and all our 
predominances of affection. But he is far, as yet. from this 
degree of anatomical precision ; he confines himself to poinf- 
ingout to us as peculiar organs^ some circumvolutions which 
make part of a nervous expansion, where nature has traced 
no division. It is to this nervous membrane that he cottfidea 
all the treasures of intellect, and what is more, all the in- 
stinctive phenomena, one excepted, which he reserves tot 
another expansion, formine nearly one seventh part of the 
iirst. It must be granted that such a division cannot satisfy 
an anatomist, to whom it will appear somewhat arbitrary. 

We have on our side^ says Dr. Gall, observation. But 
what are the facts to which he applies it ? To certain bony 
eminences, which may not always correspond with the same 
bundle of nervous fibres, and which do not always corres- 
pond to the predominances of intellect, or the affections. 
He applies observation thus to the facts in wUch the brain 
is concerned : as to the cerebellum, he appeals to a coinci- 
dence which 1 have not always found exact, and which is 
probably not the only case of the kind. In fact, in dissec- 
tions of living animals, there is found great connection be- 
tween the cerebellum and the muscular apparatus : the rea- 
der may consult what we have said p. 75. Moreover, 
besides the erection which is sometimes waiitins in inflam- 
mations of the cerebellum, there are always in this case 
convulsions in the muscles of the spine. Finally, effusions 
of blood in the cerebellum produce apoplexy as well as 
those in the brain. The experience of Dr. Gall, thei efore, 
is not exact at all points, nor free from liability to contra- 
diction, even among those who have studied his system with 
the greatest attention. 

An explanation of the shades of intellect and i^fisetion 
(feelings) by the different modes of actioti, or of irritability 
of the cerebral apparatus, which is the general organ of 
instinct and of intelligence, solves many of the difficulties 
which the bony protuberances of the scull are inadequate to 
account for. First, we are compelled to adroit this mode of 
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explauatiou in cases such as the following. Dr. Gail him* 
self instances persons in whom irritation has developed 
faculties which previously they did not profess. But this 
explains itself much better by an increased degree of activi- 
ty in an oif(an common to many faculties and subordinate to 
one principle of action, than by the increase of vital energy 
in a special organ which till then was less in size and ener- 
gy than all the others ; for we cannot see why this irritatioti 
which may take place elsewhere than in the brain, should 
not preserve the preponderance of the other organs, by 
exciting them as strongly as that organ which they were 
aeeostomed to retain in a state of inferiority. Nor are these 
cases uncommon. We find a multitude of instances, wherein 
drunkenness developes inclinations opposite in character to 
those of a sober and normal state : so, gastritis denaturalizes 
the character to such a degree as to convert brave men into 
cowards, and to make patient and quiet men impatient and 
captious. In general, diseases that quicken the circulation 
without producing pain and uneasiness, have a tendency to 
inspire gaiety, to exalt the intellectual faculties, and produce 
the illusions of hope ; while those which depress the circu- 
lation, which connne the action of the heart, either by some 
specific malady, or by general uneasiness, produce sad and 
dull ideas, apprehension, fear, and even despair. i^The first 
^ class of cases is observed among youns men frequently : at 
the moment when their teachers praise them most, when 
the student redoubles his ardour for study and seems to 
surpass himself, then comes on that irritation which is the 
precursor of pthisis. The second class of cases is found 
among those nervous people who are attacked by chronic 
gttftritis. 

No doubt the organs of every faculty must exist, or the 
faculty would notdevelope itself, nor could irritation deprave 
it ; without doubt the anterior portion of the cerebral hem- 
ispheres, the organs of our moral faculties, co-operate greatly 
by the manner in which they modify the stimulations of the 
mass when it is fully developed, so as to afford a hiffh de^ 
gree of intelligence ; but we cannot believe that this faculty 
is so attached to any cerebral fasciculus of nerves, that it 
cannot be exercised by any other ; it is not likely that such 
a position can ever be proved. There must be a concur- 
rence of action among many putiH of the internal apparatus^ 
ond oven with the extra-oraninl nerves, to complete th«i 
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impressions that compose a judgment even moderately com- 
plex ; especially where instinctive emotions bear a part, and 
where a strong impulse is given to the will. Every faaieu- 
lus must doubtless contribute in its degree ; but why is 
not the action of some fasciculi under certain degrees of 
impulse answerable to the stimulations which ineite us to 
judge, to love, to hate, in such a manner as to present an 
image or a feeling different from those which the samefa^- 
ciciai commonly produce ? Is it not a fact that an additional 
degree of intensity may convert pleasure into pain ? As in 
the case of scratching or tickling. It would follow from 
Dr. Gall's system, that a cerebral organ would act a diflfer- 
ent part every time that new forces were added to what 
ought to be considered as its antagonist organ. Who has 
told us that ten vibrations in a given time instead of five, 
may not transform an ordinary man into a prodigy, by giv- 
' ing activity to the memory which furnishes ideas to the 
understanding, and which before were tardily supplied? 
Have we not seen a new facility for labor change the tastes 
and the habits of men ? May not the opposite effects pro- 
ceed from the same cause, as in a man already sufficiently sti- 
mulated, whom an additional stimulation in excess throws in 
confusion ? Whoever has formed one of a eonvivial com- 
pany of wine drinkers, will know how to judge on this point. 
May not an accidental diminution of irritability weaken the 
other faculties which were previously furnished with no 
greater quantitv of action than what was necessary to the due 
performance of their functions ? Are not these the kind of 
modifications to which we must attribute the sudden devel- 
opement of great talents among persons who were considered 
as doomed to a humble mediocrity ; and the kind of bastardy 
that manifests itself at a certain age, among individuals of 
certain families ? A slight affection of gastritis, or hyper- 
trophy of the heart, a strong effort of intellect or of memory, 
a blow, a fall, suffice to produce improvement or deteriora- 
tion in the faculties, in proportion as the result is an increase 
or decrease of strength, more or less mobility, an unusual 
relaxation, or an engorgement which impedes the contrac- 
tility of the albumen of the brain ; all this may take 
place without the volume of the brain being sensibly 
altered. The alteration in the size of the brain requires 
much time, while the changes that take place in the 
facility of mental operations, introducing other tastes and 
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other propeusiiieSy may occur withiii a period compara- 
tively short.* 

*If the continued excitcramt of insanity, can relax or sof- 
ten, can expand by softening, or condense by indurating the 
cerebral mass ; if excess of memory accompanies excess of 
•etion and contractile force ; if the abolition of memory be 
the result of defect of mobility, or excess of softness ; if all 
the other faculties are in proportion to memory in cases of 
insanity, why may not similar modifications take place in 
. the normal state of the brain ?f Doubtless a certain mass 
J of brain is necessary to the intellectual faculties ; doubtless </ . '.> -^ ^^< f-v 
these faculties present varieties corresponding to the pro- ' ^ 
longation of the cerebral fibres in one direction rather than ^ 1.4 / 3S\ 
another ; but these are not the only elements of the differ- / _ / 

ences of which these faculties are susceptible. Action has • I r Cc ^ 
more influence than mass, in producing great differences ; y ^ Cce hir 
were it not so, we should not see such prodigious differences, ^ / 

as we actually witness. The distance which separates one 
( man from the capacity of the common mass, is by no means 
in proportion to thesuperiordevelopement of his brain ; and 
often we find among others who arc inferior to him in re- 
sources, a greater cerebral mass in those parts on which 
the craniologists have made his superiority to depend. How 
manv men of letters in the time of Voltaire, have bad brains 
much surpassing in size that of Voltaire, even in those re- 
gions of the brain which correspond, according to Dr. Gall, 
to those faculties which he possessed so pre-eminently ? 

Our well considered opinion is, that a certain develope- 
ment of the brain^ as the organ of intelligencoi is necessary 
toTender a man remarkable for intellectual qualities ; that 
the most distinguished faculties correspond, as Dr. GalFs 

* All these objections to GalPs system are undoubtedly tnie ; but the 
oiganiologists will reply, they do not calculate their doctrines on any other 
than the osaal, normal, healthy developeroent of the encephalon and its 
envelope. The infinite modifications tJiat may result from accident and 
disease, they have not attempted to embrace, or to explain. What they 
assert apriies only to ori^nal tendencies, inclinations, propensities, apti- 
tudes, and ibelings. 

There is another objection to craniolo^. At different sta^pes and pe- 
riods of life, our propensities and aptitudes vary ; as in childhood, in yootb, 
in manhood, in middle sf c, and in old age : they chan^ also m our pas- 
sage throngk life accoroing to our education, occupation, and society in 
alTthese periods ; but these clianges arc not indicated by any outward 
and visible sign. — 7Vaii#. 

t Because tlH^9c modifications imply sn abnormal state of the brain. — 
Tranjt, 
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opinion is, to the developement of the anterior half of the 
eerebral hemispheres ; such also was the opinion of the an- 
cients ; but we think thdt wheft the parts have arrived at a 
^certain volume or bulk, differences arise betwe en m en thatf 
^ iLv^ ^depend on other causes tban'yql^ume or bulk, ^e "Believe \ 
V-m/ y tEaflfiese differences are subordinate to Im mode of action, 
/ the greater or less degree of irritability, contractilitj, per- 
I manent condensation, suppleness or rigidity ^6f cerebral ner- 
V vous fibre, and may vary prodigiously ;• that the movements 
of moveable animal matter, the movements of ponderable 
matter, the movements of that, I know not what, which per- 
vades the nervous fibre, stand as causes of many differences ; 
that the stimulations transmitted by our external, and by our 
internal senses^ the manner in which intellect re-acts under 
various circumstances on the one and on the other, so modify 
our faculties continually, that it is not possible to find any 
constant invariable relation between this aptitude, this pro- 
pensity, this osseous protuberance of the cranium, that may 
be assigned as permanently corresponding. 
^ Such are the reasons that compel us to refrain from class- 
' ' ' ) ing monomanias, as Dr. Gall does, by cranial protuberances; 
but this does not prevent us from ascribing very high merit 
to the labors of that excellent and indefatigable observer. 
The foundation of his system iis solid ; we regard him as one 
of those who has most clearly comprehended the functions 
of the nervous system, and we are indignant at the levity 
and ingratitude with which his labors have been treated by 
men whose pretensions do not exceed one of his auditors, 
and who are indebted to him for every thing reasonable 
they are able to advance concerning the functions of the 
brain. We accuse this learned manof defects whicE do not 
relate to the basis of his doctrine ; that basis consists in a 
reference of every phenomenon instinctive and intellectual 
to the action of the encephalic apparatus; but we think he 
has made that apparatus too' independent, and that some 
of his opinions are arbitrary : the amount of our objections 
is, 1st, that he confines propensities and fpculties within 
certain nervous fibres, as if these propensities and faculties 
were separate beings, which we have shewn isftn erroneous 
notion in our objections to the psychologists ; 2dly, that he 
does not admit a concurrence of the whole apparatus for 

f Gail acknowledges, that the mass being the same, the power is as tho 
pneTjffy of action. — TVrm;?. 
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each intellectiAal phcnomeDon, and that he establishes arbi * 
trarily an ontological republic in the encephalon ; 3dly, that 
he makes his organ, act one upon the other, without the aid 
of this concurrence, although he has no regulating organ ; a 
defect of which he has been accused, and to whil;h he has 

g'ven no reply ; 4thl7, that he has not admitted that a dif- 
rence in vital action maj establish great differences in 
propensities and faculties ; 5th!y, that he has not put in its 
proper place the prodigious influence of the digestive visce- 
ra and the digestive apparatus on the encephalon ; 6thly, 
that he maintains that the prominences on the surface of the 
scull, are positive and invariable indices, and present a just 
measure of the affective and intellectual predominances. 
Nevertheless, and in spite of this last objection, we do not 
contest the greater part of his observations on the influence 
of the developement of certain regions of the encephalon 
on our properties and faculties : we blame him only for as- 
cribing that influence to mass alone.* 

* Gall baa ahewn, aa many othora have shewn before him, that the en- 
cefibaloii ia a maaa conaiatinf of the orcfans of iotollect, and of the fcclinga, 
emotiona, and paaaions ; Sdljr, that the intellectual phenomena, and all 
inteUectiial aptitude depend on the anterior part of the hemispheres of the 
brain ; that the foelinga, emotions, paaaions, and propenaitiea, depend on 
the poateriA: portion of the encephalon; Sdly, that other circumstances 
beinff equal, die intellectual aptitudes, and the affective propenaitiea de- 
pena on bulk or volume of the corrcspondinf^ portion of the encephalic 
maaa; 4tbljr, that generally, though not always, the bony envelope or tlic 
actdl, ia determined in external appearance bv the developement of the 
encephalon internally in contact with it ; but that diaeaae and old a^e may 
sometimoa occasion an alteration of the encephalic maaa without utering 
the external aurface of the cranium, if there be no continued cerebral atro- 
fixy ; 5thly, bulk, however, is not the sole exponent of aptitude, propen- 
aitiea, facnltiea, or qualities : for their energy may depend, al^ on energy 
of vital action, of irritability, contractility, mobiiW, and aomewhat more 
than uaual or normal excitcnoent Tliis is not sufficient];^ urged by Gab, 
but all modem cranioloffists are aware of tbeae conditions ; 6thly, that 
perception or feeling, and all intellectual and affective phenomena, arc 
mere fiiBetions of the nervous apparatua: just aa contraction on the ap- 
plication of a atimnlus, is a function of muscular fibre in an animal, and 
of regetablft fibre in the Mimoaa, the Dionoia, the Berberry, and other 
vegenhlts; 7thly, that the brain ia a doable organ, conaiatuig of pairs ; 
Slluy, tlnl every portion of the brain and nervous system, is destined to 
its ova peculiar duty — its own functions — and cannot perform the duty 
or fiuctkm oTany other different portion : we cannot aee with the auditory 
or bear with the optic neive ; 9thly, that whether any cranial protuber- 
ance bo the exponent of any intellectual aptitude, or affective propenaitv, 
cannot be known by any a priori considerationa, or by any anatomical 
diasectiona, but by actual observation and experience only, in human and 
other animals : and depends on the proof by mdttction. and carpfiil rkn^f 



Conclusion respecting the Theory of Insanity. 

The comparison of the post raoitem examinations with 
the symptoms, throws light enough on the subject of in- 
sanity to enable us to advance a physiological theory of this 
disorder.' 

From the commencement of this article, I have declared 
insanity to be one of the results of irriiation ; the history of 
its causes , of its mode of action ; the physiognomy and pro- 
gress of its symptoms ; every thing in short, during the life 
of the patient, tends to confirm my assertion. The altera- 
tions in the dead body confirm it as to the acute state, for 
we find the cerebral substance hardened, and intermingled 
with red elobules in a proportion far exceeding its normal 
state ; and the cerebral substance appears hard pressed 
against the internal osseous parietes, and flattened as if it 
had undergone a species of hypertrophy. These alterations 
correspond to an epoch of the disorder when there is a co- 
incidence of great contractile force and sanguine congestion. 

The chronic state offers no contradictory appearance ; for 
the injection and opacity of the membranes, shew evident 
traces of irritation in the blood vessels. On the other hand, 

if the atrophy of the chronic state has replaced the hyper- 

^ 

yation of individual cases and instances ; lOthly, he has also shown ana- 
tomically, that the texture of the brain is fibrous. 

Wheuier all the coincidences of protuberance on the one hand, and of 
aptitudes and propensities on the other, are well founded and fiilly estab- 
lished by Gall— or whether his divisions of fiicultics and feelings be cor- 
rect in point of number or arrangement — are circumstances that may 
reasonably be doubted, without denying^ the fimdamental positions of his 
system. That many of them are just, is highly probable from the num- 
bier of intelligent converts he has made to his doctrine ; and all the mis- 
takes herein will probably be corrected by more numerous and more 
accurate observations hereafter. Craniology is yet in its infancy. All ' 
the British craniologists affect to talk of the soul, as If they firmiv believ- 
ed the encephalon to be a mere organ of some hypothetical, distmctt and 
separate ontological entity, cognizable by none of the human senses, 
. called the soul. This I am bound in charity to consider as a convenient 
assumption of the orthodox and fashionable costume of the day, which 
the interest, the ignorance, and the tremendous power of the pnestbood, 
has hitherto compeUed ihem to wear. It is high time to lay it aside, and 
to set science free from the fetters which the clergy have uipoeed on it 
Gall, indeed, enters not into the psychological question, confining himself 
simply to the functions, as matters of ftct and olwer\*ation. How the 
functions are performed, in a man, an elephant, agnftt, an oyster, an oak 
tree, or a bladfe of grass, are questions equally difficult, which, in all pro- 
bability^ human knowledge will never be able to solve ; but the organs 
and their functions will, nevertheless, remain matters of fact. — l^rms. 
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trophy of the acute state — if softness has succeeded to hard- 
ness ; if hardness, when it existed, has sometimcspresented 
traces of morbid induration, I can see nothing in all this but 
the faithful execution of the common hiws of all inflamma- 
tions and sub-inflammations of the organs. Often, while 
undergoing atrophy, the brain of madmen has preserved its 
solidity without apparent disorganization ; a certain proof 
that the reduction was not an eflect of absorbing any serous 
or purulent humor, but a sustained contractility of the whole 
encephalic mass ; that is to say, of a strong and durable 
irritation. In other circumstances, the presence of a true 
pus pas left no doubt on the existence of an inflammatory 
movement of that kind that we term legitimate. In all cases 
of the atrophy of the brain, the scull shrinks, and the pro- 
tuberances become levelled on its surface, the countenance 
loses its expression by the progress of dementia ; but at the 
same time the bones have been found thick, ebumeou^, 
injected with blood, or much worn and friable. In these 
changes, who can see any thing but the imperious law de- 
veloped in our Physiology^ that the containing sides are as 
the organs they contain, if no other body be interposed ? 
The brain becomes condensed, the scull therefore must con- 
tract. The internal tablet at first followed the viseus, and 
withdrew from the external one ; but this last at length had 
to follow, and the external protuberances became oblitera- 
ted. Dr. Gall has asserted the same thing without referring 
to irritation, which he had not sufficiently considered. These 
cerebral changes were attributed by him to disease, to the 
alteration in vital energy. But this is not saving enough ; 
this is an assertion too vague for our era. The eburneous 
hypertrophy of the cranium must be attributed exclusively 
to the propagation of irritation, from the interior to the 
exterior ; and as to friability and thinness of the scull, they, 
are observed among men who have grown old in a state of 
dementia ; and they rank among the atrophies which suc- 
ceed to the hypertrophies of over- irritation. 

The inequality of bulk of the two hemispheres, seems to 
have been matter of surprise to some observera ; but what 
is there so surprising in this, in a double organ ? Did we 
ever find the two halves of such organs, diseased and disor- 
ganized equally ? Does not this inequality take place in all 
our sj'mmctrical organs at the expense of regularity of form, 
when wo have lived to an advanced age ? This depends, 
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beyond doubt, from our being incapable of stimulation 
equally in every part of those organs. 

I shall return to post mortem dissections, by stating that 
effusions, infiltrations, hy datidsin the membranes, general 
induration with or without sanguineous injection, with or 
without hypertrophy or atrophy, as well as the effusions and 
ecchymoses in the cerebral substance, and the marbled 
spots that have been observed in it ; the partial petrifactions 
and softenings, arterial and membranous ossifications, and 
the ivory state of the brain with injection, its thinness and 
its friability, are the effects of irritation. All these appear^ 
ances prove, that irritation (before inflammation has eon- 
founded and broken down every thing) acts as a sub-inflam- 
mation, and disorganizes each tissue in the manner adapted 
to the animal matter of which it is formed, and its particular 
temperament. 

The alteration of the mucous membrane, and ofthe diges- 
tive canal, and that of the liver, which necessarily accompa- 
nies the former, may have appeared antecedently to insanity, 
and may have been accelerated during its continuance by 
some cause or other, so as to become itselfa cause of death; 
but what is certain, is, that a prolonged irritation of the 
encephalon cannot fail to produce an irritation of the diges- 
tive organs and of the liver, frequently accompanied by 
dropsy. As to the phlegmasia that we find marks of in the 
chest and the locomotive apparatus, they are accidental, and 
need not stop our course of remark. 

Here then is the substantial part of the question. Let us 
now endeavor, by the aid of induction, to deduce from these 
facts, others less evident, which will help us to account for 
the former ; and for this purpose it will suffice to resume 
our details. 

The first effect of irritation in that portion of tbe cerebral 
substance which presides over the intellectual phenomena is 
an excess of memory and of imagination, which is but a mode 
of memory. When this excess goes on increasing, sleep 
diminishes or becomes almost like wakefulness. The exu- 
berant intercranial activity recalls old impressions and com* 
bines them in ways new to the consciousness of the indivi* 
dual. He sees, he feels arising within him this new trouble, 
and he is deceived also by hallucinations of which the cause 
seems exterior to him, while it is in fact nothing but cerebral 
irritation. He shudders when he reflects that he has almost? 
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]|iveu creilL'Uce to chimeras, and to strange afisociationBof an 
eiLalted imagination.* Uc deplores his situation while he 
feek them forming and remaining in qiite of himself, and 
even at the moment when he is most anxious to be delivered 
from them. Thus much we have said alreadj : let us ad- 
vance another step. 

That which hinders him from believing all this, is the re- 
mains of the moral action of the encephdon ; but the abnor- 
mal action at length prevails ; and from that moment, rea- 
son, which was attached to the normal mode of action, 
existing no longer, consciousness becomes deceptions, and 
the will is depraved, because it no longer obeys the indi- 
vidual consciousness of the normal state. In fact, conscious- 
ness and identity are so depraved in complete insanity, that 
the patient no longer feels nis proper relations to his fellow 
creatures. It is not the identity of health, which the insaiic 
observer finds within himself, but it is a false identity, a 
false consciousness operating on ideas dissimilar and uncon- 
nected, or similar ana consequent, but founded on false prin- 
ciples. Such are the indications of the highest degree of 
the general malady. 

When insane persons of this description preserve the re- 
collection of what they have said or done, we may believe 
that their individual consciousness is only oppressed, not 
destroyed ; but this is not the case when the agitation be- 
com«*s extreme : they cannot recollect what they have said 
or done too precipitately ; they resemble men drunks or 
transported with rage, and they quickly forget what the]^ 
have said or done. Such also is the case l^ith frenetic 
madmen. Self reflection, and by consequence the recol- 
lection of what he has been intellectually, is wanting to a 
man when his mental operations exceed a certain degree of 
precipitation. The memory of the access of insanity being 
trequently deceptive as to many scenes of their delirium, 
does not fumisn any proof that they preserve their con- 
sciousness of individuality. 
■ i ■■ II I ■■ I .« ■ ■■ ■ ■ i» 

*DocsBot an this prove incontestably that sensations and idaaa arc 
nothin^f nure than motiona in fhc btain, felt or pereoifed ? Yet with a 
flippancy f^uaDed only by his iffiuxmnce of all iateUectnal phjaioiogy, did 
a reviewer in the Edinburgh Review for October, 180^ p. ISOf aupoi^ 
IsMgh outrifflit at the absurdity of such a suppoeition : an flilly pnn*cd a:* 
tiny physiofogical fact can bc.-^TVrni*. 
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When an insane person, recovered, relates what be has 
done, and declares that he has been deceived by false im- 
ages of things ; when he proves that his conclusions from 
the facts which seemed real to him, were properly dedu- 
ced ; in a word, while he preserves the remembrance of 
the fit, we may believe that he preserves his feeling of 
identity, but that his consciousness has been cheated by 
false images, the result of cerebral irritation. But when be 
is alternately reasonable and insane, or reasonable on one 

Eoint and insane on another, without any possibility of disa- 
usinghim, what, in this case, are we to think of his identi- 
ty (raoi) and his consciousness? Is it enough to induce us 
to believe that a monomaniac is reasonable, that he can 
judge accurately of the temperature or the shape of a body ? 
Can we conclude that he possesses a consciousness ofhis iden- 
tity (de son moi) because he gives proper answers in rela- 
tion to his wants ? Suppose we grant thus far, where is 
his reason, and his self consciousness, when he declares 
that he is a dog, an owl, a bottle, a leathern jug, a mile 
stone, a grain of mustard, &c. ? . Will it be said he has a 
double moi, a double consciousness, the one for just ideas, 
the other for false ones ? In the case, for instance, of a pa- 
tient who believes himself to be some animal, we may in 
strictness allow him the identity of a dog or an owl, but what 
are we to do with the identity of a mile stone, or a bottle ? 
If we refuse him the double identity, the double conscious- 
ness, will it be pretended that he possesses only the con- 
sciousness of a normal state obscured by disease ? Two re- 
plies may be made to this : 

1st. We may allow a consciousness oppressed by disease 
to one who furnishes occasional proofs of reason; but can 
we make the same allowance to one who for many years has 
furnished no such proof? Where is the identity, the con- 
sciousness of a man in a state of dementia, who, after having 
long lived in a state completely brutish, dies without having 
afforded any proof that he has retained his reason ? Some 
there are who have recovered it at the last moment, but 
whither had it retired during so long an absence ? The 
malady had repressed it, may be the reply : well ; I pro- 
ceed then to the second answer. 

2d. hi advancing that identity (le moi) and conscious- 
ness have been repressed by the malady, let us know dis- 
tinctly what the malady is. We may conceive of it as of a 
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Being of determined figure, which compresses or oppresses 
another Being equally marked and determined, called moi, 
myself, or else another Being of the same nature, called 
consciousness. How then arc we to represent this moi, 
this consciousness, and this malady, so as to assert any thing 
reasonable concerning them ? I shall not push this discus- 
sion further, contenting myself with a reference to the first 
part of this work ; but we may conclude from what has been 
advanced, that if we would avoid ontology, we must not as- 
sert generally and absolutely that an insane man preserves 
or has lost his reason, that he preserves or has lost his con- 
sciousness of identity (de son moi,) that the feeling of iden- 
tity is oppressed under the weight of a malady, and that its 
tendency is to re-establish itself, as takes place after cure, 
and sometimes at the last moment of life ; that if it does not 
appear, it exists nevertheless^ since it is a simple substance, 
indestructible, &c. Metaphorical language like this, teaches 
nothine, and only prolongs the reign of illusion, and adds 
strength to fanaticism. We must speak simply matter of 
fiMst : we may say that a madman sometimes has reason and 
sometimes not ; that he sometimes has, and sometimes has 
not self consciousness; that when he is cured he recovers 
his reason, and that he may sometimes possess it a short 
time before death, but that he often dies without ever re- 
covering it ; that the cause of these differences lies in the 
words reason^ aelf-conscUmsnesSj which in fact express no- 
thing but the actioir of the nervous substance of the enceph- 
alon, an action liable to change so long as life remains. To 
this we must add that as the patient neither enjovs the facul- 
ty of reason constantly, nor always correctly, he has no regu- 
lar normal relation to other men. 

As to the explanation of this moral state so vaiiable, we 
ought to say, that after having received light from the cau- 
ses of this disorder, from its progress, and from post mortem 
examinations, that when the brain is vividly irritated, the 
insane person has neither reason or consciousness; that 
when the irritation is moderate, he has both ; but when 
great irritation again takes place they disappear, as in sleep, 
or if you prefer it in apoplexy. \Vhen reason appears 
again for a few moments, just before death, it is in conse- 
quence of the ceasing of the morbid excess of irritation 
in a brain not yet completely disorganized, and this is 
the last part which irritation performs in all cases of do- 
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Sriniii. and uiis £!» aH v< can »5 <;r thv* Use Bomeni ot 
StiiS rfontion. 

As Co maffanen who are coav^esccnr. and whose mahdr 
petnrns after eoaTeradcns tuo exeitizs. or tibertj given to 
tfaem premature Ij. we maj pmperij <aj. that the e:ierrise 
of rfaeir reajoa and tbeir coii5cioaaies», 3:» well as the qppli- 
eatioii of the one and die other to the aictoal unpresTions of 
thexr senses, are so maoT cerebral Mmiuiationa^ whicb, when 
coorerted into cerebral irriiaHont, banish reason, conacioas- 
sesf. and irfentitT, '' moi ) or if rou please, the nonnal type 
of eneepfaalie aetioa. on which *hese intelleetnal properties 
depend. When reason is not present, as in msdmen nnder 
general insanftr. this normal type does not exist ; when 
reason appears bat by ictemb, and when it dis^ypears on 
the sl^test irricatioa, there k no resolar asstxranee of the 
possession of this nonnal type, biit it lias existed ; it is lost 
tliaefcre ; bat in die native idiot who has never possessed 
it, he canaoC have lost it. Snch are the croonds and rea- 
sons whidi have indneed me to adopt die definition of in- 
sanity, which I have already given. 

Let ns add, for die putpuae of giving additional foree to 
these troths, and connecting thenTstfll more strictly with 
physiirfogy, that in chronie irritation the contractile force is 
not destroyed whfle memmy remains unaltered ; for the 
weakening of diis tacnhy is the first indication of the dimi- 
nution of this force, bat the morind habit, after some time, 
renders it incurable, when it is not so rendered by disorgan- 
ization ; that the whole mass of the brain is disordered more 
or less even in monomanias, which, under this view of the 
fact, arc not to be regarded as partial affections of the brain. 
We rely for proof on the fact, that monomaniacs are intel- 
IcctaaDy weak in all respects ; that thev change their ob- 
ject ; and on the fact that anatomical pathology has not yet 
settled a coincidence of an alteration of any part of the en- 
cephalic mass, with any specific form of delirium ; and be- 
cause dementia, when it takes place in monomaniacs, is ne- 
ver confined to subjects affected with partial delirium ; be- 
cause it is always general, aQd begins by a weakness of 
memory, whatever may have been the kind of delirium, and 
even wben there is no other encephalic lesion than a dimi- 
ipution of muscular force. 

We assert also that if you observe persons insane with 
demcQtia play at draughts, or music, it is because the de- 
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lueiitia is not yet complete. Indeed the diiuiuutiou ol' 
contractility is not perceptible at first, but by a diminution 
of the most complicated intellectual operations, such as a 
judgment requiring the bringing together of a great number 
of perceptions ; for this reason, the memory of complicated 
abstract ideas, and judgments of deduction, are first weak- 
ened and first lost ; but it takes more time to destroy those 
ideas which belong to simple combinations, and actions 
which approach to the character ol instincts.* 

Dementia analyses, to a certain degree, our faculties by the 
successive manner in which it destroys them. When the 
intellectual portion of the faculties, or the mode of cerebral 
aistjon on which they depend no longer exists, the weak- 
minded patients abandon themselves to instinctive actions, 
the most gross and disgusting; and often the most opposite 
to their normal propensities : this proves the depravation of 
instinct ; but if they continue to live for some time, demen- 
tia deprives them even of instinct and volition, and reduces 
them to a state below the zopphyte, or even the vegetable ;f 
an observation of great value to the physiolodst, since it 
shews him to what point the nervous system becomes ne- 
cessary to the functions of animals in whom it is much de- 
veloped, and particularly in man.| Physiological physiciaift 
may also make much use of this fact, to Confirm what we 



* Perhaps it will bo objected that draagfata require considerable c^m- 
binationa: tlie beat playora I have aecn were aota. 

t Bee before p. i)93, for a deplorable picture of the last ata^ of those 
woak-minded patientSy who, by aid of accidental circumatances, live on, 
until the natunl turn of their cerebral afibctiou cuts them off. 

I We are not i^porant that many animals, zoophytes, die. observe and 
Boixe their prey without possessing a nen'ous system. The reason in, 
that in these animals the nervous matter intermingled with the oUier 
Ibrms of animal matter, suffices to the small number of actions which they 
have to perform. The medium in which they Uve abundantiy supplicB 
them with nourishment, and the irritability of their fibres afiords them 
the means of seizing their prey. But in proportion as the necessary acta 
of alimentation and reproduction multiply and become more complicated, 
the nervooi matter oecomes separated from the other tissues, more 
abandant, and exercises mqre influence over the Amotions, Finally, 
among men it is thus to such a degree that life itself cannot be maintain- 
ed but by innervation, and what is more, without sensitive phenomena. — 
^Ayihor.) 

This is an ingenious supposition as to the physiological source of the 
slight degree of voluntarity perceptible in zoophytic animals, but it iit 
supposition only.^TVtm^. 
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liavc already btuted of the part })erforuied by the ciicopha- 
Ion and its dependencies in tiie numerous morbid sympathies 
which our predecessors would not undertake to explain. 

Chapter VIII. — Prognostic of Insanity. 

The prognostic of insanity is deduced from its causes, 
the constitution of the subjects, the mode of its fu-st access, 
its progress, and its complications. 

Insanity, from accidental causes, always presents more 
favourable chances of cure than thrit which arises from some 
innate disposition, and wherein accidental modifications have 
only acted as determining causes. Among these last, moral 
circumstances are the most foniiidable, especially when they 
have been long in action. But when a long series of mental 
grievance has been complicated with a chronic affection of 
the digestive passages, the cure is always more difficult, 
because the two kinds of stimulation mutually act upon and 
keep each other in action. Such is the case of persons who 
have long lived in habits of intoxication ; it is even supposed 
that they may transmit thispre-disposition to their children, 
but I consider this as a conjecture hazarded. It is more 
firequently the case that a bad conformation of the brain, 
disposes men to insanity and to gluttony ; and it is this pre- 
disposition that is transmitted from father to son. 

Insanity arising from purely physical causes, as the sup- 
pression of a flux, the repression of exanthematous eruption, 
&c. yields for the most part, to judicious treatment.; more- 
over, there is neither complication, or hereditary source, or 
moral or physical causes of insanity of which we have not 
given a detail. The most difficult cases, are those where 
insanity succeeds to an illness which has affected the cere- 
bral organization, such as epileps)', palsy, apoplexy, &c. : in 
this case dementia is not long in appearing. 

When insanity makes its access, impetuously in a fresh 
subject, we are much less uneasy as to its result, than when 
it announces itself by a want of memory, a difficulty in pro- 
nouncing certain words or syllables, and by some transient 
illusions which the patient himself perceives, and by an eflort 
of attention is able to avoid. 

These indications which generally occur after some effi>rts 
of mental exertion prolonged, after mental uneasiness, and 
pains accompanied >nth weakness in the muscles of the back 
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and Extremities, often with trembling and convulsive shud- 
dering, announce that the contractility of the brain is al- 
ready exhausted by irritation, and that the patient will soon 
fall into mental alienation and general paralysis, whatever 
may be the cause of his present enjoyment of health. This 
form of access is more common in old age than earlier : if to 
this be joined a disposition to loquacity, hallucination, a gaiety 
without adequate cause, and incoherent proposals, we may 
expect the mental alienation of old age, properly so called. 

VVhen a robust patient becomes insane by complete in- 
sensibility, resting immoveable, with his eyes void of ex- 
pression, refusing to eat or drink, we cannot but attribute 
this to a sanguineous congestion in the brain ; and this, 
whether the person affected has no ideas, or has them so 
confusedly that he feels no motive for action, or that some 
predominant idea absorbs all his attention, or is of such a 
nature as to hinder him from walking or taking nourishment ; 
as for example, if he believes that be shall break to pieces 
if he walks, or that it is all over with him if he speau, &c. 
In each of these cases the disorder is not desperate. Fre- 
quently the calm state of stupidity, is the forerunner of some 
violent fit. In other cases more rare, insanity continues 
under this form, but the patients are sorrowful, they shed 
tears, and believe thcraselvea lost or ruined. We judge of 
the probable issue of the disease, by estimating the strength 
of these symptoms. 

That insanity which persons who have become melancholy 
by love or any other cause, have concealed for a long time, 
but which now and then betrays itself, may break out with 
violence : and if the subject be yet robust, we may have 
reasonable hopes of cure. But if the disorder be recognized 
only by loss of memory, and other signs already noticed, wc 
may conjecture that the long strife which the patient has 
undergone with his disorder, has worn out the contracti- 
lity of the brain, or that some disorganization has taken 
place there, and dementia may be expected. 

The more robust the subjects are, the less reason is there 
to expect dangerous occurrences^ if there be only conges* 
tion or acute inflammation of the brain, which may be redu- 
ced by blood letting ; but we have every thing to fear where 
the patients arc weak and sickly, of asoit fibre, and in whom 
moral affections are apt to produce violent effects: such per- 
sons are subject to relapses, and frequently fall into imbecility. 
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The prognostic data, drawn from the progress o( indauity 
are perfectly in harmony with the preceding. General 
mania with inflajnmatory symptoms, accompanied also with 
great agitation, gives us hopes for a long time^ eren when 
the patient listens to no reason, seems always occupied by 
chimeras, and readily becomes furious. We have seen this 
cured even after many years, as we have said before. Hence, 
although no cure should take place within the first half year, 
the usual period of hope, we may, nevertheless, have hopes 
for one or two years, or even longer ; for such instances 
have occurred even aher ten or twenty years of mental 
alienation. Partial mania or monomania, is often more ob- 
stinate, because it is often more chronic : it is more partieu* 
larly to be feared when the ideas which sieze hold of the 
patients, are of an irritating description, or hinder them from 
taking nourishment, or speedily exhaust the vitality of their 
nervous system : these cases are still more formidable, if 
accompanied by an inveterate gastro-enteritis. In this rank 
we may place religious delirium^ such as when the insane 
person believes himself possessed with the devil or plunged 
into hell. This deitionomatiia is one of the most formidable 
when accompanied by marks of Violent despair, When we 
see the patient with haggard eyes, a face hideously distort- 
ed, the hair standing on end, and refusing all the care we 
wish to bestow on him. But when he becomes familiarized 
with the devil, or believes himself to be an evil spirit, when 
he laughs and appears unconcerned, the prognostic is no 
longer drawn from the kind of delirium, but from its com- 
plications, the strength of the patient, and the state of the 
memory. 

In truth, it is the memory and the attention, that furnish 
the principal grounds of prognostic in insanity, when the 
disease is already in^an advanced state. While memory 
exists, and the patient* does not fall into stupidity and unhap- 
piness, while he is able to give attention to what is said to 
Iiim, we need not renounce hope; Whether he connects your 
conversation with his chimerical ideas, or answers with pro- 
priety, and does not appear to wander except on the accus- 
tomed subject of his disorder. 

So soon as memory begins to weaken among insane peo- 
ple, and the power of attention is destroyed, they find them- 
selveSy as we have said before, delivered from the cares 
which their exalted imagination had created, and which 
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proved an obbiaclc to tlicir taking nouiishiueut. From that 

1)eriod, assimilation takcA place more oasily, and they are no 
onger aflfccted by cRronic phlegmasia of the digestive canal ; 
they fatten, they acquire color and freshness of complexion, 
but without any expression. If, therefore, we do not ob- 
serve this amelioration of the nutritive functions, it is a bad 
symptom, and we must satisfy ourselves which organ it is, 
whose irritation can keep up meagreness, want of color, &c. 

This super-nutrition, which is commonly remarked in 
dementia, is not without its inconvenience ; it often pre* 
pares the way to returns of agitation with inflammatory 
symptoms, during which memory id absent ; it is therefore 
no presage of cure . This super-nutrition also causes epilepsy 
and formidable apoplexy. At other times these madmen 
live long in this state, fat and voracious ; but they always 
end by general palsy, by irritation, by engorgement, and by 
chronic phle^masiae of the digestive organs and the liver. 
The marks, therefore, of this consequent gastro-enteritis, 
should be considered as lamentable ; they presase engorge- 
ment of the liver, icteritis, dropsy, and diarrhoea, which 
bring on the death of these patients. Many succumb under 
gangrenous eschars and their consequences. 

Tne frccjucnt returns of agitation, even with inflammttor}* 
symptoms in an insane person going onward toward demen- 
tia, arc by no means proofs that his disorder is curable : we 
had better refer ourselves to the memory and attention. 
We have said that thes3 exasperations are eenerally more 
common in extreme cold, and very hot weather, and at the 
seasons of equinox, than at other times ; but all accidental 
excitements, moral or physical, may bring them on, though 
they are more to be dreaded when they appear without 
provocation. These accesses are of good augury in a mad- 
man, whose malady has broken out with torpidity ; for it is 
a general law in pathologv, that a reactive movement neuro* 
sanguineous, shews itself at the moment when congestions 
disappear. All we could wish is, that these reactions should 
not last more than a few days ; but they are unpleasant symp- 
toms in madmen who arc in a convalescent state ; for they 
are proofs of a return of cerebial irritation which induces 
new fits of delirium. 

Intermittent insanity, gives us at first some hope when 
the patients exactly conform to the prophylactic oireetions 
of thf'ir phvsician ; but when this in^nitv is inveterate it l< 
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mmctilt of curc^. There are periodical irriuiioos that pro- 
dace doliriQB2a8 Aere are aome that briog on the epileptic 
eoBgeatioii/ The lonnr Uiejr have lasted, the more likelj 
is mir rtiearrence. intermittent irritation of the encenha- 
Ua nparaius ends as in all other yiseera, by establismng 
itBeli eontimtally ; andidien it haspat on this form, demen- 
tia, thai fttal sUgs^^ is not far ofll, if it have not alreadj 
qipeared* 

On the same prineifdes we are to form our judgment con- 
cerning relapses which do not assume periodicity. Each 
atta^ producing some new injury to the brain, we may 
expect as many obstacles to the cure of the disorder, as there 
have been relapses. For the most part, partial insanity, 
tends to become general ; and all general insanity tends 
toward dementia and general paralysis. Our judgment, as 
to the approaeh of this fatal termination, must be drawn from 
the state of the memory, and muscular motion. 

Of all die possible comolications in mania, the worst are 
opilqisy, chronic phlogons of the digestive canal, and chro- 
niepnenmony. 

llie first Mthese is neariy allied to insanity ; it frequently 
precedes and determines it — at other times, it arrives as a 
eomriicalion at a period more advanced. Solitary pleasures 
to wmeh the insane are so addicted, are often the determin- 
ittgeanse. But, mania being an irritation of the brain, what 
isflbere surprising that it should increase occasionally, and 
determine mat kmd of cerebral congestion which brin^ on 
fits of epilepsy ? In every ease, e[^epsy makes the patient 
liable to the hazard of formidable attacks of apoplexy ; and 
evhn when this last does not occur, it hastens the approach 
of dementia and of palsy, general or partial. 

The phlogosis of the digestive canal, may at first produce 
either want of appetite, or voracity ; sometimes jaundice 
and ascites ; it commonly finishes its career in the large 
faitestines, and kills the patient by diarrhcea. All these 
complications are fatal, when they attack an insane person 
already for a long time in the chronic stage, or worn out in 
a short time by furious madness, and an agitation that no 
remedy can appease. 

ChiY>nic pneumonia causes the ulcerations, and the pul- 
monary ptfuses, which we remark among insane personS| 
succeedug often to repeated bronchitis, or catarrhs, which 
th|^ ave unable (b avoid when incurable ; for. being disgust- 
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iug, dirly, uiigratefui, iU-dispositioned, aod even dan^e^ouS^^ 
these unhappy persons are deorived of ail those minute 
attentions Wtiich might prevent the consequences of rhc^ums 
and irritating coughs to which they are subject. Frequently, 
when first remarked, chronic pneumania has ah-eadv made 
so much progress, that the aid of medicine isunavaihng. 

When insane persons have long suffered rheumatic and 
gouty pains, which the cold and damp of their apartments 
render them subject to, we ought to be on the watch, lest 
these irritations should penetrate within, and disorganize 
the heart, under the forms of pericarditis or aneurism, and 
the lungs under the type of chronic pleurisy, or pthisis piil- 
monalis. It would be much out of place, on such an occa- 
sion, to attribute to them a peculiar vigor for resisting cold^^ 
which insane persons never possess but during the period 
of excitation. 

The same causes, and others, expose them to intermit- 
tent fevers, and to acute plegmasiae of the larger viscera j 
disorders always dangerous to them, because the chronic 
irritation of the brain may in consequence become acute, and 
carry them off with symptoms of what have been improperly 
called cerebral fevers, putrid^ ataxic, or malignant fevera. 

If we judge of the possible recovery of insane patients, 
by the proportion of cures published in the different treatises 
on mania, we shall find that in the best regulated establish** 
ments, from one fourth to one third are cured. If we seek 
after the data in reference to age, we shall remark, that 
from the age of ten to twenty years, more than half the pa- 
tients are cured ; from twenty to thirty, not so many ; from 
thirty to forty, still fewer; from forty to fiAy, not more than 
a third ; from fifty to sixty, somewhat less ; from sixty to 
seventy, not more than one in seven. Women are more 
easily cured than men. Let us hope that the improvements 
due to physiological medicine, so manifest in other disorders, 
will be apparent also in this. I may add that I am in pos- 
session of a sufficient number of facts to justify this cheering 
expectation. 

Chapter IX. — Oif the Treatment of Insanity. 

Ancient practice brought against insanity nothing but 
bleedings, and drastic purgings, chiefly with hellebore ; they 
used also the cold bath, and particularly bathing by sft- 
prise, which consisted in plunpng thepatiffntiti cold water. 
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then taking him out, and repeating this process several 
times. Some earlier authors pushed this violent remedy 
so far as to keep the patient sub-merged till he had repeated 
the psalm mi^rere. Their intent was to produce cfiect bj 
the fear of death. When these remedies failed, the j had 
recourse to shutting up and exclusion. For many ages a 
madman was considered as so incurable that it was regarded 
as a very fortunate circumstance, if a few instances of reco- 
very could be cited. 

In the middle ages, those times of fanaticism and igno- 
rance, demonomaniacs were common; but they were deliv- 
ered over rather to the priest who exorcised them, than to 
the physician. The pretended cure of some money seek- 
ing rogues, brought the clerical treatment into vogue to 
(he detrimer>t of medicine, which made no progress in this 
disorder, 

' The decline of fanaticism in Europe, did not contribute to 
ameliorate the condition of insane patients. When exor- 
cism was laid aside, they were still ill-treated, loaded with 
chauis, and beaten like culprits. It was not medicine that 
prescribed these cruelties ; but medicine, from want of 
knowledge, was not always guiltless. Furious madness, 
and the agitations of the first access, were attacked by bleed- 
ings, by drastics, by cold bathings, cold affusions, and 
applications to the head ; but if success was not the speedy 
resdlt, the patient was released from the doctor, and deliv- 
ered over to keepers, themselves not watched, who were irri- 
tated against the patient for the most trifling causes, and who 
inflicted on them cruel punishments. There are still luna-^ 
tic hospitals in many of the great cities of Europe, where 
stripes still constitute a part of the treatment. 

Such was the condition of insane persons in France, ( that 
is to say, copious bleedings, drastic purges, cold affusions on 
the head, baths of surprise, confinement and exclusion,) 
when PiNEL became a physician to the hospital Biceire. 
His goodness of heart re volted at the ill treatment of insane 
patients, and at the abandonment to which they were con- 
signed when the first means of cure had failed. 

He composed a treatise, constituting his high and most 
worthy claim to public applause, wherein he called the at- 
tention of observers to this species of malady too much neg- 
fccted : be shewed that, by treating insane people with 
more humanity — by preventing in them, by means of kind 
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and soothing cxprcsbions, the feelings ol' dihtracti^:?, hu- 
miliation, shame and despair, feelings tnat always arise on the 
first glimpse of returning reason — by saving them, also, from 
the violent treatment of drastics, of blows, and the dread of 
cold bathings, which shook tlieir nerves, already weakened 
by excessive bleedings — by reserving the cold affusions as a 
means of correction in certain cases — and by gentle treat- 
ment generally, he produced a greater number of cures than 
had usually taken place. Two leading ideas were observa- 
ble in his work : to connect the maniacal ideas, hitherto 
confused and unintelligible both to physicians and philoso- 
phers, with the intcllectuid and affective faculties recognized 
by Locke and Condillac ; and to regulate the treatment cccor- 
dins; to the views of hippocratic expectation, founded on the 
periodical efforts of nature, and the production, more or less 
regular, of crisis. These novel views, developed with a 
tone of conviction, and with the enthusiastic energy of en- 
lightened philosophy, produced a great effect in the learned 
world. Insanity became on all sides an object of attention ; 
facts were sedulously collected ; insnnc persons became ob- 
jects of great interest to physicians, who soon communicated 
the impulse to persons in authority. The lot of madmen 
became ameliorated ; and if Pinel himself did not make 
great progress in the medical treatment of this disorder, he 
bad at least the satisfaction, before he died, of contemplating 
the happy effects of the impulse he had given to public 
opinion. 

What I have said on the divisions of which insanity is 
susceptible, in reference to its physical and moral relations, 
will dispense with the necessity of discussing the opinions 
of M. Pinel, on the analysis of the faculties of the under- 
standing, as deduced from the various kinds of insanity. I 
shall, therefore, confine myself to the treatment of this disor- 
der, which I consider as at present too inactive. No doubt 
it is better to abandon insane people to the influence of re- 
gimen, than to wear out their strength by enormous bleed- 
ings, to torment them by the dashing of cold water and the 
dread of immersion, or to inflame their digestive organs by 
violent cathartics. But is there no middle way between 
these torments, and the inertness of hippocratic practice ? 
I think there is ; and I am now about to relate my own ex- 
perience, and that of some of my friends who have applied 
the precepts of physiological medicine to insanity. 
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First, let us lix tlic indications. 

Insanity is an irritation. To combat it, we have two 
kinds of modifiers, sedative, and counter irritants; also, and 
more usually called revulsives. If we assume here, as we 
ought, the disease at its first access, and in its highest grade,, 
we shall see it accompanied by inflammatory symptoms ; 
we shall have to fight with encephalitis. We must resort 
therefore to bleedings, abstinence, emollient drinks, and the 
application of cold. There has been too much declamation 
against abundant bleedings, since Pinel and his school have 
been so sparing of the blood of insane patients* Hence, 
they never relate a case of sudden cure ; while the physio- 
logical physicians may cite many cases where bleeding, and 
especially leeches applied during 3, 4, or 5 successive days, 
have removed a commencing insanity^ as we remove a com- 
mencing pneumonia, or gastro-enteritis, and restored the 
patient at once to his reason. There already existed facts 
that would point to this practice, but it was necessary to 
choose the good and reject the bad. In the time of Deq>or- 
tes the average period of treating curable insanity was 150 
days. In 1822, at the Bicetre* it was 130 days for men, 
and at the Salpetriere 145 days for women. Instead of 
being astonished at the happy results obtained by the meth* 
od of practice of Desportes, and attributing the reverses to 
the debility of the patients, it would have been more just to 
ascribe them to the agitation produced by cold water, to ill 
treatment, and the consequent feeling of despair, and to the 
irritation of drastics administered witnout regard to the sus- 
ceptibility of the digestive prgans : it would nave been pos- 
sible to hit upon a proper middle course, and to have com- 
batted the cerebral irritation during the first days of its ap- 
pearance by bleedings proportioned to the strength of the 
patients, instead of permitting them to remain in a state of 
delirious agitation, that the disorder might run through all 
its periods. 

Copious bleedings are not always without danger in deli- 
rium attended by convulsive agitation. I have seen in the 
old practice, men attacked with acute febrile delirium, and 
convulsive trembling, after excess in alcoholic beverage, 
die suddenly a few hours after bleeding. I have collected 
already five or six cases of this kind, where death has oc- 

* Lunatic Hospitals at Paris. Broussais is attached to the Hospital 
of the Val de Grace, which is not a Lunatic estab)ishinent.--*-7Vmt^. 
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\;uiTcd very shortly in the practice of the late M. Corvisart, 
who did not adopt the system or the denominations of his 
colleague Pinel. He did not call them ataxic (irregular) 
fevers, but malignant fevers. lie saw in the delirious state 
and th^ redness of the eyes, signs of an inflammation of the 
brain, complicated with essential/ever ; and before exhibit- 
ing camphor, kino, and ardent spirits against the malignant 
symptoms ( for he prescribed these also ) he opposed a bleed- 
ing in the feet to the inflammation, and his patients often 
died in a day's time. 

The same check may occur in mania: one of our col- 
leagues, Dr. Pressat, who owed his astonishing success to 
his anti-phlogistic treatment, made a judicious remark re- 
specting it. This enlightened physician deemed it proper 
to give calming beverage to subjects seized suddenly with 
furious mania after an indulgence in spirituous liquors, and 
to let the pulse rise again, during some days before he ven- 
tured on blood letting. The more you bleed these sort of 
madmen, the more furious they become, and fall at length 
into a mortal collapse. This remark deserves the more at- 
tention as it comes from a practitioner, who has frequently 
removed the early stage of insanity by general and local 
bleedings, just as incipient pleurisies and gastro-enterites of 
an acute type are cut short by like means. 

After bleeding from the large vessels, come the capillary 
bleedings. Leeches and cuppings on the passage of the 
jugular, andpn the head after shaving, at the base of the 
scull, on the occiput, and in all those places where more 
than usual heat is felt, or where the patient feels pain, and 
even in places where the skin is too sensible, in the nape of 
the neck, and between the shoulders after the manner of 
Ccelius Aurelianus, are all means of considerable efficacy. 
They must be employed a&long as the strength of the pa- 
tient can support them in all recent cases, and even in exa- 
cerbations; joining to these means others that are accessary. 

The principal are, warmth applied to the lower extremi- 
ties by means of the half-b^tb of 25 or 26 degrees ( 80 of 
Fahr. ) while warm water is poured gently on the head and 
near to it. This is bathing by afiusion ; a practice not less 
useful in this case tlian in acute cerebral inflammations ; but 
it must be patiently persevered in. 

If inflammation of the stomach be conjoined with maniac- 
al delirium, it must be attacked without loss of timo. If it 



have pieoc'ilcd and determined insanity, aft er gene ral bleed- 
ing we must apply leeches repeatedly to the epigastrium, 
before, and even concomitantly with their application to the 
head. 

If insanity does not yield to these means, seconded by ab- 
stinence, cool beverage, such as orgeat, gum water, lemon- 
ade, &c. the patient becomes calm to a certain point, and is 
usually seized with a strong appetite, which it would be 
dangerous fully to indul«:e, and equally so to enjoin a rigor* 
ous a:>stinence. The diet therefore must be vegetable, fe- 
cula, leguminous, vegetables, and fruits. ^Milk may perhaps 
be allowed, but animal food must be deferred. 

It is at this period, after the decline of the violent symp- 
toms, that the patients dread cold, which during the exalta- 
tion of the disorder thoy braved. As some of thembaye 
died by the sole influence of cold, precautions must be ta- 
ken to prevent this mishap. This is a remark of Pinel. 

The most pressing symptoms having been calmed by this 
antiphlogistic treatment, the causes of the disease must bo 
enquired into for the purpose of deducing curative indica^ 
tions. Suppression of habitual hemorrhage requires a re- 
establishment of a flux which has become necessary to the 
equilibrium of the functions. We may succeed in this, when 
the larger viscera have not received any formidable injury, 
by dissipating their irritations, and recalling the usual flux by 
. leeches applied at or near to its former locality at the periods 
when it usually appeared. Repelled exanthemata and invete- 
rate discharges, demand the application of issues, cauteries,or 
setons ; or at least, the employ of vesicating ointments, and 
cmplastic applications, as rubifaciants to the skin, or to ex- 
cite pustulous eruptions. 

Purgatives are sometimes useful ; but they are not to bo 
used until by general or local blood-lettings the stomach and 
intestines are put into a state to support, without inconveni- 
ence, the action of drugs destined to promote alvine evacua- 
tions ; nor can we insist on these means as absolutely 
necessary. We must not forget that the employment of 
violent purgatives is the result of a false theory, rather than 
of experience, and they have been kept in vogue by a success 
ill interpreted. Some of them, such as hellebore, have 
been reputed hydragogues, and as the brain was considered 
as a cold organ, obstructed by pituitous humors, it was 
deemed a happy thought to draw these humors to the lower 
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lutcbUiies, aud thcucc expel them. Some cures ((lie etfeei 
of a happy revulsion) have rendered this a deep rooted 
prejudice, which has continued to our own day. Physi- 
cians no longer employ drastic purgatives in cases of insanity ; 
they are content widi mild cathartics when such cvacua- 
tions are required. For our part, we do not approve of this 
practice, or of the use of emetics; gastro-intestinal iriita- 
' tions in lunatics are to be appeased by local bleedings, and 
to be prevented by a severe regimen. It is always hurtful 
to make the digestive canal the centre of an habitual flux. 
The embarrassment which physicians experience, has in« 
duced them to employ emetics in laree doses, as a contra- 
stimulant, on the theory of Rasori. The experiments which 
have been already instituted on this plan, have been such 
that the practiee has been dropped. 

Difiiisible antispasmodics^ opium, musk, aiid all the class 
of fetid medicines, have had but little success in mania. 
Opium, above all, is dreaded, because it tends to produce 
sanguineous congestions in the brain ; but after sufficient 
bleedingt it may be given to certain subjects to lessen the 
excess of nervous debility. Dr. Pressat thus uses it advan- 
tageously in his establishment neaf the Barriere de la Trone ; 
I have also used it successfully in private practice, after 
blDod-letting has been pushed as far as was prudent, when- 
ever nervous mobility and convulsive tendencies formed the 
predominant symptoms. Among the substitutes for opium, 
the extract of hyoscyamus niger (jusquiame) may be used, 
but the belladona is too irritant on the brain to be trusted. 

Digitalis has not produced in my experience, any success 
worthy of notice. At present, practitioners resort to Iho 
hydrocyanic or prussic acid, in acute encephalitis. It is not 
a medicine to be relied on, and it must he exhibited with 
great circumspection on account of its deleterious properties. 

Quinquina nasbeen tried in periodical mania; some cures 
are duo to it, but it is not a certain medicine. In such cases, 
the better practice is to remove the causes of disorder, to 
recur to sanguineous evacuations at the approach of the pe- 
riod of relapse, and then to apply revulsives on the external 
surface by the different metnods we have spoken of, or by 
those which we mean to recommend. 

After medicine, come the hygienic means of restoring 
health, at the head of which we ought to place Uie monu 
treatment. The first article of this treatment is eonfine- 



tnent. It is necessary, at first, to separate the patient I'ronf 
the persons with whom he has been accustomed to live. If 
he lives in Che midst of his family, Jbe is always more im-* 

Serious and difficult to manage ; his violence is at its height 
y the resistance he experiences, and if he finds that he is 
obeyed, his arrogance becomes insupportable. These twd 
extremes only exasperate the irritation of the brain, and 
render the cure more difficult. Moreover, a prompt and 
decisive repression is necessary to calm the violence of the 
access, and this cannot be efiectcd conveniently, but by and 
among strangers. A feeble resistance to them exasperates 
maniacs. But a force manifestly superior, calmly employed^ 
and founded on justice and reason, produces an instanC 
effect, and greatly diminishes the violence of the cerebral 
innervation. In spite of the illusions that seize hold of their 
attention, in spite of the powerful reasons that they think 
they have to treat all the world with haughtiness, and to do 
as much injury as possible, the greater part of madmen, have 
not entirely lost all sense of justice. Some remains of the 
normal type of cerebral action appear from time to time, 
and allows them to perceive what is unbecoming or blamea- 
ble in their conduct; and if it is always at a proper time and 
occasion that they are seized, shut up, and confined in^ a 
strait waistcoat, far from being exasperated, they are calm- 
ed by it. On the other hand, if they are so much deranged 
as to be insensible to what is proper for them, there is no 
risk ran in resorting to these methods, taking due care 
tha' they are not hurt or wounded. These means of re- 
pression, which the wise Pinel substituted for stripes and 
chcins, with which madmen had been loaded, are almost the 
only means now adopted in France, and it is observed that 
violent madness is less frequent and moie conquerable than 
aforetime. The afiusion of cold water on the head, is the 
only harsh means now resorted to. The patients are made 
acquainted with it in the outset, and it is used as a bugbear 
to repress their violence, and deter them from bad actions. 
Madmen resemble those profligates of 14 or 16 years of age, 
who are pushed on to improper conduct by some secret in- 
stinct : although they know they do wrong, and in private 
condemn themselves for doing so, they constantly tend to 
the practice by a pleasure more seducing than any other, 
Their enjoyment is founded on the chagrin and anger of 
others, and it is characterized externally by an ironical 
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ttmile ; it is malice. la every instance we observe a de- 
gradation of the feeling of self-respect accompanying imbe- 
cility of reason. This state, in young boys, proceeds from 
an imperfect davelopement of the encephalon, but in mad- 
men It is the effect of irritation. Both of them have a brain 
loo excitable, and want the type[of reason ;* but they "differ 
easentially in this, that in the healthy boy, the irritability of 
(he encej^alon is normal, and tends to diminution as the 
region that presides over intellectual operations acquires 
mradaally a predominance ; while, among insane persons, 
the irritability is morbid, and tends to deprave the organs 
of intellect, as well as of instinct. Neither the one or the 
other are in a stationary state ; but nothing more is neces- 
sary in the boy, than to favor the actual progress of organi- 
sation, while in the other, it is necessar}' to repress it.* 

When the agitation ceases, the time for repression is over, 
but not so the time for reclusion. The^ patient must be 
watched, and it will soon be discovered whether he may 
prudently be released from confinement. Particular atten- 
tion must be paid to those who are afBicted with the mania 
of murder or suicide, for this propensity is apt to be renewed 
after long interruptions, and these maniacs know how to 
dissimulate to inspire confidence and obtain the liberty ne- 
eessary to execute their projects. Their coolness in this 
respect b surprising. As gastritis frequently brings 'on 
these atrocious inclinations, the physician should remove 
every trace of it. A cautery, or issue, placed under one or 
other of the hypochondria, may contribute to destroy these 
obstinate irritations. A seton in the nape of the neck, after 
sufficient bleeding, will also be useful where the insanity 
has become chronic, for the purpose of preventing those 
encephalic alterations which are apt to bring on dementia 
and general palsy. Pinel introduced the custom of classing 
the patients, and of keeping one elass separate from another. 
His worthy successor, Dr. Esquirol, followed his example^ 
The first division is that of the sexes : there should be also 
a division for furious madmen to whom a strait waistcoat i^ 
necessary, that they may be confined by bandages to a bed 
or a couch, constructed for the purpose. 3dly, a division 

for madmen, not dangerous, but agitated ; these may be 

* * ' ■ ' —-^1^— ■ ■ ■ ^»»^— . 

^Coosult the Trmit^ de IfaDic of Pine] ; the large Dictionaiy of Medi- 
cal Scieacea, the Dictioiiary of Medicine, In 18 vols. (French,) and the 
work of nofimQer. 
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merelj iImiI up. StUjf • division for tiioie affected hy 
mentei iiriieeihtjr and uienation, (demeoiia,) jaeloding Aoee 
irik> are dirty and pandjtie, and to be goremed as cn&dren. 
Mil^, a tfTisioD m insanity, eomplieated with aeeidenUl 
flMladim, as pneomoniea and intermittent fevers. M47, 
one for eonvaleseents and quiet patients, who may be allow- 
ed to walk in the garden, and who return to their apart- 
■Mnts of their own aoecml. Diatinetiona are necessary 
anong these, for among them will be iDond ^pnomaniaes ; 
and iTfon permit those who are insane upon the same topie 
to associate, they will excite each other mther hy upiagnd* 
ingor eontriidicting,and they may pass to a state ofexaite' 
tira or violent anger that retards their cure. 

But as to the iMt, vre do not ofkea remaik this occurrence. 
(psane people are egoists, and avoid each other ; each is so 
much occupied with his own chimera, that he pays litfle 
attention to his companions in misfortune. One wul walk 
with fuick step, conducted by imaginaiy beings which he 
sees around him ; another retires into a comer to contem- 
ylate alieisnre, the fc ntasti B ejects of his imii|poation, and 
eoDTerse with them 9fL Mv •»• i * third sits sQent and 
isMMrraUe, aeemindr diaorbed in profound meditatM^ 
|dttraii|^ Im often thmka on nothing, a»l)r . Eaquirol has w^ 
said, in the picture he hasdaawn<M a lunatic hoqpital. (See 
Pietionaiy of Medical Sdenees.) AU of them are in a slate 
of defanee as to the resl^ timy nratnal^ despise each otiber, 
and each thinks himself the only reaaooable beinc among 
them ; for they all know that they ji^ in a house for luna- 
tics, but they regard it, as to themselvesy as an injasticef 
and that it is by tne contrivance of their enemies, or their 
rdatiQns, that they are detained. We must not, however, 
conclude iirom thence, that their remaining in such a pUee 
is an obstacle to their cure, or a reason of disgust to their 
femilies. Insane people pay too little attention to insane 
people to be unCavoiaoly imfKressed on this score ; and if 
they were at home, they would act in the same manner 
toward their relations and friends; for the circumstances of 
retention or reclusion, which they must submit to, would be 
sufficient to excite their resentment ; they would be equally 
enraged against the tyranny of their relations, and the diso- 
bedience ci their inferiors ; their haughtiness would be 
humiliated by the resistance, or by the commanding tone of 
t)ieir domestics, fcc. Tlie quality of insanity is to deprave 
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the atfectioDsas well as the undcrslauding, and expiticucir 
proves that when they return to their senses, insane |H*oplc 
retain no animosity against those who caused theiu to be 
confined. 

So long as insane people do not lose their memory and 
attention, they quit their disordered series of ideas when 
they are questioned, and reply properly to (he questions 
put, during some time loneer or shorter. The persons thus 
circumstanced are not to be regarded as hopeless. Putting 
aside all the personified abstractions, called faculties or 
principles, and iJl merely ontoloeical considerations, that 
we may dwell only on the facts observable, we find that a 
person becomes insane because his brain is over-excited. 
Of course, the first indication is to calm that organ by all 
the means that experience dictates. When this first indi- 
cation has been fulfilled, attentive observation teaches us, 
that although the brain has been over-excited, yet it may 
be possible to put the man's thoughts in the usual and nor- 
mal course by impressions to be made on his senses. We 
remark, that by operating on these impressions the under- 
standing becomes normal, but when it is exercised on recol- 
lections it becomes abnormal. In other words, we observe 
that by impressions on the senses, reasonable ideas are ex- 
cited, but when ideas are excited by recollection, they are 
not reasonable. The indication, therefore, is to act, as much 
as possible, by means of sensible impressions ; and as little 
as possible, by means of recollected ideas. This amounts to 
a removal of excitation, and a counter-excitation, a real re- 
vukion, physical and moral ; still it operates in the ence- 
jdialic nervous apparatus, too near to the locality excited, 
and may, therefore, lose his character of revulsion and coun- 
ter-excitation, and become a direct and hurtful mode of 
excitation, for endeavoring to divert the patient from his 
predominant ideas, they may become thus excited even to 
a state of violence. It is for this reason that we diould 
give preference to muscular exercises, which are calculated 
to fix the attention of convalescents. Games that exercise 
the body, and gardening, have been much vaunted for this 
purpose. Gymnastics ought to occupy a chief place, and 
every lunatic asylum ou^t to be provided with the ma- 
chines invented and brought to perfection by Col. Amoros. 
We may find in these emjHoyments a double revulsion ; one 
which excites a series of ideas of a very difiivent class from 
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tliust: which connect themselves with that kind of innerva- 
tion which aids the operations of the intellect, of the memo- 
ry, and of the imagination ; one which directs innervation 
toward muscular exertion ; hence, this last is a revulsion 
which acts more at a distance from the locality of morbid 
irritation tlian any which could be obtained by exciting the 
senses. 

As to discussions tending to prove to the insane that they 
arc in error, we should abstain from them still more than 
from the bad practice of cherishing their chimera for the 
puiposc of obtaining their good opinion. The first coarse 
of conduct irritates them at once; this is the direct irritation 
of which we have just now spoken : the second practice 
would finish in the same way, if we were to continue it too 
long. Our concessions to them should be momentary, and 
only to lead them to bodily exertion, and to divert the mor- 
bid course of their ideas. It is always dangerous to de- 
ceive them, for they discover and do not easily forgive it; 
this discourages them, irritates them, and prevents that calm 
state of the nerves so necessary to their cure. 

All physicians who have contemplated insane people near- 
ly, agree that the first and surest hopes of cure are founded 
on the return of natural affections. The more the confined 
patient exclaims against persons formerly dear to him, and 
the more he misinterprets the cares of his physicians and 
keepers, the more he complains (if it be iDtthoui reawn^) 
of injustice and bad treatment, the less confidence can we 
have in the return of his reason. The same conclusion fol- 
lows if he does not disapprove of his own conduct while 
insane; for the first movement of reason is to acknowledge 
his insanity and lament his extravagances, of which he sel- 
dom loses the recollection, but on the contrary will relate 
them in full detail, excepting those parts of his conduct 
which took place under the greatest degree of agitation, 
for the reason assigned before in pages 486 — 265. 

From the moment when the patients can no longer sus- 
tain a reasonable conversation, when their attention relaxes 
in listening to you, when they regard you with a silly look, 
when they fall again into their various chimeras and incohe- 
rences, or begin agiain with certain automatic movements, 
which they have been accustomed to indulge in, when they 
interrupt you, and when all this takes place in spite of the 
efforts which they seem to make to restrain themselves, to 
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hear, and to compt-ehend what is said, you may conclude that 
the memory is enfeebled, that dementia has commenced, 
and the diseaae 19 incurable. But before we decide peremp- 
torily, we must recollect that an inability to think, aiiti the 
fliost perfect stupidity may be the result of a tem])orary 
Congestion. An insane person, therefore, must not be 
classed with patients under dementia, till he has passed 
throu^ all the grades of the disorder. But if after he has 
exhibited proofi of excessive moral irritability, indicated 
externally by paleness, meagerness and wrinkles, he subse- 
quently loses memory and attention, puts on a calm counte- 
nance, fattens and looks fresh, dementia has surely taken 
ece, physical and moral revulsions can do no more than 
ip nim under good nourishment and prevent cerebral 
congestions. But if beside all this, speech should become 
difficult, and his walk tottering, general palsy is imminent, 
and all expectation from any form of revulsion is over. Still 
more hopeless will the case be, if the patient has had seve- 
ral incomplete apoplexies, if he has oecn epileptic, if he 
has lost the use of one of bis senses, or any of his muscles. 

In such cases we are limited to precautions merely hygi- 
enic ; to all the means of cleanliness, and the prevention 
of those accidents to which such persons are subject. For 
example, an excess of sanguification may expose them to 
apoplexy, and bleeding or leeching may be necessary to pre- 
vent it. We must judge of the necessity of resorting to 
these means by the color in the face, and an increased tor- 
pidity of muscular movement, a greater disposition to som- 
nolency, to stuttering, attended by fulness of the pulse, &c« 
After a bleeding, the patient seems reanimated, his power of 
walking returns, and even alight mental attention, this gives 
rise to hope in persons not accustomed to the disorder, but 
hope soon vanishes. 

It is also possible that a gastro-duodenitis, on engorgement 
of the liver, or a difficulty of stercoration, may require the 
application of leeches to the epigastrium, to the hypodhon- 
dria^ or the use of a cathartic, but it will be dangerous to 
render the call for them habitual. 

Accessary disorders do not require peculiarity of treat- 
ment among the insane, but it is of prime importance to 
prevent dme complications by guarding against cold, by 
woollen clothing, by preventing a practice common among 
tiiean of undressing themselves, by watching over the clean- 
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lines^s oi' their cells, taking care that moisture is not stegnant 
in them, and by wanning their apartments to pnt¥eai Aj f 
during the winter, by chimneys so disposed tut fh6 fire is 
out of their reach. 

Sometimes it becomes necessary to feed patients uttdet 
dementia, by introducing victuals into the month to preveiit 
their dying of hunger, and to clean them frequently in tbs 
day to get rid of their filth; but beds and chairs may be con- 
trived that will prevent their dirtying themselves. 

Sometimes also it is necessary to contrive beds so fhstthe 
half paralytic patients may not fall out on the floer^ end 
perisn with cold^ or contract some dangerous disordwv*- 
None of these petty precautions ought to be ne|^eete4t ^ 
they prevent complications which too often abridge the fires 
of these unfortunate persons. 



SUPPLEMENT. 



This work was just finished when the ^^SiHoryqf Phi^ 
losophy J during the I9th centutyy^^ by M. Damiron, iqipear- 
ed, and the ^^Lesaona*^ of M. Cousin were put to press. 
Although superabundant information is to be found in the 
^^Treafise on Irritation" to furnish a reply to what these 
authors have advanced in favor of a sqwrate principle add- 
ed io the nervous system, we have thought it right to insist 
in this supplement on the two important points, which acord- 
ing to diem, constitute the vital questions of philosophy : 
the one is die argument of Hume ; the other, tne eUmenis 
of reaaony established by M. Cousin, in his 4th lesson of 
8th Blay, 1818. 

Hnme asserts that what is actually and substantially set- 
tied in a sensible phenomenon does not include the rela- 
tion of an effect to its cause ; that this sen80>le phenome- 
non presents to u6 only an accidental coineidenee and 
connection ; hence, according to the Ontologieal SehooL it 
necessarily results, that as the whole human raee find tliis 
relation of cause and eSect in every phenomenon wUoh'ii 
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^Ibcy cui) wnl/ luaiie Ihiit diw-uvcty 

_ _ badiiig. For eiUDple, tbvrc are 

i W l' fcCT Bi it'l i tM Hird tabic, (b« one in moUoD, (be other at 
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We baro proved in pa^c 97 of tbia work, that tbcne do- 
duction<iorrn'j^)iiv n<i lo the phenomena oT nature, art only 
' '■}' iniloelion of numerous utal^oL'^ 
i'lTC i", as to induction lUctf,* woieb 
in u|i' i' ■( pheniiineaon iodcpendeni nf the 
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They say that induction, the equality of two quautities, 
for instance, as when wc say that two on one side are equal 
to two on the other, is a relation not cognizable by the sen- 
ses, from which it escapes to the imagination, for it is in- 
visible, and has no concrete existence. No doubt ; but if 
we make the same affirmation concerning a simple percep- 
tion, we may do it just as easily. The perception of white 
and black, like round and square, are things neither visible 
or tangible or concrete ; the external body itself which 
gives rise to these perceptions, and our own bodies and 
sensible organs whicn concur in furnishing them, alone pos-^ 
sess these qualities. The ontoiogists agree, that we have 
ideas of bodies only because we have organs of sense ; 
why then do they not agree that we have induetioil 
only because we have a brain ? Proof enough of this 
they may find in this work. They do not acknowledge 
because they do not sec it. They ought therefore to deny 
that the perception of a color is made by means of the brain, 
for without a brain the eye can give us no sensation of co-* 
lor. Nor can we see any thing more of the perception of 
black and white, than we do of the phenomenon of induc- 
tion. But observations made by the senses on other per- 
sons after having made them on ourselves, teach us, that the 
perception of white, and the induction that it differs from 
black, aro equally operations of the brain. But as we have 
shewn in the course of this work, the psychologists commit 
the mistake of judging concerning man by their own inter- 
nal feeling, instead ofgiving themselves the trouble of veri- 
fying their conclusions by the proof of sensations. 

Aiiler having inferred from the functions of the nervous 
system, inaccurately observed, the existence of some stran- 
ger principle within this nervous system, the ontological 
physiologists confide to this principle every thing that their 
ignorance of the facts that compose the histoiy of man, does 
not enaUe them to explain. Having thus separated thought 
from the nervous system, they personify it; they mdce 
it act like a being ; they entrust it with certitude, proof, 
reality ; they ti-eat it as if it were all and all in man. Then 
they imagine another entity with another name, of which 
thought itself is but the evidence and the'^expression. Such 
are the hypothetical metaphorsoses about which they have 
no dread or hesitation ; all that relates to the moral* phe- 

* This word includes thought, undcrstaDding, volition, aiTectioiis, pas- 
sions. &^. not merely momlity in tfio Enjrliph sfnsc of TnonJ.— TVwiwr 
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aouieu4i, is Ueuted in coufoi luity to tbis basis ol' ihcir sys- 
tem. 

Wc now address the HI : you arc the dupes of intellectual 
phenomena. Yuu take the word that recalls them to your 
memory, for tlie facts themselves which it designates. Wc 
have already proved this to you, by the history of the facts 
and of the instruments that produce them. We shall now 
furnish another modu of proof. You Miy, it is the soul 
( r£sprit ) which is not nervous matter^ it is this soul that per- 
cciv^S) feels, reasons, ioresecs, &c. H^e say, it is the ner- 
vous system itself that that does all this. Vou answer^ 
how can tho nervous system do this ? Me repty^ we know 
not ; we do not seek to know ; for wc have ascertained and 
acknowledged, that it is impossible Co be explained by us. 
Vou, are astonished at our resignation, and you add, we 
know ; it is because the soul is within the nervous matter. 
Very well, (suy wc) shew us, then, how it goes to work. 
You then take up the subject and you make this soul of yours 
which is not matter, act exactly as a man would do who is 
matter : that is, you re |>eac, as if it were an explanation, 
every thing concerning the human functions, which we are, 
to the full, as well ac(|uainted with as you are. In truth, 
whatever trouble you give yourselves to make of the soul 
acting, something different from the man acting, the identi- 
tv is perfect. It is a man of imagination that you locate in 
the brain, as we have shewn in the piesent work ; and you 
compel tliis imaginary man of your own creation, who, as 
you say, hn.^ nothing in common with the material man, but 
who in fact dilfers only in name — ^you make this, your man, 
do from the very beginning every thing which the material 
man does. I know not whether you perceive this substitu- 
tion ; but to take away the marks of resemblance, you at- 
tribute actions to your mun which the common material man 
cannot perform. Sometimes you make him act like an ani- 
mal, sometimes like a plant, sometimes like some material 
body inert, or imponderable. When you want some more 
elevated being, some genius intermediate between God and 
man, you accumulate on him every thing that scemR to you 
astonishing, or singular, in facts that can or cannot be ex- 

Eiained : and full of liv«'ly emotion, you prostrate yourself 
eforethis prodigy, ^ords do not suffice to yourenthu- 
Masm, for you are heated by thccontemplationof your idol. 
9nd you give hirlh in yoursrivps to a real pasoinn. 
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Tiius jrou act : and you think you go i'ui thor then wo 60 ; 
and that is true. You do go farther in hypothesis, and en 
the ideal road you travel. II, now, we should dison^nge 
from your pompous descriptions of Being\ every thing wiiich 
belongs to the bodies we arc acquainted with — if we reduce 
your gratuitous raultiplicalion of qualities to those vrhich 
admit of proof — it will appear manifestly that you have either 
asserted nothing of your pretended separate principle differ- 
ent from what is true of the nervous system, and which lias 
not been said of man himself ; or else^ what you have assert- 
ed beyond this^ being unsusceptible of proof, can only be 
considered aa hypothetical and imaginary, if it oudit not to 
be considered as absurd. We may safely coBclude that 
you have advanced nothiiig certain as to the rationale, the 
how of perception, reasoning, willing ; nor is this how ( the 
mode i^nd manner in which they are produced and arise) 
any more known to you than to us. Let us therefore pro- 
ceed to the second point proposed to be discussed in this 
sumlement. 

M. Cousin attempts to give perfection to the categories of 
Aristotle and Kant, to establish the elements of reason 
which is the principle of motion of his philosophy. The 
perfection thus needed, proves in the outset that in the on- 
tological schools, reason is not necessarily a single phenom- 
enon, observable by the senses, and whereon all the world 
is agreed, but that it is some factitious entitity that varies 
aeoording to the inclination of philosophers. M. Cousin 
will object, that his reason is that which hi^iTonseiousness 
reveals to him. But we have already proved in this work, 
that consciousness is nothing but the result of perceptions fur- 
nished by the senses, externail and internal. We have acquired 
the rig^t, therefore, of submitting the categories of the French 
philosopher to the experience of our senses ; that is to say, 
to enquire whedier the perceptions of the senses are in fact 
the oraan of these elements, and how these elements can pro- 
ceed from such perceptions. We shall be brief, not to swell 
this volume, eqpeoially as we may safely refer to the body 
of the work. 

The elements of M. Cousin are : 1st, In rklation to 
NUMBBB, finiUjf and fnuUipliciiy. These are ideas resulting 
from the actions of the senses upon the brain, and the reac- 
tion of the brain alter the influence of the senses ; and the 
comparisons made of numbers with each other, are dedor- 
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tioii» (inductiouit j wliich, liko.'.iiotlK r (icdtidioii^ jiOj-.-^iijic. 
arc cl-oinnc farts of (< rolunl iulion. Tl.o I.ov,, (ho inan- 
ncr ill hIiicIi r.Il tliis(ot.:(s (o ]>:ssiiiii-t iciiKiin i i.ki;o\vi).* 

2d, In i{i:LATfo\ to f.r*.(i:: ;7 is (Ulirininah rr dbuiu!- 
cd : or it isinJc'ii'si^inute t^r (hsr.ivlv. Tl.o idcri (f hparo 
bounded, is a prodi.rlic.ii of : rnsiiii c jx n (jMioii. Tho idc.i 
of spicc iinbo.jirl<d flt>?s not (-xi.^t ;iS a fiiniplo idc n. 
Wo eanscC in it liothiii;^ j»iit an liypotlictic dcduclion attest- 
ing our igiiiiranoc :.nd o:ir loiiliuC'. 

3d, In nELATiox to iaistknc i:; ih( (liiaUtij^ubsnhdv or 
relative. Our £»onsc'S{;ivo rs no itifuiination of relative ex- 
istence. Absolute ( xi tenco is M) hypotlictiral d( duction 
fvliich wc cannot discuss \viih<'Ut cntc'iiii^ into lomanco. 

4th, IN HELATioN TO TiMi: : if is flflintiiuaic cr it is «6- 
tolule, which %s the fame as (t(n\tli/, Onr idcacf time pro- 
ceeds from the .succession (T i)n)>ic-«>iniis made on our sen- 
ses, uiid we tonij)arci! .'I\v, y> to ;i line tr-ced in space-, that 
is to say uc niateri;dize it in i]}'Ac ol (tursel\'cs. A5> to the 
rest, not havin-cai«y ^en^itivl• idep <«f the pierisc duration of 
successii'c im)>ressi )ns wliieh ccni;>ofc v. I i:t v.e < rdl time, 
we cannot speiikc fit evMp: liy|>othetieally. Ilcnco,\vhon 
ivc say, that thiii;jr'5ji:i\ e lAv. r\ y. existed, or will always exist , 

*, Wf l"*^: nnr i: •- .' •■ I ! I * ■: xl t'l .' ': •■ |K.'ii:t < f »lillirriirc be- 
iwcrn tli'^ iihy-i »)■•," 1:1- : i- ! j IiiL't Ii t-- i ■ | Iriml h ic t i.fi ijo wi.ircM I^c. 
j'h'j rnlUi>%iii;r|4aj.;i;i,!,viry<'J«-..r l.i"0'- i f'l:i':.t:i:^t!ii&if|ilC'stii'l: : \\i]i::\o 




the brain, from t!'i ' ir..;*!nfm*:o:t ( 1 t!::- Ijli ; '. lu' - t!i -^pint.iJi^i- ili-iliu o 
the imp«)s.«.ibiiity rf tiiv t'ici il-!l" In i.i tin.- j.:i]MiS!ii!)ili:y i I'l.xj lumiii;; i ; 
uid ihey place nitluii ilm Irsiii ni i i.t.ti, i. i.nit-', fiir th^'^(■ll- | iirpf><)c t-i 
idiuitlnnji ihi-' f .\i»!:i'> iii •:». Wi- r-['I\- 1 » !!i in. f'l: ! i-iiinr, thi-" < iitiii. is 
un l.y}H)ihc*Ms: «i"I l.'if rr>tJ tho v.l:i!" <;iif>ttoii. It i- trcnicil ul t'lill 
I^Fi^rth in thr fir-*! i art of ih:» v.urh, ni:<] nM lii*^ iin.«utrM \ilijch tollow 
Hcrvc but lo rccull th'j dcni'ii-rrHii n- v.c hnvc ui ready ^iion. Ist, Thnt 
Iha upintuus Iff the phvuiolv"' t » • ^n i yy-r* --n ii t I'MiilfiiittMr r;iit>. *><!, 
Thul liic Of i jitjn i;f the Ffri'.UiiliMs u .-: r; ■ !» ::n li\|.(ff!i('fip. — Wi:M. 
Tliis r<*Monintr of M. liri-ii*:- ::- ;;;•:::> \ * v.w c«>ncliiKi\'>. Life i»thi' 




ii\iiiiinl action iT ihi* i '•;:'»!i:i uh*'rn f n vf I'ffiHc nr ui nuimal irf roin- 
jH»sf*fl. \\\v rr.ri 1-)! tlii? uumIusi ctpcniiuli ot thfifc iir*fiin«.- Wh'i i-nii 
sati-sfactorily c\iii:i! l:ow, in ivImL prcciM' nianurr, ijicm' iircan»i ;um - 

l?u! i.- fliis ii r'?i-!.<!j iV iicnyi'i r*':'* icali?y < :*»liT»t vc caU I r«'r--7Vi7;n. 
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*u' iliai ihvy ii i\u hail abeginDinjx or that ihey will have aa 
I'lul, \vc say tliat which admits of no proof. We speak 
on twohjpdtiieses; of which the first is founded on our im- 
po^ssibih'ty of conceiving notliing or non- entity, and as \vc 
have no exuniplc of non-cnti(y, we think fit to deny it. The 
second hypothesis is r<m:ul<'d on this, that we judge of the 
comincncenient of the uiiiver:!:c from the commencement of 
somo body in this universe, without reflecting that all wc 
see or know consists of transformations of bodies from one 
form of exislpnco to another.' 

dth, I. V RELATION TO forms; thcfj are finiiCy determinate, 
limited^ ^measurable : but they have a principle which t> nei- 
tker limifed, finite^ or men. Uf able. The ideas of form arc 
derived from our sensitive perceptions. That of their prin- 
ciple is a deduction th'.it enters into first causes. The author 
has said nothing of colors^ of consist encies^ of temperatures ; 
but they are on th'.^ s:iijie line with forms, although we at- 
tribute them to bodies different f:om those where we thiitk 
we perceive them. All the.se words recall perceptions 
which we receive at the same time with the perception of 
the bodies themselves which struck our senses; perceptions 
which we have separated from each other, because the same 
bodies have moved us in different ways. But if we insu- 
late (separate) these perceptions from the bodies, they arc 
no other than modifications of ourselves ; nor can we, with- 
out hypothesis, attribute to them an existence different from 
the bodies in whicii wc perceived them, and different also 
from our nervous system, the scat of the perceptions. 

6th, In relation to motion* ; we conceive it bounded y 
secondary^ and relative ; or ab^^oliitv^ and a.s the first cause. 
The idea of action is complex. It embraces a crowd of phe- 
nomena, whii'h we comj>reli(nd completely or imperfectly 
as they are distant from, or near to the first cause. But in 
the preceding categories, we feel a tendency in us to judge 
of the unknown by the known. It is thus, (that ih to say, 
by hypothetic induction and not otherwise) that we form an 
idea of the absolute (l^absolu) or first cause: nor can we 
say an}' thing ir.telligibly but in consfcjuence oi follow in:; this 
process. A wise man, therefore, .ibslains from all disscussioii 
as to the nature of tl\e fn-st cause. 



* When wp ascribe to a ucril any inoaniii!; I'tli^T than Homc matter of 
fact co^iizoblo by the anuses — ^Join-.* olijfvt oi'iion'option — *invo wc niiv 
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"Sth, In relation to all the piibxomena that taku 

PLACE WITH f!f AND WITHOUT US. We hCVt idCQS of ihc 

maniftslatwn or appearance^ and ofsotnething which is not 
that ; thai somethings is the being vithin us : and thus wc 
dUHnguish appearance and reality. This proi>osition in 
dreadfully vague. Wc may well say that our senses do 
sometimes deceive us as to certain bodies, but we cannot 
assert generally that the bodies that strike our senses, are 
nothing but illusory appearances ; for this would make scep- 
ticn of ourselves, and deprive us of the right of discussing the 
questioD. What do these philosophers mean by a being 
distinguished from its sen&ible appearance ? To abstract 
being from its appearance, is in this case (if wc understand 
it) the same thing as to abstract from matter its powers or 
its original power. Abstraction here is only applied to ex- 
istence, instead of bring applied to motion and the various 
changes and forms of matter. Moreover, having been fur- 
nished by our senses with no ideu of a production ex nihilo^ 
we can only speak of it by means of false comparisons ; if 
the question afterwards should be raised of that which iff, 
considered in its production, we can know no more of this 
than what strikes our senses. Bodies are in a state of per- 
petual metamorphosis, striking our senses under ditfcrent and 
successive forms, and they exint &s uiultifonn. This is all 
we know, for this is all the information that our senses com- 
municate. If hereafter we speak of some fixed and perma- 
nent being, who pre-exists and pi*esides over all the charge- 
able and moveable bodies, as we can have no direct knowl- 
edge of such a being by means of our senses, we can only 
conceive of him through a process of comparative deduc- 
tion ; that is, we have the sentiment only ; we cannot discuss 
any thing about him, except hypothctically.* 

8th, In relation to Thought, our reason it is said con- 
ceives of relatives in reference to this^ to that^ and even to 

* BeiD^, abstracted from soin'* clistitict individually existing^ boinp, cop;- 
nizable byiomc or other of my scnHCd, is a unn-cntity, not a thing, but a 
word only. Afpun: I aoo a rose: it is not in my c*yc or in mv brain. 
Nothing is certain to me about it when I reflect on tliis and all tuo ptrlri 
of human knomledgc connected with tiic quodti'tn, but a motion of some 
kind excited in my brain which I porceivo, and deniirnate by the wortl 
rose. Tiicrc ore no objectM of real and actual knowledge but our percep- 
tions; their siaiilahties>, diflTcronce.s c jni|[»aritionis and tlio rcdultHof tlicsc 
are perceptions abo^Tliey are motioas in Uic brain perceived ; and when 
they diflTer, wc rocoj^nize them and tlieir difieienccs by tlic diflercnt 
nam^3 w^n««ocif»»'* withthcinf'^r thnt mim»wi«. Hut th** vnnAo ofnrrnnnt 



iruiit tnuij iio! e.i t^i ; uiornover il conccivtis the principle of 
thought which passes into all thoughts toithcvt stopping m 
antj. Thought, being a mode of action of the bi-ain, its ap- 
preciable principle can only Le the irritable substance of tho 
iirain, put into action by excitonieiit:3 made on our scoses^ 
iivA it*3 i.'inppreciable principle, a first cause. It is meta- 
phorically and by some faulty comparison only, nothing being 
anulagous to thought, that (hid principle can be abstracted, 
and made to pass successively through several thoughts. 

9 th , I N KEL ATI o:; TO Tii i: M OR A 1- woR LD, tcc pcfctive the 
heaitti/ul and the gnofJ ; and ive vvj'cr to ihein by an f ittinct- 
ble temicnqj the categoric j of J\,ui^ and infinite : thai wkieh 
assumes the form of inipcr/'cct and perfect j of ideal beaufy 
and real benttty^ of hnlinesj in its unsullied purity. The 
expressions moral tvjrU^ are figurative. They can only 
represf?nt human thoirii^ltts, that is to say, brains acting in a 
certain manner by virtue of their irritability, and as we find 
herein, perceptions proceeding from the viscera as well as 
from our external senses, these expressions ought to recall 
the whole ncrvou^i ;}pparatu::. in a(M ion under the influence 
of all the modifiers in nature. So considered, man has per- 
ceptions more or less ascreeuble by the general sensation of 
pleasure connected with them, more or less favourable to 
the exercise of hii conservative functions, and to those of 
reproduction and of observation; more or less proper to 
satisfy the want he experiences of self-contentiuent, and 
still agreeable under the two last clasijca of relation. The 
qualities of beautiful and of good, arc first ascribed to 
bodies, then to tho percc;#t:oni they excite, and at length to 
a factitious entity substituted in lieu of them. Then comes 
the habitude of hypothetic orunparisons, which tempt men 
to multiply the (]u:ilitie.i v.hich from henceforward they 
have personified, just ai; they muhiply space and time ; both 
of these intellectual operations, are really one and the same. 
Well, it is this hypothetic»l multiplication, that compels him 
to find out that what he deemed infinite, is really finite, and 
what he imagined perfect, to be really imperfect. This it is 
which gives him abstract ideas of holiness, and of purity 
unsullied ; for he cannot believe that the cause of thost! 

inpr for tiieso perceptions, by tli*? oxistoncc of bodica or tiiinjfs external 
to lit?, Qiid whlciiact upon u'.u* si.'tmcs nml excite these perceptions, in us 
much a part of tho cssenliiii (ucU bclun^in^^ to the nnininl man and liis an- 
iinal tVainoand cunstitiUiu:!, a-^ th'? pijr^-tpiion:' lh:^nis:clvcs. \Vc «^rr.n'- 
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emotions of respect and veneration,'can reside in beings not 
mach his superiors. He resembles a lover who makes a 
divinity of his mistress, his self-love insinuating that a mere 
■lortal is not capable of inspiring such a passion. But the 
ontologist goes farther, for he forms beings of all sorts, with 
qualities incorporeal, hypothetically multiplied ad infinitum, 
solely from the vivid excitement of his nervous system. 

Such also is the origin of tlie moral ideas opposed to the 
class already mentioned. I mean those of Ugliness, Wick- 
edness, impurity, profanity. They are at first suggested by 
the painful sensations he perceives during the exercise of 
his lunctions, and by the obstacles he finds to their accom- 
plishment. Like the foregoing, they oueht to represent 
nothing but perceptions in connection with the bodies that 
produced them ; but when personified by some first hypo- 
tbesb, man multiplies them by a second as he has done with 
the foregoing class, and he arrives at extreme ugliness, hor- 
rible, abominable, execrable, until the excess of hiMpternal 
emotion is such, that he can find no corresponding expres- 
sion. But it is to be noted that the sorrowful emotions mul- 
tiply themselves far more than the agreeable; and these last 
by their excess, convert themselves into sorrows, when they 
do not occasion the loss of all sentiment. Nature enforces 
obedience by pleasure and by sorrow, but of these two min- 
isters of her commands, the last is incomparably the most 
powerful and the most occupied. This is the reason that 
religious sects in their promises for the future, have been sc 
lavish of torments for criminals, and so spaiing of enjoy- 
ments for the good. 

We find in these physiological considerations, the explan- 
ation of the violence of fanatics, and the atrocious refine- 
ments of punishment invented for regicide and sacrilege. — 
In truth, the more men accustom themselves to hypothesis, 
the more exaltation do they experience in all their interior 
emotions: a first hypothetical multiplication of the qualities 
they attribute to the creature of their imagination, produ- 
ced, a twentieth, a hundredth, and the emotions increase in 
the same proportion, for they are the causes of this hypo- 
thetical multiplication. But as agreeable emotions are much 
more limited in extent and duration than sorrowful ones, the 
passions founded on sorrow and upon anger, are raised high- 
er than those of a joyful and happy character. After indul- 
ging durins a short |)eriod of youth in the plefisurc^oflovo, 

.)7 
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aud we ail know how far hypothesis contributes her share 
in this respect ; after having indulged in the pleasures of the 
table ; in the pleasures arising from a search after noveltjr ; 
in the pleasures of self-love, &c. a man feels new desires 
arise within him^ He has not lost his relish for former en- 
joyments, but they do not fill up every instant of his time, 
for the illusions that prolonged the pleasures of love, of the 
table, of objects and sights of novelty, and the petty suc- 
cesses by which his vanity was flattered, are all necessarily 
dissipated by the inevitable effect of repetition. A remainder of 
activity there will be, to be employed, and it may take one ot 
some of several directions. If unfortunately it be directed to- 
ward hypothetical investigations concerning first causes, a 
man will arrive almost of necessity^ at intolerance, and even 
fanaticism and ferocity. He is led on to this by the contra- 
dictions to which he is exposed from those who think difie- 
fently from himself on the same subjects. He arrives at this 
also, in^^fencc of Kings and Governments, as well as of 
OodsTlfr this is the result of the same original abstraction, 
the same hypothetical multiplication which governs the met' 
amorphoses of all his complex ideas. Here is the first step 
taken, but when once the emotions connected with wounded 
self-love, and the anger that reacts in consequence of them, 
are strongly developed among the principal men of a nation, 
by the influence of multiplied hypotheses, these emotions 
transmit and propagate themselves among the mass of the 
people by the laws of imitation, and thus it is that ferocity 
becomes a popular feeling. The history of all nations, of 
whom even the most gentle have at least sacrificed human 
victims to their Gods^ furnish proofs in superabundance'. — 
Wc have even now under our eyes other proofs of the same 
kind, which it is useless to cite. We shall only add that the 
hateful and cruel passions are always in direct proportion to 
the irritability of the nervous system and by consequence 
of the encephalon ; we see the cause of this sufficiently ; 
and it is the same that explains to us why it is that the in- 
habitants of the south have always shewn themselves more 
ferocious and more fanatical than those of the north. 

To fulfil definitively the object which we proposed to 
ourselves in this supplement, we shall infer from all the facts 
and all the reasonings presented in this work, 1st, that the 
explanations of the psychologists are romances which offer 
to us nothing new ; ?dly, that they have no means ol giving 
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to us the ezBLauatiOAS Aej prawae : ^KrM>, tk*i fhtj «rc 
the dupes of words whUk diej caploy fardie piup e ac m 
diseussiiig things thst sreincon ^ e hfwwM e : ^Ihlj, Chat the 
physiologists ire the only daas who ire sUe to apeek ma* 
thoritstively concerning the origin of honui idets and h«- 
man knowledge : 5thly, that men who are strangera to the 
sdence of animal organization, ought to eoofoe memsetres 
to the study of the instinctiFe and inteHeetnal phenomena, 
m connection with the customs and manners of soeaal life hi 
ail its different varieties. 

Mweover this subject is quite extenrive enou^ to oeeupjr 
the whole life of a studious man, and interesting enoai^ to 
in^ire him with enthusiasm. One ma^ write the histoiT 
of nhilosophy as one may write die history of nmnkind, 
wi^out presupposing any thing as to the manner how Ab 
homan 6icultie9 which we must bring upon the scene, have 
been developed. All the abstract signs of language may 
be employed as formula recalling certain scenes of Ine, and 
eertwi modifications of thought, without our being oompel- 
hMl to personify these signs intentionaUy. A man may de- 
irelope very extensive views of relation, embrace a vast col- 
lection of facts, diq^y apian macnificentiy conceived, and 
communicate solid instruction to his auditors or his readers, 
without maintaining anv a priori hypothesis concerning hu- 
man knowledge. The high interests, the powerful motives, 
the attractive images, wiU not be wanting in consequence 
of the want of such an hjrpothesis. Nor will any thing be 
lost on the score of elevation of sentiment ; for on the one 
hand the respect for the Supreme Being will not be weak- 
ened ; divinity gains nothing by being doathed in the attri- 
butes of humanity ; on the contrary, it must appear to be 
d^^graded by such a travestie in the eyes of every real phi- 
losq>her, and sooner or later the people will inevitably dis- 
^cover the artifice. On the other hands there are in man, 
motives sufficiently powerful to lead him to what is good, 
just and sublime, and these motives are real, while those 
with which he is supfdied by certain theological philosophers, 
will fall some day or other ioto discredit because they are in 
iaet, not real, but hjrpothetical. The question here is not 
as to personid interest duly calculated, nor of pleasure, as 
a motive to our actions, but of something more true and 
more worthy the part we are assigned to fiD in this universe. 
All the principles of benevolence^ charity, devotedness, and 
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of heroism the most sublime, are to be found in that instinct 
of affection which impels us toward oor fellow creatures — 
in the necessity for our own self-esteem — and in that most 
delightful of all pleasures which we experience when we feel 
that we confer happiness on others. These principles are 
within us ; they are independent of all opinion wnich we 
may have learned or deduced as to the first cause ; they be- 
long to us as the result of the organization of our cerebral 
nervous qrstem, and they are developed with it ; but they 
are found also side by side with motives that incite us to ac- 
tions that are blameable. Hence then, in lieu of construct- 
ing hypotheses as to their first cause, or of personifying 
instincts, an artifice which bad men discover and employ to 
justify their misdeeds, let us attach ourselves to the develope- 
ment of the germs of public and private happiness, by a sys- 
tem of education founded on justice, on probity, on greatness 
of soul, on devotion to the happiness of mankinct and die 
good of society ; in a word let us cherish the habit of doing 
good; in this there is no deception, no hypothesis, no 
sophism, that a bad man can pervert in fovour^of hts^own 
bad tendencies. 
Parwy nth May, 1828. 
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PREFACE. 

Ok£ maiQ intention of Dr. Broussais in the^^reecfeding \ 
treatise, is to rescue the theory of Insani ty from the suppo- ) 
sition that it islin affection of the mind or soul ; an entity / 
hypothetically assumed, to account for ihe intellectual phe- 
nomena exhibited by the nervous system of the human body; 
whether in the exercise of its natural normal functions while 
in health, or in their aberrations froqi a natural, normal state, 
when that system is acting under morbid irritation. Insanity, 
according to Broussais, is a disease not of the mind, but of 
the body ; and its seat is in the encephalon. Hence it be- 
came necessary for him to shew the total want of reasona- 
ble evidence attending the hypothesis of a soul, separate and 
dbtinct in its existence from the body, though by some 
means and in some manner supposed to be united with it, so 
as to produce by that conjunction, the intellectual phenome- 
na, which constitutes the science of Idiology. The follow** 
ing tracts pursuing the same general train of reasoning, and 
having the same object, were written add published by me 
sevei^ years before the appearance of Broussais* work, and 
are here subjoined in confirmation of the physiological 
opinions he has adopted. This is not a mere metaphysical 
, discussion ; it is far more important to physiology, and the 
< theory and practice of medicine, than to metaphysics. 

In the year 1787, (44 years ago, ) I published in England 
the first volume of Tracts, ethical, theological and 
POLITICAL ; Warrington printed. Among these tracts was 
one containing a view and defence of the doctrine of Mate- 
rialism, first read at the Manchester Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society ; the same in all essential respects with that 
here presented, and which last, is in fact, abridged from my 
early publication. The edition of those Tracts was well 
received, and soon sold off*; but owing to other avocations, 
I never re-published or continued them. 

In tbo year 1822, a clamour was raised in this State, ( South 
Carolina, ) amoni: w»nio woll moaninzhut not well iniorinod 
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people, agaiitst the kctei-odox opinions which it was suppo* 
0ed I entertained ; as if it were not allowable iq^epublican 
America, for any man to entertain any opinions which on 
due consideration he conscientiously believed to be well 
founded. This vague and general accusation preferred to 
the Legislature by two Grand Juries from a distant part of 
the State, instigated by some of tlie Clergy, was referred to 
a Committee of tha House of Representatives, who report- 
ed in substance, that whatever opinions I was presumed to 
entertain now, were known before I was appointed to the 
Presidency of the College, and being deduced from the 
Christian Scriptures, ought to form no objection to me at 
this time. The report was adopted and the Committee dis- 
charged. 

In the recklessness of^ accusation at that time, it was as- 
serted in some of the newspapers of this State, that Mr. 
Jefferson had been compelled to procure my dismissal from 
the honorable situation to which I had been appointed in 
the Virdnia University, (the joint professorships of Chem- 
istiy and Law.) It became proper for me, therefore, to be 
prepared to shew, if necessary, that my opinions on the sub- 
ject alluded to, were neither inconsistent with the Christian 
doctrines of the New Testament, or with sound philosophy. 
In the year 1823, I drew up the tracts here published, and 
sent them to Philadelphia, as the place most likely to afford 
their confirmation or confutation ; and I published them 
anonymously, that they might stand or fall by the intrinsic 
merit or demerit of tlie arguments employed. 

I adopted this course also, from a di^^inclination to publish 
any thing of a theological character in this State. I have 
from the time I came here, to the present moment, oonsci- 
cntiously abstained from the expression of any theological 
opinion whatever, before or in tlie presence of any student 
of this College : my deliberate advice and direction having 
always been, and now is, that they ought to adopt and pro- 
fess the religious creed of their parents, till the laws of the 
land shall set them free from parental control. It will be 
time enough then for them to investigate these subjects, if 
they shall be inclined to do so. Younj; as they are, and 
while students, they have not the preliminary requisites to 
do so fully, finally, and beneficially. For this reason, 1 shall 
send the present translation of Broussais to a distance, nrr 
shall 1 pfiWish it in South Carolina. 
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I caunot help thinking it a great disgrace to the country, 
that any objeetion ahoind be made to the publication and 
free discussion of any opinion whatever ; for I know of no 
means of settling truth on a firm basis, but the perfect free- 
dom allowed to every body of presenting to the public eve- 
ry view that can be taken of a controverted doctrine. — 
Surely we cannot see the clearer for allowing one of our 
eyes to be closed, or be the wiser for looking at one side 
only of a disputed aoestion and obstinately refusing to con- 
sider any other. When the gentlemen of the clerical pro- 
fession shew such morbid irritability at the discussion of 
metaphysical or theological doctrines which they would fain 
persuade us are too sacred to be disputed, they give rise by 
so doing, to the strong suspicion, that they themselves are 
not fully perlbaded, that the doctrines they inculcate arc 
clear of all doubt, and liable to no overthrow. Else why 
this irritation when some orthodox tenet is modestly doubted ? 
Why not confute their opponents instead of abusing them, 
and exhibit to the world their own superiority by the mild- 
ness and calmness of their conduct and manner, and the 
temperate force of their arguments ? 

But I fear this is not to be expected from men who/cgard 
a doubt of their doctrines as an attack upon thcroseh-es. A 
I'rtesthood, claiming to be a separate and a sacred order of 
men, hired and paid to teach and to preach certain doctrines 
and opinions, and adopting this mode of life as a trade — a 
profession — as the sure road to comfort and considcration,'H' 
not to affluence, and strictly imbued with the eipri/de carps, 
the corporation spirit of the clerical order, cannot be expect- 
ed to come into the field of argument, without a strong bias 
in favour of the tenets by which they obtain their living, or 
without irritation and anger against those who in any man- 
ner oppose their influence over the people. If truth inter* 
feres with their interest, they can hardly be expected to look 
at it but with a jealous eye. This will happen even to wise, 
learned, and well disposed men, as many of them really are, 
when thus placed and situated : and the objection lays, not 
against the individual, but the order to which he belongs, 
aiid the trade by which he gets his living ; often forced upon 
him by circumstances over which lie has had little or no 
control. 

Hence lias arisen the niiscliievous intertL'icnce of iho 
^'lortfv iu AstrDHomv, C/i<*ologv, /oologv. Phv^inlouv. aiiH 
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Medicine ; and the check constantly pressing upon the fiieftd^ 
of truth, who would willingly discuss all the questions con-* 
nected with these branches of kftowledge, fully, freely, and 
fairly. Bigotry is a continual spy upon science, and restrains 
that perfect freedom of discussion which the cause of truth 
and the good of the public absolutely requires upon every 
contested question . 

As to the doctrine of Matjerialism, I run no risk in pro- 
1 phecying that twenty years hence, it will be the prevailing 
\ doctrine among Physiologists a nd Physician s, not only in 
j Europe but in this country. The views oFlEe question taken 
by Priestley, Cabanis, Gsdl, Lawrence, and Broussais, I con- 
sider as pregnant with arguments impossible to be confuted : 
if they can be successfully opposed, it is high time the at- 
tempt should be made by the advocates of anftent opinions. 
Men of science begin now to revolt at the fetters which 
their clerical guides would willingly fix upon them ; and 
something more is required by pubUc opinion, than outcries 
of heterodoxy and infidelity, and dread lest the enormous 
influence of the clergy should be exposed to danger. By 
whatever opprobious terras truth may be designated, those 
gentlemen may rely on it, that error is no longer sacred^ and 
if they wish to preserve a reasonable influence among mea 
of sense, they must resort more to argument and less to 
abuse. 

Being in the habit of transmitting to Mr. Jefferson my 
publications, I sent him the two tracts that follow : and I 
think my readers will not be displeased to peruse his opinion 
respecting them which I have accordingly subjoined. 

T. C. 
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PREFACE. 

TiiKKi: arc two doctrines of a religious nature, tliat seem to have 
a direct bearing on the welfare of society ; because they are deem- 
ed to iurniah a sanction and incitement to moral conduct. 

The belief in an all -wise, good, and powerful Being, who super- 
intends the moral government of the universe; and the belief in h 
state of future existence after the death of the body, wherein every 
human creature shall he punished or rewarded according to his 
good or bad conduct and habits, during the present life. 

"Whether man will be punished or rewarded by means of a soul, 
or ns in this life by means of his living body, seems to me to be a 
point of no practical consequence. The sanction — tlie incitement* 
consists in his 'persuasion of the reality of the punishment and of 
the reward ; whetlicr it be by the one means, or by the otlierw— i 
Accordingly, there arc good and wise men in abundance— pious 
and learned christians, who arc of the one opinion and of the 
other : nor ought any goml man to believe that his neigliboor is 
the worse tor adopting either. 

Circumstances, unnecessary to be detailed, have induced me to 
draw up my own opinions on the subject, and the arguments on 
which 1 rely to prove that Christ and his Apostles were Material- ^ 
ists, a point about which I entertain no doubt ; but the reader will 
judge for himself; I have no right to judge for himi or he forme. 
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A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE 

SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE OF 

JflATERIAIilSM 



Two opinions are entertained respecting thought, intelligence^ 
and the phenomena termed mental, or intellectuaL One is, that 
they are to be ascribed to a being distinct from the body, having 
no property in|common with matter (immaterial, spiritual,) inca* 
pable of corruption like the matter of our bodies, and in conse- 
quence thereof, immortal. Tins bein^, naturally distinct from the 
body, is the human soul; united to the body during its life, set 
free from the body at death, and witliout whose union with the 
body, there would be nothing like thought, volition, or action. As 
the soul alone can act and suffer, this opinion of its separate exis- 
tence has been considered as essentially connected wiUi the chris? 
tian doctrine of a future state. Sucli is the prevailing opidion 
adopted by almost all the clergy ; and by tliem inculcated aa au 
article of laith, essential to Christianity.' 

The other opinion is, that all the phenomena termed mental or 
intellectual, are to be ascribed, not to any soul, distinct or sepa- 
rate from the body, but to the properties which God Almighty nas 
been pleased to connect with the liuman frame— with the human 
system of oijganised matter. So that thouglit, volition, action, are 
the results c» tlie circumstances to which God has been pleased 
that man, as an organised being, should be exposed, during his 
continuance in this life. It is also said, that there are manifest 
appearances of thought, volition, and, consequently action, iu 
brute animals ; inferior greatly in complication and perfection to 
those that are observed in man, but not different in kind. The 
organization of brute animals being in many essential respects in- 
ferior to that of man. 

According to the tirst due trine, man is a compound animal 
consisting of a soul immaterial, immortal, invisible, and of a body 
such as we sec : This is ImmaterialUm. Acconling to the se- 
cond doctrine, linn is not a compound animal, but consists merely 
of the |)arts and their properties, which arc >isible and apparent, 
and which can be niado known to us bv our senses : Tliis is Ma* 
terialism. According to the first doctrine, when the boily dies 
the soul survivcsi; according to the second doctrine, when the 
lK)dv dio*. the ^^h'.»!o man dies. 
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The present inquiry is, which of these two doctrines is must 
conformable to Christianity, as delivered to us in the four Gos- 
pels that furnish the details of the life, death, and precepts of Jesus 
bhrist If it shall appear on the balance of evidence, that Jesus 
Christ supported in precept and in practice, the one opinion or 
the other, then is it a christian duty to embrace that opinion which 
has received his sanction. 

I propose to shew, that the opinion denominated Materialism 
is — and that the opinion denomniated Immaterialismy is not con- 
sistent with Christianity. 

It will be prudent at the outset to settle the question — 

What is Christianity ? ih 

The Christianity of the Romish church, is one thing : of the 
Greek church, another. The Christianity of an Athanasian, of a 
Sabellian, of an Arian, of a Socinian, of a Priestleyan, are all dif- 
ferent : the variances relate to essential points. The Christianity 
of Calvin and the synod of Dort, was one thing : the Christianity of 
James Ilarmens (^Arminius) was another. The Christianity of 
George Whitfield, like the thirty-nine articles of the church of 
England, admits the doctrine of election and reprobation ; and 
Whitfield held the final perseverance of the saints. The Chris- 
tianity of John Wesley, and of the present church of England, 
from the bench and in the pulpit, excludes both the one and the 
other. The opinion of a Trinitarian appears to an Unitarian to t>e 
Polytheism and idolatry. The opinion of an Unitarian seems to 
a Trinitarian, little, if any thing, short of blasphemy. 

Toarisid Calvinist, mere morality, and the slightest value or 
efficacy allowed to good works, is setting up the works of the law 
over the precepts of the Gospel, and the pretensions of good con- 
duct and benevolent actions over faith in Christ, and redeeming 
grace. To a Calvinist, all good works proceeding merely from 
uie voluntary disposition, the kind affections, the due regard for 
character, and sense of social duty in a person not yet called 
through ^race, and justificfl in Jesus, "doubtless (in the language 
of the thirty-nine articles) have in them the nature of sin." While 
to a man who professes to be governed in his conduct by a sense 
of moral rectitude, of obedience to the laws, and respect for his 
own standing in society among the good and the wise witli whom 
he lives, the Calvinistic decision of the quinquarticular controver- 
sy, or the five points, as they are called — the doctrine of final 
perseverance, election and reprobation, independent of moral 
conduct— and the efficacy of a death-bed repentance — assume 
the character of temptations and provocatives to all manner of 
crime, and are subversive (where they really operate) of all the 
bonds of civil and domestic society. That a life of crime may be 
fully expiated bv a few minutes of repentance, may be Calvin"s 
religion, but it is not a tenet that society ought to cncourajrc. 
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Amid these dissonances of opinion, where are the genuine doc- y/ /; y 
trinesof Chrislianitj tohefoundr In the Bible? Alas ! all sects > ^*- /J^i- 
and all parties appeal indiscriminately to the I3iblc. Each con-' 
stitutes himseli'solo authorised interpreter for, and infallible judge 
of his neighbor ; and sots up the paling of exclusive salvation 
t^ithin the narrow limits of his own creed. I have searched so 
much, so long, so ardently, so anxiously, to arrive at frti^^ on these 
subjects, that I am sensibly alive to all the difficulties that sur- 
round it; to the dangers ot discussing it ; and the certain |)unish- 
ment that awaits every man, who opposes predominaDt opinions. 
Hence, I do not pretend that my opinions are true : I can onlr 
say that I believe they are. Hence, 1 have full chanty for all 
seekers after truth who differ from me in opinion. Let them hold 
their opinions ; thoy have as much a right to them as I have to 
mine : their belief is as obli^tory on them, as mine on me. But ^. / / 

I hope I ask not too much, if 1 rec^uire, that the toleration shall ^\\ 

be mutual. Whatever my own opinions may be, thev have been "^/"^ , 

/the result of laborious inquiry — they have never conduced to my ,>• * / 
; interest, but far othi.Twi80 — I have never taken them up as a ^*^^ 
trade — I have no motive of interest to adopt or avow them — I do J 
I not get my living by professing tliem. In saying this, 1 blame not 
. those who do, but it manifestly furnishes a drawback from their '.^ 
authority. It renders them biassed and* incompetent witnesses* 
according to the rules of every court of justice in every civilized 
community. Hence I object to the Interference, and much more 
to the decision of men, who being hired and paid to propagate r m 
certain opinions, Vf'il I of course maintiin the doctrines dv which 
they live and thrive. The motto of a hired and paid priesthood, 
is vx all ages and in all countries the same : " Great is Diana of vA 

(the Ejphesians ;-' and the worldly-minded among fhem will hoot . ' 
out ot society, if they can, all those who interfere witli their trade. 
Iknow mani/ worthy men of the clerical onler, to whom this will 
not apply ; men whose sound learning, good sense, and kinddis* 
positions make them estimable exceptions to a general rule. But 
the general rule is as I have stated it ; and my reader knows it is . 
so. If I state this strongly, it is because I have felt it deeply. 
Suppose an architect, a painter, a physician, called upon in a 
court of justice to give his professional opinion upon a profession- 
al point m litigation : suppose it should appear on the cross-exam- 
ination, that he was hired and paid for giving currency to the 
opinions he had advanced before the court— would the jury be- 
lieve him ? would the court allow any weight to his testimony ? 
But the clergy consider this objection almost as blaspliemy: tor 
they have always, and every where, arro|pited exclusive privile- 
ges that their fellow-citizens dare not claim. In answering the 
question "what is Christianity?" 1 presume not, therefore, to do 
more than submit to the reader my own opinion, with the reasons 
on which it is founded ; leaving him to judge of the one and of 
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the other. Requesting only, that until he can discover a probable 
and reasonable motive whj I, a layman, should embrace opinions 
so unpopular, unless it be the truth of them according to the lights 
I possess, he will impute to me error of the understanding onlj; 
and to this I shall willinglj submit. It is with great reluctance I 
I engage in this controversy, but the events of my neighborhood 
I have rendered it a measure of defence. 

^ I lay it down as a known and acknowledged rule of evidence, 
that in ascertaining any fact, we are to reauire and resort to the 
highest and best evidence that the nature or the case will admit' 
We are not allowed to proceed upon hearsay testimony, where 
the original witness can lie produced; — we must not produce a 
copy of a deed, when the deed itselfis at our command; — we must 
not aver against a record;— we must not bring the fleeting re- 
collection of verbal assertion, in opposition to declarations dSibe- 
rately written and acknowledged; — and so on. 

I lay down also as known and acknowledged rules of evidence: 

That we cannot contradict or modify superior evidence by in- 
ferior: if the testimony of B depend upon the. evidence of A» it can 
neither add to nor detract from the value of A's evidences 

That we need not resort to inferior evidence, if the superior be 
adeauate to our purpos^. 

That we are to rest our fact and all our conclusions from it on 
the best evidence that can be produced to establish it, and no other. 

That if the evidence thus admitted be clear in the main, and 
ambiguous in some parts> we are to construe the parts that seem 
ambifi;uou8,in conformity with the main object and intention about 
which there is no ambiguity. 

Lastly, That Christianity bein^ intended for all mankind, must 
necessarily consist of few propositions, and those plain and intelli- 
gible to any man of common learning and common understanding. 

And now to the application. 

Christianity is to be found in the doctrines and facts promul- 
gated in the ^ew Testament. 

The New Testament consists of the doctrines and fieu^ts of 
Christ's ministry contained in the four Gospels; and of the doc- 
trines and facts related of the apostles, after his resurrection. 

The doctrines and facts relating to Christ himself, as delivered 
to us by the four evangelists, are the highest and best evidence we 
possess of what Christianity is. 

1. Because Jesus Christ was the founder of Christianity. It 
rests upon what he said and did. 

2. Because all Christians acknowled&;e that Jesus Christ could 
not be deceived. He was not fallible like common men. 

3. Because his apostles, deriving all their knowledge from him, 
can neither add to, or diminish the authority of his doctrines. 

Hence, I hold that no comments, apostolic or other, upon the 
doctrines of Jesus; are in themselves obligatory on his disciples. 
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I rest exclusively on the best evidence the nature of the case vi\\\ 
admit,— on what Jfstis Christ said and did; — and I seek for Chris- 
tianity in the four evangelists, and in them only. A Christian is 
lx>und by all the precepts and doctrines of Christ Jesus: he ac- 
knowledges no other master and needs no other teacher. ^. 4 : t •/ 

The reader is acquainted with the four Gospels of the evange- 
lists; appealing then to the reader, I say, that the only doctrines 
of Chnstianity plainly and clearly delivered by Christ himself, 
and M'hich his apostles were enjoined on to propagate, are these: 

1. The doctrine of one God; God the father, as the only object 
of adoration, and as the only creator, preserver, and moral gover- 
nor of the universe; in opposition to the absurd notions of polythe- 
ism prevalent all over the world when Christ appeared. 

2. The resurrection from the dead, and a state of future re- 
wards and punishments distributed according to the past conduct, 
habits and dispositions of the dead person, wno shall for this pur- 
pose be called up before the judgment seat at the great day. 

This doctrine is rendered necessary to complete the plan of the 
moral government of the univerbe; and to rectify the apparent ine- 
qualities of good and evil in the present life by the distributive 
justice of a future state of existence. l*his doctrine was not pre- 
valent among the learned of the heatlien world; and it renaera 
Christianity of unspeakable valu^to a Christian, because it puts a 
doctrine of the very hi^est importance and of the most salutary 
influence upon Christian foundations, resting upon evidence no 
where to be found but in the Christian scriptures. 

3. That Jesus was a person sent of God, divinely commissioned 
to teach these most salutary doctrines, to confirm them by miracles 
while living, and by his own predicted resurrection after death: 
and he did so. 

1'hus far all sects and orders of Christians a^ee: and I defy tlie 
reader to shew me any otlier opinion delivered in the four Gospels, 
in which Christians do so agree. Surely those doctrines, which lam 
portions of ^ood, and wise, and pious, and learned men diner 
about, after eighteen centuries of laborious discussion, may well be 
considered as dubious. Do tliey agree in the nature and character 
of Christ himself, whether he was equal with the father or inferi- 
or,— co-eternal, or of subsequent production? Are the doctrines 
of transubstantiation, of the immaculate conception, of original 
sin, of election and reprobation, of vicarious suffering, clearly and 
explicitly taught in language plain and free from the figurative 
ambiguity of eastern metaphorr Are any of the five points so la- 
boriouslr and abstrusely handled at the synod of Dort, clearly and 
explicitly laid down in the holy Gospels? No! they are not It 
ia notorious, that the^ are at this day, as in former days, disputed 
in every part of Christendom, by learned and grave men. As I 
consider the christian dispensation intended for the benefit of no 
part of mankind exclusively, but introduced for the present and 
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much as for the learned and the wise — 1 cannot consider anv doc- 
trine essential to Christianity, that is not clear and intelligible to 
an unlearned man of common undcrstanflin;!;. Hence, 1 throw 
out of the catalogue of Christian doctrines all thosf ubstruse points 
that occupy the pens of learned theologians of the present <iav. 
AVhat! shall a doctrine be deemed essential, that has been a bub- 
ject of controversy for near two thousand years and not yet set- 
tled? ^Vhat! shall a doctrine be deemed 'essentia I, which none 
but learned men are capable of discussing? (io<l forbid. Jesus 
Christ loved little children, he comforted the poor in spirit and 
tlic broken hearted, he honored the widow's mite: ^^'uuld !.e mock 
his followers with doctrines tooabstiu&e for the cnnjprehension of 
the great massof mankind,— of the very class he ^^as accustomed 
to add I ess? 

Moreover I consider no tenet as essential, that does not bear di- 
rectly on our nii'nd conduct; that does not make us better men; 
tliat dors not furnish a motive and a sanction to abstain from evil 
and do good; that does not tend to make each member of societv 
more valuable to each other. The doctrines of one Supreme God, 
the moral governor ot the universe and a state of future rewards 
and punishments in another life according to our conduct and ac- 
ouired habits in the present, have manifestly this good tendency. 
To Christians, there is no sufficient evidence of a future state, out 
of the Christian Scriptures, and independent of Jesus Christ, who 
brought life and immortality to liglit. The Christian therefore 
rests upon the Gospel facts with peculiar satisfaction. But what 
direct oearine on morality can we find in such questions — as 
whether the three persons in the Trinity be three separate per- 
sons, distinct intelligent agents, or three modes wherein tlie Su- 
preme Being exhibits his power and character; — whether the gen- 
eration of the son be eternal or not; — whether the holy ghost be a 
person or an attribute; — whether the holy ghost proceeded from 
the father only or from the father and the son; — whether the sou 
be omoousion or omoiousion (of the same or of similar substance) 
with the father; — whetlier all mankind deserve to be consigned to 
eternal torments because Eve tempted Adam to eat the forbidden 
fruit; — whether we are to bear the pains and penalties of our own 
misconduct, or whether Christ bore them l«)r us;"^ — whether the 
terms of redemption are availing for the benefit of all men, or for 



*Dr. Ma^eo, of Trinity College, Dublin, ]ns pnbiishod a thick octavo 
in defence of tlic oithudox doctrine of vicarious .'-utl«ri:ii: and atoncDienr, 
crowded with learned references and (jiiDtatiun.s. If Micii a book be ne- 
cessary to prove the doctrine, then theScripturoii arc iii^utricieiil for tlic 
purpose, and the doctnne is not worth the p;iins taken wiiJi it. Besides, 
t:an a doctrine be essential, which after near two ihoiij-and years of dis- 
cufsion, requires at this day learned volumes to c^tabiifth it r The mod'^rn 
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liie bcnelit ol" tlic elect only; — whether tlic elect were clio^en be- 
cause God foreknew how tliey would act, or whether their actions 
arc guided and determined by God's predetermination; — whether, 
in the quaint phraseolqj^ of (rale, God predetermined man's voli- 
tion or gave only his "predeterminate concurse to the entitative 
act?"— whether a saint maj fall from grace not only foully but 
finally; — whether good actions, performed before a sinner be call- 
ed through saving grace to repentance, have in thera the nature of 
sin, &c. dec. I ask, is the great cause of morality furthered by 
these questions? 

I acknowledge therefore no disputations or disputable Christi- 
anity. I know nothing beyond the points I have mentioned as es- 
sential to the belief of a Christian. I see that all sects acknowl- 
edge these doctrines so far as they are here laid down; and as I 
know of no other theological opinion undisputed among Christians, 
I adhere to these and these only. 

If then it be asked, is Christ equal with God, or coeval with 
God, or inferior to him in power, was his generation from eter- 
nity or in time; is he an object of adoration equally with the fath- 
er; is he omoousion or omoiousion? I cannot tell: none of these 
points seem to be settled by an uniform series of plain and uncon- 
Hicting tests that leave no voom for hesitation. I content myself 
therefore with what is plain, clear and indisputable. Jesus Christ 
wa& divinely commissioned for the duties he fulfilled on earth, or 
he could not have worked miracles in proof of his doctrine. I un- 
derstand thus far; and there I stop. Well, but the resurrection 
from tlie dead: this is not so plain as to be free from doubts and 
difficulties even to a materialist. What kind of a body is it that 
will rise? The corruptetl and corruptible mass of matter thrown 
into the srave? or some body more fit for Ihe enjoyment of immor- 
tality? To all this I reply, that Jesus Christ having preached the 
resurrection of the body, 1 take it as he preached it. If I cannot 
explain all the difficulties that attend this opinion and resolve all 
the curious questions that can be raised on it, I am content. A 
Christian is content to believe Jesus Christ on his own terms, and 
after his own fashion^ and no other. Had all these curious qaea** 
tioDS required explanation, he would liaVe given it: if he has not 
nven it, we need it not. Such is my notion of Christianity. If I 
tnink that others believe too much, and if they think that I believe 
too little^ I cannot help it. By the use we have made of the liehts 
that have been aflforded us, must we stand or fall; and may God 

doctrine of atonement and vicarioua suffering succeeded aflcr and in placo 
of the Roman Catholic doctrine of indul^ncicd. 

Moreover, no doctrine can be cssentiaJ, of which the clergy would pro- 
hibit the discussion ; nor is it likely that an opinion is well tounded, wncii 
they denounce those who controvert it. Like other men, they are timid 
whenever their cause is weak ; and when they want to scare away ^fti- 
CttinoD, it is a ware mgn that they dread it 
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forgive, as I hope and believe he will, the involuntary errors, on 
tlie one side and the other, of those who seek after truth. 

I shall now attempt to shew, that 

The Scripture Doctrine of the Resurrection, is what is 
now called materialism: and that it is inconsistent with 
th&notiox of a Separate, Immaterial, and Immor-ral Soul. 

The plainest account of the resurrection seems to be that deliv- 
ered by Jesus Christ in the 5th chap* of John, 24» &c* *' Verily, 
verily I say unto you, he that heareth my word and believetb on 
him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall not come into 
condemnation, but is passed from death unto life. Verily, verily 
1 say unto you, that the hour is coming and now is, when the dead 
shall hear the voice of the son of God, and they that hear shall 
live. For as the father hath life in himself, so has he given to the 
son to have life in himself; and hath given him authority to execute 
judgment also, because he is the son of man. Marvel not at this, 
for the hour cometh in the which aU that are in the graves shall 
hear his voice, and come forth; they that have done good to the re- 
surrection of life, and they that have done evil to the resurrection 
of damnation" (condemnation.) 

The resurreetion of the Gospels, whether of Christ or others, is 
always spoken of as a resurrectioh of the dead Ltdce xxiv. 46. 
<'Thus it behoved Christ to suffer and to rise from the dead on the 
third day." John xx. 9. That he must rise from the dead; and so 
on. I need not multiply passages on this point, which cannot be 
disputed. 

But on the modern hypothesis of an immaterial soul, that sur- 
vives the body and never dies— which is to be the future object of 
reward and punishment^-Me resurrection of the dead is not mere- 
ly an absurdity, but a falsehood. 

Again, if this supposed seat of thought, intelligence, volition, 
of all die passions and affections, do really exist, as is supposed, 
then is a resurrection useless and unnecessary* That being needs 
not be revived from the dead, which never dies. 

An im materialist — a deist, needs not this manifestation of 
divine justice first revealed by Jesus Christ. Our body (they may 
say] is the passive instrument of the soul which is confined to it 
during this life ; it is meant to serve the purposes of this life only: 
when the body dies, then is our nobler and most essential part set 
at liberty ; and exerts its powers, free and untrammelled by the 
fleshy load to which it was conjoined. As it is of itself, and es- 
sentially immaterial and immortal, no future resurrection is neces- 
sary to its future existence. 

These arc the fair and inevitable conclusions from what it 
pleases the priesthood to call orthodoxy. 

Acain : If it were true that the human beins consisted of a ma- 
terial body incapable of thought, volition, feeling, intelligei 
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and of an immaterial and immortal soul conjoined to it during lite, 
and set free from it at death— 4ind if this were one of the essen- 
tial doctrines of the Christian religion, then would the declara- 
tions of Jesus Christ to this purpose, have been plain^unambiguous, 
and explicit : but we have no such description of human nature 
laid down by Christ ; he has no where adopted or declared this 
opinion ; he has no where described us as consisting of an immor- 
tal soul conjoined to a mortal body, or inculcated any thing like 
it is an article of faith ; he has uniform!/ declared, that the resur- 
rection he preached, was the resurrection, not of the compound 
creature man, consisting ofbodj and soul — not of the human 
soul which is described as immortal— -but of the human body^ 
which died and was buried. I hope the expressions of Jesus Christ 
will be accepted as good authoritj for what is Christianitj on this 
point ; 1 have no better to offer. 

I repeat, that when Jesus Christ talks of the resurrection of the 
dead, it must be the resurrection of that which is liable to death ; 
and it cannot mean the resurrection of that which is not liable to 
death, but being immortal, never dies. Matt. xxii. 23. Mark 
xii. 18. Luke xx. S3. The fiadducees put to him a question of 
matrimony under the Jewish law ; they asked, «* therefore, in the 
resurrection, whose wife shall she be of the seven.'' Here was a 
fair opportunity for Jesus Christ to have explained the modem 
doctnne of immaterialism,and to have shewn that the institution 
of marriage was a corporeal rite, and had reference to the body 
only, ana that the marriage of two immaterial souls, was an ab- 
surdity and an impossibility. But he gives no hint whatever of 
the soul ; only that, at the remrreetion of the dead, there is nei- 
ther marrying or giving in marriage. 

Luke xxiv. 46. And he said unto them, thuaitis written, and 
thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead on the 
third da V. 

J^ \h jkX. 9. For as yet they knew not the Scriptures, that he 
must rise again from the dead* 

John ii. s21. But he spake of the temple of his body. 

When Jesus had risen, the women who went to search for his 
body, found it not in the sepulchre ; for the bodtf had risen from 
the dead. Luke xxiv. 6. Why seek ye the living among the 
dead ? He is not here, but is nsen. 

When Christ died upon the cross, many 6ocfi«5 of saints that 
slept, arose. Matt, xxvii. 52. Is it not strange, that in none of 
these passages relating to the resurrection from the dead, have we 
any reference to the soul ? 

Again : The resurrection from the dead promised by Jesus, 
was exemplified by his own death, burial, and re&urrection, such 
as was his resurrection, such will be oiirs; or he died to no pur- 
pose. If his personal exemplification of the resurrection from the 
dead, to whicnhe appealed, was different in its kind and nature. 
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from that which mankind arc to undergo, it becomes no longer a 
^yp^» &n exemplification, and a proof of our resurrection. He 
arose eipre^^slv, after predicting that he would do so, to make 
manifest and illustrate by fact, the doctrine he had been preach- 
ing. I^et u< then consicfer the Scripture account of Christ's own 
resurrection. 

John \x, 24. But Thomas, (one of the twelve,) called Didjmus, 
was not with them when Jesus come. The other disciples said 
unto him, we have seen the Lord : but he said unto them, except 
I shall see in his hands the print of tlie nails, and put my fingers 
into the print of the nails, and thrust mj hand into his side, I will 
not believe. And after eight days again, the disciples were with- 
in, and Thomas with them. Then came Jesus, tne doors being 
shut, and stood in the midst, and said, peace be unto you. Hien 
saith he to Thomas, reach hither thy finger and behold my hands ; 
and reach hither thj hand and thrust it into mj side ; and be not 
faithless, but believing. And Thomas answered and saith unto 
him, my Lord and mv God ! Jesus saith unto him, Thomas, be- 
cause thou hast seen me, thou hast believed ; blessed are thcv who 
have not seen me, and jet have believed. 

Other circumstances are mentioned by Luke xxiv. 58. in giving 
anaccountof Jesus appearing to his disciples after his resurrec- 
tion. " And he said unto them, why are ye troubled, and why do 
thoughts arise in your hearts. Behold my hands and my feet, that 
it is 1, myself: Handle me and see ; for a spirit hath not flesh and 
bones, as ye see me have. And when he had thus spoken, he 
shewed them his hands and his feet. And while they believed 
not for joy, but wondered, he said unto them, have ye here any 
meat ? And they jgava him a piece of broiled fish and a honey- 
comb, and he took it^ and did eat before tliem." See the parallel 
passages, J^atL xxviii. Mark xvi. Luke xxiv. 39. 

This is the only account the Scriptures give us of the great and 
important proof, and manifestation of the resurrection of the dead, 
iroiluced by Christ himself, as an example of that future miracu- 
ous destmation of the human kind. 

If the belief in the separate existence of a soul, which dies not 
with the body, and its liability to reward and punishment at the 
great day, be an article of Christianity, was not this the proper, the 
last, the only occasion to explain it f 

Is there one word of the human soul in this account: 

And when Christ appeals to his disciples, and describes what 
constitutes himself; does he not appeal to nis visible, tangible body, 
and to that only ; docs he mention or allude to the soul? 

Does this account furnish a proof of any resurrection, but the 
resurrection of the body and the bo<ly only ? 

Does not Christ in effect negative the existence of any sepa- 
rate soul, when exhibitinj^ his boily, he says, here, " this is I, 
myself r' 
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I» anv une rof^uircd to believe in tlic exidlence of a separate 
soul, wKen it is no more noticed on this solemn occasion, than if 
it did not exist at all ?* 

And why is it not noticed r Because it docs not exist. "Would 
such an occasion of explaining and inculcating the doctrine*, have 
hoen passed by ? 

Aji^in : »Va7/. xxvii. 5.^ ** And the graves were opened, and 
many bodies of saints that slept arose,and came out of theirgraves 
after his resurrection, and went into the holy city, and appeared 
unto many/' This is again a type and an exemplar of man's re- 
surrection : but not one word of the soul. 

How is it, some mav ask that this corrupt, mortal, and putrcfy- 
inz body, can be the object of the resurrection, and inherit immor- 
tahty ? ' I answer, that in Luke xx. 36, Christ says, " the dead who 
arc raised shall die no more.^^ Of course some chan<;e will take 
])lace after the resurrection to fit them fur immortafity. What 
change, or how it is to be effected ; as Christ has not explained, 
neither do I; and with the promise as he has, made it, a cliristiafi 
should \}2 content. 

The only passage in the Gospels from which the existence of a 
soperate and immortal soul can apparently be inferred, is Matt. x. 
'28, which in the translation runs thus: ** Fear nil them which kill 
the body, but arc not able to kill the soul: but rather fear him, 
which is able to destroy both soul and botly in hell.'' To this 1 '' 
reply, that the word here translated soul, (a) is translated in * 
very many other places indiscriminately, life and soul. Meaning 
alwavs tlie life of the body, and never exclusively the soul. Thus, 
a little way before in •^laft.yu 25, it is translated life: " to take no 
thoucht for your life.*' To the same purpose, Luke xti. £2. »^oin 
.VrtrX* iii.-4. "To save life or to kill." So in Luke xii. 23, "the 
life more than raiment.'* Matt, vi. 2J. Matt. x. 39. Matt, xvi. 2.*. 
Mark viii. SG, 37, and in upwards of twenty passages more. In 
all these passages, the word translated indiscriminately soul and 
life, is one and tlie same word. So in liev, xvi. 3, and every living 
soul died in the sea. 

The meaning of the passages therefore, is, that Christ who was 
appointed to teach and to preach the resurrection unto life, says* 
'\fear not them who can kill the body, but him who can annihilate 
life itself, and destroy all your hopes of resurrection and a fnturc 
existence.'* 

I know not ant other passage in the Gospels that can lie plausi- 
bly dragged in aid of the immaterial hypothesis; and I will venture 
fo say, there is not one passage in the bible, so strong in favour of 
that opinion, as the passage 1 have just considered: w-liich is mani- 
festly a translation, made by men whose heads were full of the 
doctrines of a soul, and made with a view to that very opinion. 

Again: I'hc following passa^s all tend to shew that tlierc ifthall 
be no resurrection whatever* but as a miraculous interposition of 

(a) )^^ (psuchc). 40 
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God Almightj. through Jesus Christy who shall call the dead from 
their gravet,at hit own appointed time; until when there shall be 
no daj of judgment: and of course 'hat without the promise of the 
Christian resurrection, the dead would forever remain dead. This 
is utterly inconsistent with the notion of the most essential and 
active part of man, immortal in itself, subsisting in a state of supe- 
rior intelligence and activity, when freed from the burthen and 
clog of thehuman bodj. When freed from the prison of the bodj^, 
whv, by miraculous interposition, raise up the body to imprison it 
again? •Vatf. xiii. SO— -49. Jfa<f. xvi. 27. Matt. nh. 2S. Matt. 
xxiv. 31 . Mfttt. XI v. 31 , 32. Mark xiii. 26, 27. John vi. 40, 44, 
54. Jf^n xvi. 22. I could add many more passages from the Acts 
and Epistles, but I purposely confine myself to the Evangelists. 

So far as plain fact, universal experience, and the declarations 
of the scriptures will bear us out, there is no pleasure, and no saf-* 
ferin^ independent of the animated bodv, eitner in this life, or in 
the life to come. Animation ceases when the body dies; and it 
will be restored when the body is called up from, the |pive at the 
great day in conformity with the promises made to us m the Gos- 
pels of Christ. Without those promises, confined to the human 
race— as a beast^etJi, so dieth man; without further hope of sen- 
tient existence. «lt least, the aiguments for a future state, are 
barely probable, independent of the Gospel, and Christ's example. 
8o tnat to a materialist, the value of a Christian Gospel is un- 
speakable; to an immatcrialist, it is superfluous and even con- 
tradictory. 

One other arffumeut I will urge, that seems to me to have great 
weight The Jews wtr^ divided into two sects; the Sadducees 
who taught that there Mifeld be no resurrection, and the Fharri- 
sees, whoheld that there would beone. The inculpations and invec- 
tives of Christ, against the Pharisees are vehement, and frequent. 
Not so against the Sadducees. Among the various conversations 
and disputes he had with the Sadducees on the subject of a resur- 
rection from the dead, he not only never makes any use of the ar- 
gument, from the immaterial and immortal nature of the human 
soul, but he never introduces it at all — not a word is to be found 
on the subject: its existence is not liintcd at 

After this, can it be said, that the separate existence of an im- 
mortal soul is the doctrine of Christ? I am lost in utter astonish- 
ment at the presumptuous hardihood that can state this doctrine 
as an essential article of the Christian faith! at the impudent in- 
tolerance that can cry down a man's character and standing in so- 
ciety—can interdict him like the banished of old, from fire, water, 
and* shelter — because examining Scripture for himself, he cannot 
conscientiously accept as divine tinitli, tlie metaphysical reveries of 
Calvinistic theolojjy ! 

The doctrine of a future state, stands on a much firmer basis, 
on the supposition of the resurrt itionof the body, and the body 
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iii.lv, lliuu on the icsiuToction nl the soul, (if indeed tUu laat be 
not) as I take it (o be, a manifest contradiction in terms.) I'hc be- 
ing whom it shall please God, through Jesus Christ to raise from 
the dead — from i he grave — will be the object of future rewards and 
punishments in another life, for its deeds, or misdeeds, transacted 
in this life. Iknow of no christian materialist whodenies this, and 
I believe it is considered a doctrine probable, but not certain, inde- 
pendent of Scripture, from considerations connected with the mo- 
ral government of the universe but rendered certain by the Chris- 
tian Scriptures only. To an immatcrialist,thc Scripture doctrine 
of tJie resurrection is superfluous; for his man is e!!^scntially im- 
mortal in his immortal soul! To a materialist, it is every thing; 
for it contains the only sure and certain proof of a resurrection, 
that is to be found witFiin the compass of human Tcnowledge. 

And here I take my stand. I hold it useless to urge any further 
argument. It would be anticlimax in ratiocination. That which 
is Bot Jesus Christ^s Christianity is not my Chiistianity. The. 
opinions of the apostles, of the fathers of the church, of grave and 
learned divines, can add no force to CJos{)el Authority. Vou can- 
not fortify stronger evidence i)T wrakor. If you say it may ex- 
plain or illustrate what is duohius, 1 deny that any of the essen- 
tial aritclesof Chrisiianitv, tliat I have stated, are dubious. You 
may dispute as mut h a.<« ynu please' about the human soul, which is 
not once mentioned in the Gospels, but you cannot deny the resur- 
rection of the bmly. You may dispute about the nature and tirade 
ot Christ^ character, but yon cannot as a christian dispute his di- 
vine mission. 1 re(|uire no other proof that any doctrine is unes- 
sential to Christianity, than that it is dubious. Jesus Christ does 
not require us on pain of eternal damnation to believe on doubtful 
evidence; altliougn the priesthooci docs. Could the unlettered au- 
dience present at the sermon on the mount, have understood a 
sentence of the Assembly's Catechism? 

The sum and substance of my arg^ument is this: 

(a) All that is essential to Christianity is contained in the four 
Gospels that give us an account of what Jesus taught and did; who 
certainly would omit nothing essential toliis own plan. The doc- 
trine of an immaterial, immortal soul is no where to be found pro- 
mulgated, explained, or hinted at, in any part of the four Gospels, 
except in one solitary text where the amiiiguity arises from the 
translation. 

(b) The resurrection every where spoken of is the resurrection 
of the dead, — the resurrection of tlic boily, not of the soul. 

(c) This avoiding any notice of the doctrine in question, ig the 
more extraordinary, as frec|uent opp<irtunities and occasions occur- 
red, that seem to have required, it thin doctrine were truo»that it 
should l>c enforced and explained. 

(d) Tliis doctrine of a separate immortal >oul, renders unneces. 
sary any roiraculou^i interposition to produce the resurrection of 
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[ihc dead, tor tlie purpose of future reward and punishmeut; iuas- 
much as tlie soul never dies. It may therefore be a very good te- 
net for a Deist, but not for a Christian. 

(e) 1 his doctrine of an immaterial immortal soul is to the doc- 
: trine of the resurrection, a positive and unequivocal denial ; for 
'; there can be no resurrection of that which never dies. 

(f) The example and illustration presented to us by Christ's 
own resurrection, is a resurrection of tne bodt/on\j : not a syllable 
is said about the soul. 

Here ends my argument: but for the sake of those who have a 
higher opinion of human comments on the doctrines of Christ than 
I nave, I add the following brief observations, tending to shew, 

1. That the doctrine of materialism is the doctrine of the 
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2. That the doctrine of materialism was the doctrine of the 
fathers of the Christian church, during four hundred years, until 
the time of St. Augustine. 

3. That it is yet considered as a dubious point in the church 
of England among the dignitaries eminent for learning in that 
church. -)t. 

4. That the doctrine of a separate soul has given rise to great 
errors and deplorable abuses. 

if I should find it necessary (which I hope will not be tJie case) 
to come out again on this subject, I will treat these points more at 
large: at present, my object is condensation and brevity. 

Let us now see tchat the Jipostles say. 

^flcts xxiii. 6. Paul cried out. Of the hope and resurrection of 
the deadnml called in (|uestion. •^cts xxiv. 15. That there shall 
be a resurrection of the dead both of the just and unjust. 2 Cor. 
i. 9. But we had the sentence of death in ourselves, that we should 
not trust in ourselves, but in God who raiseth the dead, if any 
declaration can be adverse to the existence of a separate soul, this 
is. 2 Cor. iv. 10. Always bearing about in the body the dying of 
the Lord Je?us, that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest 
in otir body. v. 14. Knowing; that he which raised up the^ Lord 
Jesus shall raise %is up also by Jesus. This implies similarity in 
the general resurrection of the human race, and that of our Lord. 
So in 1 PeU i. ^^-^o. Blessed be God, which according to his 
abundant mercy hath "begotten us again unto a lively hope by the 
resurrection of Jesus from the dead, to an inheritance incorrupti- 
ble and undefiled, that fadeth not away. Ronu iv. 17. God who 
auickeneth the dead, and calleth those things that be not, as 
tnoup;h they were. 1 Cor. xv. 42. So also is the resurrection of the 
dead. It :s sown in corruption — it is raised in incorruption. What 
died? Tin SmiI ? No : the body died. Wliat then is raised ? The 
Soul ? >'o : that which died, the body. When the body beingraised 
from the dead, is endowed with incorruptibility, to fit it fonts new 
ptate of being, it still remains the same body, only no longer sub* 
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jcct to death, ^ft. Paul calls the buily thu^ ilian^^ed a heaveiilv 
body, a spiritual body : still it is tlie body ; in all essential re- 
spects, the very bo<]y that dicil ; for no other is ever spoken of. 
2 Cor. V. 10. (aj For we must all appear before the judgment 
seat of Christ, tnat every one may receive the things done m his 
body, according to that he hath cfonc whether good or bad. The 
literal and true version of this passage is "may receive bodily,'' 
(tadia ton somatos.) Hence, it is the body that is to receive reward 
or punishment, according to what the body hath deserved while 
alive. Not a word of a soul. Kpfies, v. 23. Christ is the saviour of 
the body. Philip iii. 21. Who shall change our vile bod^ (vilu 
as being mortal and corruptible) and fastuon it like unto nis glo- 
rious bod v. Not a word of the soul : all relates to the body. 

1 have looked into the ori«jinal Greek of all the passaj'es trans- 
lated soul, from Acts to Revelations^ ipclusivc. and 1 findlhe' word / . ^ >^ 
WpsHchf, In most of these passages, it necessarily means ' 
lile, and in all of them it is reasonably translated life; except, as 
some may ttiink, in 1 Thess. v. 23, ''That your whole spirit, and 
soul, and* body may be preserved blameless unto the coming of 
our Lord." 

The general meaning of the word here translated spirit, when 
applied to a man, is disposition, inclination : thus. 

Matt. ixvi. 41. The spirit truly is willing, but the flesh is weak. 
That is, they have desire to keep awake, but they arc overcome 
with fatigue. 

Luke viii. 55, Ilcr spirit came again, and she an)se straiglitway. 
That is, her life. 

Jo/in iv. 23. Shall worship the father in spirit and in truth. 
That is, in realitv, with willingness and unfeienedly. 

John xi. 33. fie groaned in spirit : John xiii. 21. He was trou- 
bled in spirit. 

Frequently it is put for beings intermediate between men and 
an^ls and that only appear occasionally, that being a fnipular 
opinion of the day : as when tlie disciples said he hath seen a spirit 
or an angel, — the Sadducees say there is no angel or spirit,— and 
the spirit said unto Philip, go near and join, &c. 

It IS somctiuios put for the power and operation of God. 
8o the word translated soul, is far more frequently translate<l 
life, which is its true meaning. 

Hence, the meaning would be, God preserve your disposition, 
your life, and your body to the time of his coming. That is, 1 hope 
you will not change your character or quit this life till the coming 
of our Lord Jesus ; which some of the aposth*s mistakenly expect- 
ed to t>e very soon. But holding invM^lf bound by the highest 
authority, 1 am bound by that onfy. *Nor is the main doctrine of 
Chriiit in the (ios|>el!» to be shaken by a few liguratii^e or pleonas- 
tic forms of expression among his disciples. The question is not, 

(*) Tflc hsi r« 90ULCej%*. 
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IS tiierc unv text in the Uiblc thatseciusto cuuiitcnaiice tlienutioii 
of a soul, (for the Bible was translated by persons who took that 
doctrine'fur granted ;) — the question 19, what is the general tenor 
of tike doctrine on the subject laid down by Jesus Christ: does/te 
countenance it ? The apostles wrote and spoke very figuratively, 
and frequently in conformity and allusion to the previous notions 
of those they were addressing. To establish the doctrine of a soul 
as a Christian doctrine, do not refer me to a few texts that seem to 
countenance it ; you must shew it me plainly, clearly, and un- 
doubtedly laid down, explained, and urged by Christ liimself : and 
^that I %jm sure cannot be done from the Evangelists. All else is 
evidence so inferior, as to have little weiglit on the question. 

All persons conversant with the Scripture, know, that the vari- 
ous and discordant tenets of metaphysical Christianity arc found- 
ed, asserted, and denied on the license of figurative expression 
used by the apostles, and principally St. Paul. In this war of 
words! desire to take no part, and I therefore appeal exclusively 
to the Gospels. 

Of the Ofixion'S of tiik Ancient Fatheus. 

I am not yet possessed of the means of examining and referring 
to the original works of the fathers, as they arc called. 1 must 
therefore be content with referring to some summary. Such an one 
Ur. Priestley has given; but 1 am aware his authority may be ob- 
jected to. Lewis Ellis Dupin, and Laxdner have not attended to 
this subject as a separate question, and Lardner-s quotations are 
very partial. The only author of repute who has examined all the 
writings of the Christian fathers with this view, is Beausobre, in 
his history of Manicheisro; an author universally regarded as 
among the fairest and best qualified of modern days. He too is 
cited by Priestley, by Rees, and ot}iers. 

To avoid all reasonable objection, I referred to the article Im- 
materialism in tlie larger French Encyclopedie, manifestly written 
by one who is not a matenalist. I translate briefly from tJiat ar- 
ticle ; stating however, that his representation will coincide u itii 
that of M. Beausobre. 

"Some moderns suspect that as Atluiiiagoras admitted a spirit 
in the formation of the universe, he was acquainted with spiritu- 
ality, and did not admit a corporeal Deity, like almost ail the other 
philosophers. But by the word spirit (pneuma) the Greek and 
Romans equally understood a subtile matter, extremely dilated, 
intelligent indeed, but extende<l, and consisting of parts.' In effect, 
how can they believe that the Greek j)hilosophera had any idea ol 
asubstance purely spiritual, when it is clear that all primitive fa- 
thers of the church made even God Almighty corporeal ; and their 
doctrine was perpetuated in the Greek church even to later times, 
and was never renounced by the Uoman church till the time of 
St. Augustine/' (about six hundred years after Christ.^ 
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The author of the article proceeds, by means of quotations from 
their works, to shew that the following fathers were materialists 
viz; Origen, whom Jerom reproaches for his notion that God 
himself was material ; Tertulhan, who wrote a book I)e Anima 
expressly to prove the mortality and materiality of the human 
sou! ; ArnobAs; St. Justin } Tatian ; St. Clement of Alexandria ; 
liactantius ; St. Ililaiius ; St. Gregory Nazianzenus; St. Gregory 
Nysseiius; St. Ambrose ; Cassian ; and finally John of Thessalo- 
uica, who, at the Seventh Council, pronounced it as an opinion 
traditionally delivered by St. Athanasius, St. Dasil, and St. Me- 
thodius, that neither angels, demons, nor human souls were dis- 
engaged from matter. The writer forgot Melito, bishop of Sardis ; 
but here is a list <|uite long enough. It proves notning except 
that in the early ages of the Christian church, and lor near six 
hundred years. Materialism was not heresy, but quite otherwise. 
Indeed St. Austin says, that he himself was for a long time of this 
^ginion ; owing to his difficulty of conceiving the pure spirituality 
IPGod himself — Are these metaphysics of any use or value to a 
Christian, on the one side or the o'her. 1 consider them as vaiu / 
specul^ons, unproductive of practical benefit. 
, The Apostles' Creed of uncertain composition, but ancient, re- \ 
/quires us to hold as ah essential article of the Christian faith, ^ 
what, the resurrection of the soul. No, " the resurrection of the ' 
^ bwly, and the life everlasting." Amen. 

That the ooctkixe of the xon-existenc e ok a sepauau: 
immaterial soll, distinct from the htman iiodv, and dis- 
joined from it at death, is a doctrine published and 

AVOWED HV DIOXITAUIES OF THE CHURril OF ExGLAND. 

I apply this to the well meaning, but not well instructed por- 
tion of my fellow citizens. I am not about to prove my point bv 
an appeal to the bench of bishops. But I say, tnat doctrine is not 
Atheism, Deism, or Infidelity, which some of the bench of bishops 
avow, which otliers doubt about, and which none complain of as 
heretical or dangerous. 

Dr. Edmund Imw,"^ Arch Deacon of Carlisle, Master of Pe- 
ter's College in the University of Cambridge, (a seminary for 
finishing the education of young men,) wrote a treatise on the na- 
ture and rn<l of death. To the third edition of this work, now be- 
fore mc,publi«ihpd in 1775, he added an appendix on the meaning 
of the original words translated soul and »pirit in the holy Scrip- 
turi*i> ; shewing that no part of the bibl^gave countenance to the 
doctrine of a Separate soul, or of an intermediate state of being 
between death and judgment. He refers to Bishop Sherlock, the 
Uev.Mr. 'ia>lorof'Norwich,andMr. Hallet,in the following pas- 
sage closing that appendix. 

"^'FiithiTof t!iclM*» l^ord En«^nb'in»uffli, Chic!" Ju-* tic? ^^f the Kimr'n Bcnrlr. 
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Extract from the •Spvcndiv to Considerations on the llieoryof 
Heligion, By Edmund Law, d. d, JSrchdeacon of Carlisle, and 
%Vaster of St. Peter'* s College, Cambridge, third edition, 1733 — 
fcitk an appendix concerning the use of the word SOUL in Holy 
Scrijdure, and the state of death there described, 

'< The intent of this appendix, containing an cxanffnation of all 
the meanings that the words translated SOUL, in the Old or New 
Testament, appears to have, is to shew that the doctrine of a se- 
parate, immaterial, immortal soul, is not a Christian doctrine: tliat 
Jit is not fairly deducible from the Christian Scriptures; and is 
I contrary to tfieir general tenor." Dr. Law, after this summary, 
goes on to say, page 398, " This may serve for a specimen of such 
texts as are usually alleged on the other side of the question ; (viz, 
by the Immaterialists,) all which will, I belieye, appear, even from 
these short remarks upon them, to be either quite foreign to the 
point, or purely figurative ; or lastly, capable of a clear and easy 
solution on the principles aboye-mentioned. Nor can such e^^ 
fairly be opposed to the constant obvious tenor of the sacred vnlv 
tings, and tnat number of plain express passages already cited.*' 



page 400. — Give me leaye,says Dr.Law,tosubnoin the sej||pinents 

pious and worthy person, eminently skilled in Scnpture 

language, the Rev. Mr. Taylor of Norwich, who is pleased to write 



of a very 



as follows : " i have perused your papers, &c. They comprehend 
two points, one upon the nature of the human soul or spirit, so far 
as revelation give us any light; the other concerning the state (a 
which death reduces us. From the collection of Scriptures under 
the first of these points, I think it appears, that no man can prove 
from Scripture, that the human soul is a principle which lives, 
and acts, and thinks, independent of the body. Whatever the 
metaphysical nature, essence, or substance ot the soul may be, 
(which IS altogether unknown to us,) it is demonstratively certain 
that its existence, both in the manner and duration of it, roust be 
wholly dependent on the will and pleasure of God. God must 
appoint its connection with, and dependence on any other sub- 
stance, both in its operations, powers, and duration. All argu- 
ments, therefore, for the natural immortality of the soul, taken 
from the nature of its substance or essence, as if it must exist and 
act separate from the body, because it is of such a substance. &c., 
are manifestly vain, if indeed we do find any thing in the 
faculties and operations of the mind to which we are con- 
sciouR, that doth shew it is the unit of Ood, we should exist 
in a future state, those 'arguments will stand ffood. But we 
can never prove that the soul of man is of such a nature that 
it can and must exist, live, think, act, and enjoy, &c., separate 
from, and independent of the body. All our present experience 
shows the contrary. The operations of the mind depend con- 
stantly and invariably upon tlic state of tlie body, of the brain in 
particular. If some dying persons have a Jivefy use of their ra- 
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tioiial faculties to the very last, it is because death has invaded 
some other part, and the brain remains sound and vigorous. But 
what is the sense of REVRL A.TION ? You have given a noble 
collection of texts, that shew it very clearly. The subject yields 
many practical remarks, and the warmest and strongest incite- 
ments to piety.'* 

After this extract from Mr. Taylor's letter, Dr. Law closes his 
appendix in these words : ** But it might look like beggins the 
question, should I draw out all these in form, tcgether with the 
consequences of this doctrine in regard to either rapist or Deist, 
till the doctrine itself, so long decryed by the one, and so often 
disgraced by the other, shall appear free from the prejudices at- 
tending it, and be at last understood to have a fair foundation in 
Scripture, by which we Protestants profess to be determined: and 
when we have duly examined them, may possibly discern that the 
natural immortalitu of the human mina, is neither necessarily 
connected with, nor to a Christian any proper proof of a future 
state of rewards and punishments.''^ 

After this. Dr. Liaw was raised to the See of Carlisle. 

Dr. Watson, Bishop of La ndaff, published a collection of tracts 
for the use of young clergymen. The following is an extract from 
his Preface. 

Extract from a preface to a collection of Theological Tracts, in 
six volumes* By Uichard Watsoh, d, d. Bishop of Landnff, and 
Berius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, 
1 785. Dedicated to the queen. 

Page 14, 15. — •* Want of genuine moderation towards those 
who differ from us in religious opinions, seems to be the most 
unaccountable thin^ in the world. Any man who has any reli- 
gion at all, feels within himself stronger motives to judge right,- 
Sian you can possibly surest to him ; and if he judges wrong, 
what IS that to you r To nisown master he standeth or falleth i 
his wronff judgment, if it affect his own salvation, cannot afiect ' 
yours ! For, in the words of Tertullian, nee alii obest aut prodest 
allerius religio. Still you will probably rejoin, there must be 
many truths in the Christian religion, concerning wliich no one 
ought to hesitate, inasmuch as without a belief in them, he cannot 
be reputed a Christian— reputed ! by whom ? by Jesus Christ his 
Lord and God, or by you ? Rxuh expositors of points of doubtful 
disputation; intolerent fabricators of metaphysical creeds, and 
incongruous systems of Theology! Do you undertake to measure 
the extent of any man's understanding except vour own ; to esti- ^ 
mate the strength and origin of his habits ol tfunkin^ ; to appre- 
ciate his merit or dement in the use of the talent tnat God has 
siTen him, so unerringly, as to pronounce that the belief of this or 
tnat doctrine is necessary to his salvation?" 

Pagf! 16.— .**fiut there arc subjects on which the academico-' 

«1 
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/rum epoche (a) maj be admitted, I apprehend, without iiij[aring tlie 
(' foundations of our religion. Such are the questions which relate 
1 to the power of evil spirits to suspend the laws of nature* or to 
1 actuate the minds of men ; to the materiality or imnuOerialUy of 
' the human soul ; to the state of the dead before the general resur- 
rection ; the resurrection of the same body ; the duration of future 
. punishments; and many others of the same kind.^^ 

That the Doctrine of a separate Soul* has given rise to 

errors and abuses. 

f The vulgar notion of apparitions — ^the worship of Saints — ^thc 

doctrine of purgatory until the day of judgment— prayers for the 

Y^-^ dead* &c.— Had the opinion been credited* that when the man 

/J^ dies* he will remain dead till it shall please God at the great day to 

reanimate him* none of these opinions could have prevailed* nor 

could any of the abuses founded on them, have existed. 

I omit the many difficulties attending this opinion* as — how is 
an immaterial ana immortal soul corporeally propagated ; when 
did it begin to exist ; how will you account for the undeniable 
marks of memory* intelligence, and volition, in dogs and other 
brute animals; nave they souls also; how can the soul act upon 
matter if it have no property in common with matter; how does 
Z' the soul differ from the life of the body ; can you account for the 
life of a blade of grass by mere matter and motion* any more than 
the life or intellect of a human being ; do not vegetable and animal 
life depend on organization ; what real evidence can be had of a 
being, which is in no respect the object of any sense we possess* 
only luiown by metaphysical conjecture* as an hypothesis to account 
for thought* &c. ? 

To all this, the Immaterialists say* that no mode or combination 
of matter and motion can produce thought: and this being impos- 
sible, there is an end of the question. But we see life connected 
with, and arising from a modification of matter and motion, as in. 
, vegetables ; what is life ? We see life, sensation* thought* voli- 
tion, arising from a combination of matter and motion* as in ele- 
phants, dogs, horses, &c. ; if phenomena* exactly thj^. same Jft luyod* 
require a soul in the animal man* so they dp when o^erv^ in an 
/inferior degree, in inferior animals ; where will'you'sfop"? Will 
i you assign a soul to an opossum or an oyster? To a mite or a flea? 
All this peremptonr dictation of what can be or cannot be» with 
our limited knowledge* appears to me dreadful arrogance ! 
I call then upon my opponent* and I ask him* 
From what source of knowledge is it* that you who know noth- 
ing about matter, but some of its properties, and nothing of its 
essence^ — that you, who gaining knowledge by your senses* only, 
cannot possibly know any thing of sp irit which is not cognizable 

(a) Ettc^'i?. 

. to Mt^'told t^^4>*rt of ii>ei4MB lo ''iSijn 

A— ^Um OobiM, a Britlali lamm mec^hjlrip I 
/ elan, oonteDds la two long aa4 lataifl Mtl- i 
f eleitlHitaogtbavAtmmoruisoait. I 
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Uy tlic senseii — prc&utne to limit the omnipotence of the Almighty 
and declare that he is not able to endow matter with tlie properties 
ofthouglit? 

Worm as you are, is Almighty power to be confined within tlie 
outline of your metaphysical creeu ? Arc j^oti possessed of infinite 
intelliffpnce, and entitled to say to tlie creator of the universe, tlms 
lar shalt thou go and no further? 

Away with^our arrogance, and 3'our intolerance — with your 
cruel interdictions and denunciations; and permit a fellow crea- 
ture to be humble with impunity, though you disdain to be so! 
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APPENDIX ON THE CLERGY. 

Civil society is intended to promote the mutual happiness of 
the members of it, while they live together here on earth. It does 
not extend to a future state of existence, which will take place 
under such reg;u]ations as the Almighty may think fit to appoint. 

Religion enioraces all the motives to gocKl conduct herei and all 
the means ot happincns hereafter. Civil society, therefore, has 
nothing to do with religion, but as it tends to mutual happiness * 
while we live together h*'re on earth. Hence, that religion. whi£h4;r^f 
makes a man the best citiaKn« i^.the bevt relij;i.on..for »t >ciet y. A\ ^^• 
religion tha't makes a man cruel, persecuting, and intolerant, is a 
bad religion for society; and the teachers and preachers of any re- 
ligion whatever, who are so, are bail men and bad citizens, wheth- 
er their opinions t>e true or fuUe. I wish some one would un- 
dertake to shew how public morals are promote<l by the doctrines' 
of death-be<l repentance, election, and reprobation, and the final 
salvation of backsliding saints. 

The wise men who framed the American constitutions, well 
knew the truth could only be discovered, and placed on a firm ba- 
sis, by permitting free discussion on every subject. If an opinion 
be erroneous, it requires discussion, that its errors may be expos- 
ed: if it be true, it will gain adherents in proportion as it is exam- 
ined. Is an opinion so manifestly wrong that every man must see 
it is to ? It can do no harm. Is it so plausible as to be likely to 
deceive mankind by its semblance to truth, llie more need, tnen» 
of open and free discussion to expose fully the fallacv of it 

Moreover, as the American legislators well knew the infirmities 
of human nature, and that no set of men liad any pretensions to in- 
fallibility, they put all opinions upon the same footing as to each 
otiier, and left truth to prevail by its own force and intrinsic evi- 
dence. In no other country is the wise toleration established by 
law, so complete as in this. Hut in no country whatever, is a'*^ 
spirit of persecution for mere opinions, more prevalent than in the 
United States of America. It is a country most tolerant in theo- 
rv, and most bisrotted in practice. The laws control no maii^s 
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Opinions ; they control his conduct only. Tlicy guarantee free* 
dom of conscience, of profession, and of discussion to every creed 
and form of worship; the framers of them, well knowing that the 
result of conflicting opinion and open discussion, can only be 
truth ; and that no opinion deserves to be protected, which cannot 
protect itself. 

But the clergy of this country, I hope not of all sects, the Calvin- 
istic clergy chiefly, are united in persecuting every man who calls 
in question any of their metaphysical opinions, or who hints at 

. their views of ambition and aggrandizement. They dare not ac- 
tually stab him or burn him: but they raise the out-cry of mad| 
dog ; they villify him ; they give him nick names ; they hoot at himi 
as mfldel, deist, atheist; they set the ignorant upon him to abuse) 
his person, character, and conduct ; they treat him with open re- 
vilings ; they urge him with clandestine falsehoods, and they in- 
terdict him as far as possible from all intercourse with society. 
Then it is they exult, when their secret lies have blasted his char- 
acter, and their open denunciations have blasted his prospects in 
society. There are individual exceptions to this picture; but it is 

, faithful as a representation of the body. I know and have felt 

', their unprovoked hostility, and their rancorous combinations. 

^ Cowardly and cruel, their machinations are private, and their en- 
mity unforgiving. What earthly reason can a man have to dread 
discussion^ut that his opinion will not bear itr^AVhat makes 
men cruel, but their cowardice? Calvin procured Servetus to be 
burnt to death. Whom did Jesus Christ bum? *Yct has that 
gloomy murderer of Geneva more zealots deVoted to his intole- 
rant creed in the United States, than in any other part of the globe. 
Why? because it is a fit instrument in the hands of the clergy, in 
proportion as it is intolerant and unintelligible. Weak minds 
nave a vast opinion of the knowledge of those who pretend to be 
familiar witli truths that appear so mysterious, it is in the fetters 
of mystery that the pn^sthood binds and bends tlie spirit and the 
consciences of their ignorant hearers. The religion of the Gospel 
is too plain and simple for their purposes ; hence their ardent ef- 
forts to establish their own mysterious creed. In what country 

has it been, that the priesthood as a body have not been cruel, and 
.'^. I i_ ..... , . .. andhold- 

here. 
Presbyterians of these States, the Con- 
eregationalists, the Seceders, and in some places the Baptists, 
dragging after them the timid Episcopalians, nave combined, and 
for many ^fears have been steadily prosecuting the following 
schemes, with a perseverance and devotedness worthy of a better 
cause. 

They are steadily aiming at a Church Establishment ; at an 
alliance between church and state ; so as to bring the civil power 
in aid of their own plans of aggrandisement. 
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They arc steadily aiming in their painphlcis and their preacli- 



"laifiisneci aiso uj law. i ni» win rcniiur uiciii hik uiiiy w^aiiny, 

l>ut independent of their congregations, whom they consider as by 
right dependent upon them ; assuming openly the character of 
God ^9 vicegerents, and branding all opposition to their ambitious 
designs as blasphemy. The^ are steadily aiming to obtain the 
entire control of every seminary of Education, throughout the 
United Stites; claiming the exclusive superintendence of them, 
as a matter of right. This is done with a view of infusing into 
the minds of the rising generation, an implicit reverence for 
the priesthood, and an attachment tu the views and interests of 
the priesthood. 

They look with a jealous eye at every acientifie discussion ; 
prohibit! nn;, so far as they dare, all investigations that do not har- 
monise with their own theological creed. Their interference has 
been recent and violent, with respect to physiological, zoological, 
and geological discussions. No printer, no editor of a scientific 
journal, dare insert an article in favor of any opinion which the 
clerg}' have pronounced heterodox. Fanaticism has completely 
clipped tlic wings of science in this country, lliey have organ-\ 
izeci a stupendous scheme of raising a pecuniary fun'd, to uphold ] 
their pretensions, by picking the pockets ofiRe people under some y 
or under all of the following pretences. 

The educating of pious young men (as they are called) to the 
ministry. That is, taking those who ought to be tillers of the 
cround, and hiring them, by a theological education, as slaves for 
life to the propogation of tnose tenets, by which the interest and 
the views of tnese sects arc be^t promoted. After having been 
thus educated, apparently at the expense of these sectarians, and 
really by means of the funds extracted from the folly, the indo- 
lence, tiic timiflity, or the good nature of the public, they hold 
themselves bound to the doctrines and interests of their precep- 
tors, and become the standing army of the church militant. The 
establishment of missionary societies, to furnish the Kast Indians, 
the American Indians, the Australasians, and the Africans, with 
parsons, who can neither speak the laiigua>;e of their hearers, or 
make themselves understood. Tlie subscribers to these institu- 
tions, seldom or never look after the sums they subscribe, which 
are under the absolute control of these manufacturers of missiona- 
riei ; whose object is not missionaries, so much as men devoted to 
their interest, when they shall come out in favor of a church es- 
tablishment and tythes. 

Societies to make ministers of indivitlual cono^reffatwns trus- 
tees for life of these missionary societies ; and of course, to have 
a voice in disposing of the sums thus clicite<l from the |ieoplc*s 
pockets. What the missionaries are, and how they live when 

J^-A^luisf . '^ C/Uri\JL - iCJ-^ ' J^Ud3 -^ i /f^.itA*. 
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/ tiiey can get vUo incan:», 1 lio[>c some one will sliew bj exhibiting 
I the Atjrle of luxury of tlie Serampour missionaries. 

Prayer Meeting Societies, which, bj means of the weak and 
credulous females who attend them, furnish the priests with a sare 
i source of influence and information over the domestic concerns of 
cverv famil V. 

Female benevolent and missionary societies; female mite socie- 
ties ; for no sum is t(K) small for their acceptance; Jupenile locic* 
ties of children, who are cajoh'd out of their 6 cent and 1^ cent 
pieces ; cheated out of tlieir gin;|;er-bread money* to give to inati- 
{ tntions of wiiich they hardly know tiie name« No snm is too small 
' for acceptance, and no plan too mean to acquire it Jkissionartf 
^fields of corn, wheat anu potatoes ; missionary hog societies ; mis- 
sionary rag-bag societies, and missionary scrap societies* All 
means of scraping together money, the most triflins and con- 
I temptible, are employed by these men : not individuailyf but cor- 
\ porately, and en masse. 

But their most profitable concern, is that of becoming authors, 
printers, and booksellers. Composing, praising, recommending 
religious tracts, sermons, and almanacs. The Bible society* in- 
terfering with the regular printing trade, cannot have less than 
S150,000 en^ged, which brings a good interest to the persona 
who conduct it. -^ 
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edge than any other class of persons in the community. Bat 
they act in concert: they have thrown their fetters over the minda 
of tne people — tlicy have cowed the spirit of the commnnity— the 
literary classes are compelled to succumb to them-^they look 
forward to the day when tliey shall govern the Union in their own 
manner, and in niean time, take good care to plunge their hands 
deep in the pockets of tlioso whom they can flatter or frcighten 
into accfuiesccnce and submission. 

If the people do not keep the CLKRGY under control, they 
will brini; the people into abject slavery, and keep them there, in 
every nation upon earth, thev have done so; what should change 
their character ht-rer It is m the year 1822, that the clergy of 
Austria have persuaded the monarch over 40 millions of people 
to say, " 1 want no men of scieiice, 1 want only obedient sunjects. 
I want no education among my subjects, but what is given bv the 
priesthood.'* Look at the priesthood in France, iSpain. Italji 
Alexico, even in England : is not tlieir general character one and 
the same? Already has the reliirious arrogance of this order ot 
men, tempted them to assume the character of GoiPs immediate 
agents and vicen:erants — placed at an immense distance from the 
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herd ol inferior beinscs who compose their congregations. 
at New York and Philadelphia papers, tor instance. " Bv 
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I'KRMissiON. on such a day the Rev. Mr. A. will perform divine ser- 
vice at such a place." Latterly (that is, within a few months) 
this style of annunciation has nof been so frequent ; but for a 
twelvemonth it was ([uite the fashion. 

^ In what part of the New 'IV'staiuent has Christ said, you cannot 
I approach tne Father but throuf^h the ajrency t»f men divinely com- = 
I missioned from among you for the purpose, and well paid for their' 
( services? Has he not said, where two or three' are gathered to- \ 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst of ^ou r And yet^ 
these men scruple not to declare that any religious exhortation 
by a layman, any usurpation of the functions usuSly performed by, 
f a hirea and paid priest, is not only improper and imlefensible, but; 
J a SIN ! and Dr. miahbel Green, of Princeton, has recently denoun-l 
■ ced such persons as presumptuous and sinful intruders on thc^'^ 
i rights of the priesthood ! They claim it as a right to be exclu-; 
sively hired, and well paid ; and we patiently submit to it! as if 
the God of I^ve, the kind Father and preserver of the human race, 
were a gloomy, haughty tyrant, not to be approached but througli 
the intervention of these arrogant ministers of state, who take good 
care to be remunerated for their intercession. . v'* c'.-/i^ 

I have no objection to a ministry appointed as a convenient and ] 
expedient class (if mePi that the religiou^) business of a district mar ' 
be conducted decently and in onler; but upon nQ i>tb€£. STOuna.y an*n -. 
^TAnd although I should prefer well educated and liberal men for 
'thispurposep I see no reason for givine them an exclusive prefer- ) 
^nce. In the purest times of Christianity, the elders of the church' 
transacted the rclisious business of it. Did Jesus Christ choose 
his disciples whom ne nominated topreachthc Gospel, from among 
tlie learned and the wise ? Mankind are pesterecl with the rights 
of the priesthood! rights ! what ridits r who pays them, who sup- 
ports them ? who enables these drones in tiie hive, to fatten on 
the^ labours of the industrious bee ? who seem to ^lory in beinc 
ignorant of all useful knowledge, and skilled only in the cjuarrei- 
some questions and senseless jargon of metaphysical divinity. 

It is the idleness^ the pride, tlie aristocracy of rank and wealth, 
tliat has rendered a priesthood necessary. People are too indo- 
lent or too timid to pray for theinselve!«,'anft they hire a priest to 




ily and essentially religion 
zenSfVou aid these impostors to cheat you, by making them neces- 
ttiy to you. Let them know they are your servants ; that they 
are not as they claim to be, your masters ; let them know that 
von hire tliem and you pay them ; and thev will not be a whit the 
less pious for beins; more humble. 

These views of the subject are well worth your consideration. 
The priesthood in every age, in every country, forbid discussion, 
frown down all investigation ; they' requift^.' like other tyrants. 
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passive obedience and non-resistance. Tliey denounce everj man 
M'lio opposes their views : not merely their spiritual, but their 
temporal views. Their intent here, as elsewliere, is to fetter joor 
minds first, and your bodies afterwards ; and finally, to command 
your ])Ocket3. 

It is high time to warn the people, that their liberties are in 
danger; that they are about to be undermined by a crafty, perse- 
vering, insidious foe in the imposing garb of a heavenly friend. 
It is high time to call upon the honest citizens of this yet free 
country, and to sound the watch word 

Blow ye the trumpet in ZionI 



To Dr. Tiiomaf Cooper. 

MoNTECELLO, Dcc. 11/1633. 
Dear SrR : 

I duly received your fhvor of tlio 23d ult. as also the two pamphleid 
you were so kind as to send inc. Tliat on the tariff, I observed, was soon 
re-printed in RUcHii'm Enquirer. I was only sorry be did not postpone it 
to the meeting of Congrcso, when it would have got into the hands <»f all 
the rocmbcn, and could not fail to liavc great effect, perhaps a deciai\*e 
/ . ■' one. It is really an extraordinary proposition that the agricultural, mer- N 

cantile and navigating classes should bo taxed to maintain that of mann- / 
facturcs. 

That the doctrine of Materialism was that of Jesus himself, was a new 
idea to me. Yet it ii proved unquestionably. We all know it was that of 
some of the early Fathers. I hope the physiological part will follow ; in 
spite of the prevailing fanaticism, reason will make its way. I confess 
that its reign at present is appalling. General education is the true rem- 
edy, and that most happily is now generally encouraged. Thcstoiy^ou 
mention as gotten up by your opix)ncnts, of my having advised the Trus- 
tees of our University to turn you out as Professor, is quite in their style 
of bore-faced mendacity. They find it so easy to obliterate the reason o{ 
mankind, tliat they think they may enterprise safely on his memory also : 
for it wait the winter before the last only, that oiu- annual report to the 
Legislature, printed in tlie newspapers, stated the precise ground on whicli 
we relinquished your engagement with our Central College. And, if my 
memory does not deceive me, it was on your own proposition, that the 
time of our setting into operation being postponed indefinitely, it was im- 
portant to you not to loose an opportunity of tixing yourself permanently : 
und that they should father on me too, the motion for this dismission, than 
whom no man living cherishes a higher estimation of your worth, talents 
8ud information. But ^o the wor]<^ goos. Man i** fed with fables throoirb 



iit'e, It?nvL'd II ill ilie belief that he ha.s known :Joniethiii<r ut' nhat Jin.s been 
{>assiii;r^ when in truth he has known notiiin^hut what has pai-sed under 
his iiwn rye. Ami who nrc the proat deceivers ? Tlujso who solemnly 
pretend tu be tlie deiKKsitorie;* of the Hacrcd trutln of God hiniaelf! I will 
nut believe tiiat the liberality of the State to which you are renderinpf 
scrviceKofiicicncc which nootliernian intiio Union is qualified to rend<*r 
it, will HufTer you to be in dan^r from n set of conjurers. 

I note what you fay of Mr. Finch: but the moment of our Commence- 
ment in OH indefinite n.s it ever was. Aflectionately and resp<?ctfu]jy, 

Vourp, 

T!r. JRKFKUSON., 



Mr. Jefferson was not aware that Materialism is the real dm - 
trine^ of Jcsuh Christ, until I sent him tlic preredini; tract : See 
his letter to W. Sliort, April 13, 18-30, in the 4th volume uf hid 
correspcindeuce, p. 3'2(). "But while this syllabus is meant to place 
the character of Jesus in its true H;^ht astw impostrr himself, but 
a great reformer of the Hebrew cotleof religim*, it is not to he an- 
derstotnl that lam irith him in all his doctrines, i ama Matkki- 
amst; he takrrs the side r//'J:ii'iKiir\i.isM," 6ic, &c. See also his 
letter to Mr. J» Adani^ Aug. 1 3, 1 8'2(), same volume, p. 3.3 1 , 3.V2. 

" ifhen once ire t/uit the basin of sensation, all is in the 
wind. To talk' of imm ai kuiai. e.vistence is to talk' of sniuisi-.s. 
To saifthat the human Soul,*in^els, (w4td,are immaterial, is to sa^, 
thetj are nothings, or that there is no' God, no Jngels, no Soul, I 
cannot reason otherwise. Hut I hi if re I am supported in my creed 
of ^^laterialism hif the IsOi'KV.s, thf 'V\\\v\s, thv Sik.wauis. Ar 
what a;jc of tlie i'liristian Cliurch thi"* /^'n'«<// '*/ Immai f.uiai.ism, 
or ma^keil Atheism crept in, I do not exactly know \* but a 
heresy it certainly is, Jesus iai-chi nothing of it, lie said, in- 
deed, Hod is a spirit, but he has not dffned what spirit is, imvhn.s 
he said it is not m \ri kr, &c. Sec al.'-o letter to J. Ai!am«i, April 
i 1 , 1 S'23— p. 3G4. 

The syllabus !««' mentions in lii'^ lettrr to W. Short, ua< a brief 
view of the character, &c. summary uf the doctrine-*, theological 
and moral, of Je^us Christ, taken from his o/r'ii i*.vprt'ssitn,s. It 
wasfirnt «»ent, I believe, to Or. Ku<^h. It i< worthy of notice, how 
careful he was that it should ni»t get abroad amoiit; the public, 
owino to the rancorous hatred with which lie was pur>ued durin;; 
H great part of Ids most Useful life by the cler;i:\. it is metaiuholy 
to think that ^uclia man should have reason tufearthe publication 
•f such a work, in this vnlightmed country ! i'udit htrc nppro- 
Mb nobis etdici potuisse, et non potnissi'^ nftlli / 

" * At tl..'t'.,uTi.il mI'.N!.-... a. I>. :WI. 
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ON THE SOUI.. 



The aboumknt in favor of the separate existence of an im- 
material SOUL joined with and PLAOED in the human BODT9 
IS AS FOLLOWS. 

Man consists of a bodj, which, when living, exhibits a peculiar 
organization, and certain phenomena connected with it, termea 
intellectual ; such as perception, memory, thinking or reasoning, 
and willing or determing. When the body ceases to live, it be- 
comes decom'posed into carbon, azote, hydrogen, oxygen, phospho- 
rus, and lime; and perhaps another substance or two: all of them 
similar to what we find in the inanimate material bodies around 
us. We differ from them, so far as we can judge by our senses, in 
no way, but in possessing a peculiar organization which those 
bodies have not. But as no configuration or disposition of the 
particles of which our bodies arc composed, can amount to any 
thing more than varieties of position— -varieties of matter and mo- 
tion, we have no reason to ascribe perception, memory, thoudit, or 
will, to any form of^atter and motion, however varied. Trom 
matter ana motion, nothing but matter and motion can result 
The phenomena of intellect are too dissimilar to allow us to con- 
sider them as the result of, or as varieties of matter and motion. 
We must, therefore, recur to some other principle as the source 
of intellect; and that cannot be the body. It must be some- 
thing different from mere matter and motion, something im- 
material, something that has no relation to matter : that something, 
be it a separate being, or a separate principle, is the Soul. Will 
any arrangement of carbon, azote, hydrogen and oygen, produce 
a syllogism ? Having no relation to matter, being essentially im- 
material, this source of intellect is not, like matter, liable to de- 
composition and decay ; it is therefore immortal : it dies not when 
the body dies. It puts a future state therefore, out of doubt, for it 
lives when the body is no more. 

Such are the views generally taken of this question by those 
who believe in the separate existence of an immaterial 8otu as the 
cause and oriB;in of ail the phenomena termed mental or intellec- 
tual. With Uiem, it is absurd to ascribe the sublime fictions ot 
poetry, or the sublimer disquisitions of Newton and La Place, to 
a mere arrraneement of assimilated particles of the grossest kind ; 
possessing, before their entrance into the body, and when thrown 
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hy i\\e exhalent vessels out of it, nothing approaching the nature 
of intellect under any of its denominations. 

In the present view of the subject, all arguments of a tlicological 
nature are excluded. They can be considere<l apart : and thej 
arc to (lie full as difficult of solution, as the arguments deduced 
from natural phenomena ; and are productive of as much practical 
discrepancy. 

The Immaterial ists of modern days are led on still furtlier« 
They say that the tendency to organization itself, and all the re- 
sults of that tendency, must have been originally imparted and 
communicated to inert matter, which could not have assumed this 
tendency by any effort of its own. That organization, life, and 
the properties connected with life, as feeding, digestion, assimila- 
tion, excretion, &c. as well as tlie phenomena termed intellectual, 
cannot arise from any known property of matter as such ; and 
therefore must have been oria;inally impressed by that Being to 
whom all creation is to be ascribed. That the phenomena termed 
intellectual, are clearly distinguishable from the other phenomena 
of living organized matter — tliey are peculiar to the human spe- 
cies-^not to be accounted for from the common properties of 
organization or life, and are therefore owing to a separate and 
distinct communication fromtlie author of our common existence. 
That not being a^cribable to any form of organization, or to be 
reganled as the result of it, they must of necessity be ascribed to 
some separate being of a different and superior nature from mat- 
ter ; destined during the present life to act bv means of the bodily 
organs- This separate being is the SouL tt is granted that we 
are not to argue from the possibility of an/ thing, to its actual 
existence, (a posse ad esse non valet consequential) but when the 
phenomena cannot be explained by any known properties of or- 
ganized or unorganized matter, we are of necessity driven to 
something else than — something beside matter — something which 
is not matter, to explain appearances that are not material. 

I do not know how to state better, more fairlv, or more forcibly, 
the views takt*n of this question by the writers who contend for 
the separate existence of the Soul, as a being perfectly immaterial, 
and by consequence incorruptible and immortal. 

0.\ THE OTIIRR HAND, 

The Materialifits, who ascnl)eall the phenomena termed intel- 
lectual, to the body; and consider them as the properties of organ- 
ized matter, the result of that organization — reason an follows : 

Their arguments may be consiilered, as 1. •Metaphysical^ and 2. 
Phf/si'tlo«^}caL 

To begin with the first class. 

1. The only reason we have for asserting in any case that one 
thing is the property of another, is the certainty or universality 
with which we always find them accompanying each other. Thu<, 
we say gold is ductde, because wc have always found gold, when 
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pure to be so. Wc assert that manure will nourish a plant — that 
muscular fibres are irritable — that the nerves are the instruments 
of sensation, &c. for the same reason. Let the reader sit down, 
and describe a mineral by its characters, and he will have no doubt 
of the truth of this assertion. 

Moreover, findinc* bj experience t|pt every thing we see has 
some cause of its existence, we are induced to ascribe the constant 
concomitance of a substance and any of its properties, to some ne- 
cessary connexion between them, flencc, therefore, certainty and 
universatitif of concomitance is the sole ground of asserting or 
supposing a necessary connejcion between two phenomena. And 
we cannot help believing that like consequences will invariably 
follow like antecedents under like circumstances. For thus we 
reason : if two circumstances, or things, al ways present themselves 
to our observation accompanying each other — tne one always pre- 
ceding, the other always following — there must be some reason in 
the nature of things why it should be so. 

There is a necessary connexion between such a structure as the 
nervous system in animals, and the property of sensation, or as it 
is often called. Perception*— the property of feeling, of being 
conscious of impressions made upon our senses. For there is pre- 
cisely the same reason for miking this assertion, as there can be 
for any other the roost incontestable ; namely, the certainty and 
universality wherewith (in a healthy state of the system) we ob- 
serve perception and the nervous system accompany each other* 
Tlie seat ot perception, so far as we know from the facts of anatomy 
and physiology, is situated at the internal sentient extremity of 
the nerve impressed. But be it there or elsewhere, as it manifcht- 
ly belongs to the nervous system, tliat is sufficient for the purpose. 
ft must be somewhere. Let the reader, according to his best 
judgment from known facts, place it where he thinks fit, and it 
wiirequally serve the purposes of my argument. Perception, sen- 
sation, feeling, consciousness of impressions, (for all these terms 
have been used synonymously ; I prefer the first,) is a property ot 
the nervous apparatus belonging to animal bodies in health and 
life. When the sentient extremities of a nerve are excited or 
impressed, perception is the certain instantaneous result, as surely 
as the peculiar weight, color, ductility, and affinities of gold are 
the result of gold, when obtained pure^ These properties are inse- 
parable. You must define gold by them : in like manner, you must 
define the properties of the nervous system by perception^-sensa- 
tion. 

I consider this area me nt as conclusive ; unless it can be shewn 
how percepUoQ results necessarily from something distinct from, 
and independent of the nenrous system; or that, whether this can 

* The French writers call it conscience, ^neciousness. The English 
S'^opt perffptioTt. 
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be shewn or Dot» the auertion that perception does so result, im- 
plies a contradiction, and therefore is at all erents inadaiisslble* 
As to the Aotr— the mode and manner in which pereeptioD reanlfai 
from tlie stimulations of the nervous s^ten— how or whj it is, at 
we see it to be, a function of the brain— no one can pretend to 
sliew or to eiplain ; any nve than we can 9 t m m or eiplain how an 
immaterial soul can act on a material bodj without having one 
propertj in common with it* In the first caae we feel in ourselves 
and we Know by observing others, that perception, feeling or con- 
sciousness is a lunction ofthat visible orffn ; but of the existence 
of a separate soul, we know nothing but bj conjecture. We know 
that irritability and contractilitv are properties of the mus- 
cular fibre, but bejond the mere fact of its oeing thus, we know 
nothing. Can we explain the life and growth of a blade of eraas ? 
That certainty and universality of concomitance is tne sole 
ground for assernng a necessary connexion between two phenom- 
ena, or that the one is the result of the other, is so true, that if tins 
be false, no argument from induction can possibly be true : for all 
proofs from induction imply the troth of this. And as no direct 
contradiction has ever been attempted to be shewn in the aaaertioB 
that perception is the result of orjijanization— as the nsatter of 
fact, so far as our senses can judge, is plainly so— and as no im- 
materialist has ever yet pretended to account haw perception re- 
sults from an immaterial rather than a material sabstance— there 
is nothing more requisite to prove that perception is renllj and 
truly the result of our organization. Hie aignment then ttaads 
thus: Certainty and universality of concomitance between two or 
more phenomena, are the only direct reasons we have, for assert- 
ing or supposing a necessary connexion between them. The pro- 
perty of perception and a sound state of tte nervoos svttem im- 
der excitation, are certainly and universally concomttani There- 
fore, this concomitance furnishes the only direct reason we have 
for asserting a necessary connexion between perception and the 
nervous system. But tills reason is the same that we have for as- 
serting a necessary connexion between any other phenomena 
whatever. Therefore, we have the same reason for asserting a 
necessary connexion between the property of perception and a 
sound state of the nervous system, as for asserting the same thing 
of any other phenomena whatever. It will be understood w 
course, that tlie nervous system must be excited, before the ex- 
citement can be perceived ; and whether we adopt Hume's phra- 
seolo^, or that of Dr. T. Brown in his Treatise on Cause and Bf- 
fect, the argument will be exactly the same. In all cases, where 
the necessaryconnection between two phenomena is such, that the 
one is denominated a /?ro/?eWy, and the other the suhjpct of which 
the first is a property, the property is universally deemed to result 
necessarily from the nature or essence of the subject to which it 
helongs. But as perception must be a property of something : 
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and as it is unirormly connected with a suund state of the ner- 
vous sjstem, perception is a property of that system, and results 
necessarily from the nature or essence thereof. 

Such is the proper and directproof of the doctrine ot Material- 
inn ; which, so far as I am ac<juainted with the controversy, re- 
mains UNANSWERED, But this doctHne will receive additional 
support, if the opposite doctrine of Immaierialism can be shown 
impossible or improbable. I shall endeavour to do both. 

Cfthe Impossibility of the Existence of an Immaterial, Indiscerp- 

tible. Immortal 8onL 

2.— (a) Tlie Soul hath all the properties of matter and no otli- 
or: or it hath some properties in common with matter, and some 
that matter hath not : or it hath no property in common with 
matter. 

In the first case, it is matter, and notliing else. 

In the second case, it is partially material. 

In the third case, it is in no respect of degree material. This 
the last case is the only one of the alternatives that the hypothesis 
of Immatehalism can consistently maintain : for in so tar as the 
soul is material, it will be discerptible, mortal, and corruptible, 
as matter is. 

(b) But let the Soul have no property in common with matter. 
llien I say: Nothing can act upon another but by means of some 
common property. Of tliis we nave not only all the proof that in- 
duction of known and acknowledged cases can furnish, but that ad- 
ditional proof also which arises from the impossibility of conceiv- 
ing how the opposite proposition can be true. You cannot erect 
the Colisceum at Rome by playing Haydn's Rondeau. You can- 
not impel a ray of light by tne mace of a billiard table, and so on. 
lliis proposition is every where admitted, or assumed in treatises 
on natural philosophy. 

But by the proposition, the Soul hath no property in common 
with matter. AVhereas by the universal acknowledgement of im- 
materialists, the Soul acts upon and by means of the material bo- 
dy: but it is a contradiction to suppose tliat the Soul can and can- 
not, does and does not, act upon tne material bocly : and therefore, 
the hypothesis involving this contradiction must fall to the ground. 

3. (a) Whatever we know, we know by means of its properties, 
nor do we, in any case, know certaiidy any thing but these, liold 
18 heavy, yellow,'duc^le, soluble in aqua regia, (kc. Suppost* gold 
deprived for an inJnnt of all tliesc properties— what remains, 
would it be gold ? if it have other properties, it is another sub- 
stance ; if it have no properties remaining, it is nothing; for noth- 
ing is that which hath no properties. Hence, if any thing lose all 
its properties, it becomes nothing ; it looses its existence. 

(ft) Now the existence of the soul is inferred like the existence 
of every thing else, from its supposed properties, which arc the iiw 
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tellcciuul plicnomemi of tlie human bein2» pcrceptioD,^ memorr, 
judgment, volition. But in all cases oT perfect sleep— of tlie 
operaUon of a strong narcotic— of apoplexy— of swooning sff 
drowning where the vital powers are not eztmgoished— of tne ef-. 
fectsof a violent blow on the back of the head— and all other lei- 
pothymic affections— there is neither perception, memory, judg- 
ment or volition ; that is, all the properties of the Soul are gone^ 
are extinguished; therefore the Soul itself looses its existence fiir 
the time ; all evidences and traces of its existence are lost; pn 
hae rice, therefore, and during the continuance of these derange- 
ments of the nervous system, the Soul is dead, for all its proper- 
ties are actually extinguished. The Soul, therefore, is not immor- 
tal, and of consequence it is not immaterial. 

(c) This disappearance of all intellectual |Aenomena in conse- 
quence of the derangement of the nervous apparatus of the human 
system, is easilv accounted for, if they be considered (as the Ma- 
terialists consider them) no other than phenomena dependent up- 
on the nervous system in its usual state of excitement by impres- 
sions oA ejctra» or motions dependent on the sensitive surfaces of 
the internal vicera, and on association originating ab imirm. On 
this view of the su^ect, all is natural and explicable. But if these 
intellectual j^enomena are the evidences and properties of a sepa- 
rate immaterial being fthe Soul) then comes the insuperaMe duE- 
culty— where is the sucgect itself when all its properties, all evi- 
dences of its existence are annihilated ; though but for a day or an 
hour. A materialist can easilv account for returning animation 
by renewed excitement from Uie unsuspended action of the func- 
tions of oi|;anic life. 

4. No laws of reasoning will free us from the bondage imposed 
by matters of fact It is impossible to deny tliat all these intellec- 
tual phenomena, these peculiar properties of an immaterial SmI. 
these only evidences of its existence, are also properties of the bo- 
dy: for where there is no ner^'ous apparatus, as in vegetables, 
they never appear ; nor do they appear in the embryo or the infant, 
till the cncephalon is developed ; where the nervous system is de- 
ranged by violence, or by disease, or by medicine, these"^ phenomena 
arc aUo deranged, and even disappear; when the bodv dies and the 
nervous system with it, all these phenomena cease, and are irrevoca- 
bly gone ; we never possess after death, so far as our senses can 
inform us, the slightest evidence of the existence of any remaining 
being, which, connected with the body duwg life, is separated 
from it at death. This may be asserted, but tfiere is not one soli- 
tary fact to prove it : when tlic body dies, no more perception, no 
more memory, no more volition. So far as we can see, these die 
with the body, and exhibit no proof of their subsequent existence. 
These phenomena, arc phenomena then of the body : if they beal- 

^Feeling, Sensation, Consciousness, arc the syDonymous terms. T. C. 
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mU uotwltlistanding it no lonser continues to exhibit any of those 
phenomena which are termed ita properties, but are in fact onlj 
temporary evidences of its existence. Would anj reasonaMe 
man acknowledge the justness of such an argument? 5. If this 
conclusion a posse adesse-^a p<4entiaad orftttii— from the remot- 
est of all possibilitiesof existence, be allowed— then can anything 
whatever be proved to exist in despite of all proof to the contra- 
ry. Would not a physician regard that man as a lunatic, who was 
seriously to say of a putrid dead body before them; '■to be sure, 
none of the actions which are the evidences of life are exhibited 
at present, but life may exist notwithstanding?" 
* 5^»(a} All relative terms imply the existence of their corre- 
lates: a man cannot be a father without having a child, a husband 
without a wife, &c. Hence when either of two relatives cease to 
exist, the other does so likewise. 

(b) All those ideas which make up our idea of the Soul, or in 
other words, all those properties from whence we inferits existence, 
are relative; their correlates are ideas. Thus, there can be no 
fercepiUm without ideas to be perceived; no recoUedioii without 
ideas to be remembered ; no judgment without ideas to be com- 
pared; no volition without ideas of the object on which it is ex- 
erted. 

(e^ Locke has shewn that^ we have no innate id eas ; that al l 
o ur idea s are_ ideas of sensation or reflection ; and CTt^the ideas 
of reAectiolTare noother than the operations of the mind on our 

(ideas of sensation; that is, all our ideas proceed from, and are 
founded on the impressions made upon our senses. The doctrine 
^the ancient school was the same, nil unquam JkiiiMtniHleetii^ 
fvod non prins erat in senm, including the internal as well as the 
external senses; which is not the less &ue for being acknowledged 
as true by the wisest men of antiquity.* I am aware of tiw *Gi- 

* That the bcbt informed of modem writers hold the same doctrine • 
and Uiat the whole phenomena termed mental arc merely excitations of 
the nervous Kystem perceived, I assert, on the authority of Cabanis,of 
Bichat, of Blumcnbach, of Richerand, of Majendie ; as well as Hartley, 
Darwin, Priestley, and Lawrence. The elementary works of Bichat, 
Richerand, Blumcnbach, and Magendie, being usually read in all our 
medical schools, I subjoin tlic references. 

Sec Bichat, Phys. Res. (Dr. Watkins' Edit. 1800. Philad.) p. 105, propc 
finem. Richerand, ( Dr. Chapman^s £dit 1813, Philad.) p. 31K>— 393 and 
p. 400. Blumcnbach, (Dr. Caldwell's Edit 171)5, Philad.) p. 195 of Vol. 
1. Magendie, (Dr. Revero's Edit. Baltim. 1823,) p. 103, 103.. Brous- 
sais' sur Firrit et la Folic, p. 448. 

The reader will find that the best informed and most approved elemen- 
tary writers on physiolo^v adopt the Latin axiom in the text, verbatim, 
or m substance. »o Hiuler, Phys. § 556, describes a sensation as an af- 
fection of the brain perceived. Prime Linea^, Edmb. 17G7. 

No man is qualified to write on metaphysics and the phenomena of in- 
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culties'ut' the mind/' the numberless brood of the Scotch meta- 
pbjBicians. I cannot and will not condescend to reply to the 
dreadful nonsense on this subject assumed as true by Dr. Reid 
and Dr. Beattie, or to the shallow sophisms of Dr. Gregory, or the 
prolix paces of inanity of Dr. Dugald Stewart, or the ignorant 
nanlihoou of assertion of Dr Barclay in his late inquiry. We are 
all before the public, and I am content. In the mean time, let the 
reader ask himself, how he could acquire ideas of vision without 
the eye and its apparatus— of odour without the nostrils— -of 
taste without the papillae on the tongue and palate, ^c. Let him 
say what ideas a man could have, all whose senses were entirely 
wanting. This is enough. 

In fact, people begin to doubt whether a man can by any possi- 
bility, receive satisfactory evidence of the existence of any thing 
whatever, not cogni'Aable by any of the human senses. 

{d) But if all our ideas proceed from impressions made on our 
senses, as these are entirely corporeal, we never could have at- 
tained ideas without the body; tnat is, there would have been 
none of the phenomena of perception, recollection, judgment, or 
volition witliout the body : that is, there would have been none of 
those phenomena of thinking from whence we deduce the existence 
of the Soul — none of the properties of the Soul, without the body: 
in other words, there would nave been no Soul without the bodV. 
So tliat the commencement of the existence of the Soul depends 
on the commencement of the existence of the body. Such is mat- 
ter of fact. 

(e) But the Immaterialists savj the Soul is distinct from and 
inuependent of the body as to its existence: hence, it is both de- 

{»enacnt and independent of the body: that is, it docs not exist, 
or contradictions cannot co-exist. 



tellect, who is not well versed in physiology, a branch of knowledge in 
which the Scotch school of nietapliysiciaiis ore sadly deficient. 

I would not willingly include Dr. T. Brown in this tirade against his 
superficial and dogmatic predecessors. I a^^e witli him, that power and 
causation are word*? only, and inseparable from the real and actual antece- 
dents and consequents to which they relate : and Uiat our belief of the in- 
variable attendcnce of like conseciuents on like antecedents, under like 
circumstances, is rather intuitive tlian o process of reasoning. I much 
feoTf however, iSe has not succeeded in obviating the difficulty of Harness 
argument against miracles ; for all that writer's argument opplies to the 
introduction of new antecedents, the permanent cnoracter of the uaual 
and natural course of phenomena; and the difficulty of establishing thia 
introduction by testimony which remains just as before. Dr. Brown has 
substituted one form of defence for another, but he has not substantially 
altered the state of the case. Brown, however, is aclcai sighted and able 
metaphysician, but of the Scotch school ;^whosc characteristic is, a dread- 
ful ignorance of all physiological facts. T. C. 
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Tht ImmortalUjf, a parte ante, of ike 8oul being nuU^ Uiweea^ 

amine Us Immarialiiy a parte peat. '^ 

6. (a) all impressions made on our senses can be traced ap to 
the internal sentient extremity of the nerve impressed, and no 
further. 

(b) When an impression has been made on our senses by means 
of external objects, we have the property of perceinng tlie efccts 
of that impression at a distance of time, and after the origiDal in- 
pression has ceased. This is memory and reeoUeeiiomm Henceb 
although all our ideas have been caused by impressions made on 
our senses origioally, we may lose one or two of oar senses, and 
yet remember the ideas which are the effect of the impressions 
formerly made on them* 

(c) But ideas can no more be remembered withoat the nenroiis 
system, than they could have been caused originally without the 
senses. All this is plain matter of fact. 

(d) At death, however, not only all our senses are destroyed, 
(the only sources of original ideas) but the oervoos systeoi itself 
is destroyed, which is the $ine qua man to the existence of ideas 
already caused. At death, therefore, all our ideas of eyery Und 
are destroyed. 

(e) But there can be none of the properties of the 8oaI witiuMt 
ideas: for these are relates and correlates; and if all theprsper* 
ties of the Soul are destroyed, the Soul itself is destroyed. 

(f) Therefore, whatever may be the case during tlie lift of tiM 
body, the Soul did not exist previous thereto* aim is d e stroy ed 
when that is destroyed. 

(r) And whenit is considered that many drenflsslaiicoo dwing 
thelife of the body may totally destroy for a time all tto pw|Wff 
ties of the Soul, the little of existence tnat renuuAs is kanlly m mtk 
contending for. 

(h) But when it is further considered, that the natural immor- 
talitj of the Soul is supposed a necessary consequence of its im- 
materiality, it will be a necessary consequence that this imma- 
tcrial soul does not exist at all. 

6.^ If the Soul exist at all, it must exist somewhere, for it is im- 
possible to frame to one-s self an idea of any tiling existing whidi 
exists no where, and yet whose operations are limited as to space. 

(b) But if the Soul exist somewhere, by the terms it occupies 
space ; and therefore is extended ; and therefore has figure or 
shape, in common with matter. 

(c) Moreover by the supposition of every Immaterialist (except 
Malbranchc, Leibnitz, ana Berkley) the Soul acts upon the iMMly; 
that is upon matter. That is, it attracts and repels, and is at- 
tracted and repelled ; for there is no conceivable affection of niat- 
•*^r. but whnt h founded upon, and reducible to, attraction and re- 
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|>ul&iiMi. It itljc auiattcil ami repelled, its re-aetiun inual be id' 
iractioii and repulsion. This iiiiplies solidity. 

(J) The Soul then possesses extcuaion, figure, solidity, attrac- 
Tion, repulsion. Hut these compri>>e all the properties by whieli 
matter h characteri7«ed, and the Soul therefore, whatever else it 
be, is a material beins;. 

{e) But it cannot be both material and immaterial at the sanit* 
Tune, and therefore it does not exist. 

r. Those truths which we derive from the evidence of our sen- 
ses, carefully observed and sufficiently repeated, are more weighty 
than bucli as arc more deductions of reason and ai'jgumeut. If 
I feci that by beatinp; a large stone with my fist 1 shall hurt 
my knuckles/I cannot doubt of that after a sufficient number 
of trials. If I find that a large quantity of strung wine will 
render me intoxicated, I cannot disbelieve the result of expe- 
rience. I src that the mental phenomena are in fact connect' 
ed with tiic organization of the human body, by means of the ner^ 
vous apparatus which is a part of it. I know by observation and 
experience, that if you destroy that part of tlie nervous (lysteui 
whicli supplies any one of the organs of sense, as the optic nerve 
of the eye, tlie organs of that sense no longer supply mo ^vith the 
same feelings as before. All this is matter of fact, ascertainable in 
the same way that we ascertain the effect of a bottle of Madeira ; 
bv the use of our senses. About M this we can no more doubt, 
than about our existence. But what evidence can we possibly 
have of the existence of the Soul. It is not cognizable bv any of 
ourscnses— by any of the common inlets of knowledge— it is, by the 
hypothesis, immaterial, it hath no relation to matter. By the very 
J future of it, we can have no sensible proof of its existence. It id 
an hypothesis, a supposed bein^, introduced to account fur appear- 
ance's manifestly connected with our bodily organs, which so far 
as we know, cannot take place without them, whether there be A 
soul or not. This connexion we see, hear, feel, and know to c\ibt, 
though wc do not exactly know how to trace it. But the Soul has 
no existence for our senses — it is a being whoso existence is as- 
sumed because the present state of knowledge does not enable us 
(perhaps) to account for the precise mode of connexion between 
intelligence and our nervous system. I shall by and br shew, 
that we are just as much at a loss to account for the growth of a 
blade of grass, or tlse life of a tree, as for the reasoning of an 
unimal. 

But let the reader reflect fur a moment, and ask himself if this 
hypothetical introduction of an immaterial soul to solve the difii- 
riilties that our inevitable ignorance produces, be not a manifest 
breach of the acknowledged axiom, a posf^e ad esfe non \*alet coii* 
itou^ntia ? A mere refuge for present ignorance of a coane^ion 
which future knowledge may or may not unravel. 

A TH£onY explains unknown facts by the laws %nd propertiasof 
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ivi.owij t'.ici!-. NovNtuu applied the cause wliuli makes a stone Imii 
to ilie cartli to ilic tondoncy of the planets toward the sun. ^ Sen 
was nothing new as^sunied to aiil the reasoning. Had he said4fclt 
as it was iinposr-iblc to o\pIain tlie tendi'ncy of the planets toward 
tlio i^iiii, bv anv properties of the iilant'ts or the sun, and therefore 
it must be tiwin;; to some ans;(*l who^e duty it was to impel the 
planets in tlieir proper direttion, this wuuul have been hypothe- 
sis : just like our notions of the Soul to account for the phenome- 
na uf the bodv. 

So that we not only have no direct and satisfactory evidence of 
the existence of the Soul, and from the ])resumed nature of it never 
can have, but the clear, direct, undeniable evidence of our sense* 
is all the other way. 

Is it not sin";ular, moreover, that we cannot talk about this im- 
material 80ul,itB existence, its properties, its mode of action, bui 
in Iiin;^uai;;e suggested bv and oorrowed from the bodily senses? 
Can \ie think or speak of immaterial bein^rg in any other words or 
e.\pres!»ion$9 than those which our senses have suggested to us, and 
which belong to our corporeal senses alone ? 

" I see'' (sava Mr. Ilallet, in his discourses) "a man move, and 
hear him i^peak fur some years. From his speech, I certainly in- 
fer that he thinks as 1 do. 1 see, tlien, that a man is a beins who 
thinks and act<». After some time, the man falls down in ray 
si;;ht, grows cold and stiflT. He sneaks and acts no more. As the 
onlv reason I had to believe that lie did think, w*as his motion and 
speech, so now that they cease, I have lust the only war I bad of 
proving tliat he had the power of thouglit. Upon this sudden 
ileath, the one visible thing, the one man, is greatly changed. 
Whence could I infer that the same he consists m two parts, and 
that the inward part continues to live and think, and flies away 
from the body, wliilc the outward part ceases to live and move': 
It looks as it'^the whole man was cone, and that all his powers 
cease at the same time. So far as I can discern, his motion and 
tliou^ht die together, 

" The powers ufthouglit, speech, and motion equally depend on 
the body, and run the same fate in ease ot men's declining old 
age. When a man dies throu<;h old a^e, I aee his powers of 
motion and thought decay and die together, and each (if them by 
degrees:* the moment iie ceases tomuve and breathe, he appears 
to cease to think too. 

" When I am left to mere rea»i»n, it seems to mo, that my powei 
of thou nj] J I depends as much iin my hotly, as my power of sight ami 
hearin«r. 1 ci»uld not think in infancy. My powers of thought, of sight, 
and olTeeliniiare eipially liable to lie ob<>tructed l)y tlie body. A blow 
on the head has deprived a man of thought, who' could yet see, ami 
feel, and move. ??o that naturally the po\ficr of thinking seems lu 

* Tho reai'- r «i;l r.-corj-rt (,'i! H!a<' ArHit.i^h-.tM.fT. .'.,:.. 



belong a'« iiuitii lo tlio Inulv, as any power of men wliiUaocvci. 
Nalnrtlly tiierc appears no* more reason to suppose a man can 
ihiiMC out of the body than tiiat he can iiear sounds or feel cold out 
oftheboily.- 

If this be the case (vvliich cannot be denied) — if lliere neither 
be in fact, nor from the nature of the thinu: ever can be, any direct 
evidence for the existence of an immaterial, distinct, inde- 
pendent soul — still further, if all the direct and positive evi- 
dence that there can te of any thing whatever, all that the present 
ca>e can in the nature of it a'<lmit, is a^aimttthe existence of such 
a soul — how strong, Iio'a absolutely irrefraj;able,how evident oui»hi 
that reasoning to be, bv which its exi-»tence is inferred I Kven 
the possibility of its being fairly and honestlv disputed, is a strong;; 
presumption against its conclusiveness. ^Vho can fairly and lion- 
estly dii»pute the dependence of thought on the body r 

8. I apprehend all the phenomena termed mental or intellectu- 
al, are explicable as phenomena of the bod v. Hartley, and J)es- 
tut Trace v, the one in his fu'st volume on Man, and the other in 
his Ideologic, have done it to my satisfaction. I cannot enter in- 
to their reasonings; they must speak for themselves. The (mblic 
by and by will give to these authui*s that fair play which the or- 
thodoxy of llie moment will not concede to them. 

f). \Ve have not the slightest proof of any kind, that ideas can 
nii^e or ran exist independently of corpcneal organisation. We 
h;»'e never known them so to exist. He Know not, nor have we from 
tacts (lie ^li^htest reason to believe that they can. Hut the Soul 
iltiell has been invented to account for them. They are (by those 
who believe in a separate Soul) considered as essential to that 
bein;: — thopeculiar property and result of the Si^oul's operation^. 
ISut ultere is the proof tliat ideas can exi^st in the Soul without the 
body r Where is thought when tlie body dies r Where wa.s 
ihouirht before the Ixidy began to exi^t r /if tiou appavnttibits rt 
nun vA'isteiitibus eadem est ratio. All assertions are e([ually tnn- 
concerning that which dotli notexi^t, and that of u!io?e exi^tt'iur 
there is no evidence. 

Such arc the arguments of an abstract and nietaph\?ical nature, 
on which Ignmnd mv opinion lliatan immaterial, immortal Soul, 
separate from the body, does nut ami cannot exist : and it appear^ 
to me, from what has been >3td, that there is the >ame proof fi)r 
the trutli of the doctrine oi\MatcriaUsm, a^that gold i'^hea^y, ink 
black, water fluid, or any other indubitable as>ertion. Also, that 
there is the *>ame proof that the opposite doctrine cauttot be true, 
as that contradictory assertions cannot be both true. 

I come now to a class of arguments tliat assume a physiological 
rather than a metaphysical cnaracter. Hut. before i enter upon 
this branch of the subject, I beg leave to state some physiological 
propositions relating to the animal system, that bear U|iou i)ic 
»ub)ect in question. 
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1 .•■ olijcuis Ui'u'.iud In Ikiyc 1h:(.'Ii ruii\ciiu-}i(lv ri.ia.<>t*4l iato tlic 
^.: I iit'iiil, vp5,ctablo, nnd animal kiiig<loiii«j, Tlie iiariicles of^ihc 
Ju<)ics \\licrcot'cncli kind of substance is cuinpuscn, liave pcCttSar 
active pronortica ; liy ^liicli tliey arrani^c themselves, when free 
troro the obstacle of pressure by foreign "bodies, into some peculiar 
form. 

The particles of a ini»/pr/i' !^ulI^tan^.■e, wlien thcj have full time 
and room to arran«;:c themselves acc«»i ding tg their respective prtv 
|M.*n9itics,a)>eume certain figure**, uauwlly prismatic ; of which the 
number of side^, and size of the iinuU-s, are determined Mithin 
certain limits by the chemical < nn^titulion of tlie mineral in ques- 
tion. Hence, the determinatiuii of mincrutugical specie*, has 
U'ithin these twenty ;kears, been made to re>t on the form of a 
crystal, particularly bv all the mineralo^^ists of the French school. 
Tfu* j;eneral fact is'imlubitablo; but the limitations and the precise 
relations between clieinical cumpu.'^iiion and the figure of the min- 
eral nucleus, have not yet been accurately detei mined. 

Minerals increase in si7.cby the cry stid ligation of adventitious 

E articles round a crystallized nucleus,' producing secondary forni«: 
ut they do not devour, decompose, digei^t, assimilate, secrete, 
excrete, grow, and propagaie. riiey do not seem to Iiave any 
property to which the term life can fairly be applied, or tosMifer 
any thing like what wc call thnt/t ; although it is impossible to 
doubt that the}' are endowed witli active properties.^ Like all 
other substances, they are liable to chemical decomposition, and 
consequent disinte<;ratioD. They arc utterly devoid of sensation 
and volition ; and nave no apparatus connecting them with sur- 
rounding bodies. 

Vegetables are substances that have a peculiar organization or 
arran^ment of solid, tubular, cellular, and fluid parts: by means 
of which they feed, digest, assimilate, secrete, excrete, s;row, and 
]>ropagatc their kind. They die of violence, of di?eairc, of old age. 
riiey are not locomotive, being fixed by ihcir roots. No nei vou«* 
apparatus has hitherto been discovered in tliem ; uut certain o! 
TJieir fibres are irrit.ible and contractile. Haxiiii; no nervous ap- 
paratus, they have no perception («:en>ation) or Volition ; they il> 
not think. No vegetable hu< hitl:ertt) been cleui ly a^r»?rtained to 
appear, but as the oifspring of a former vegetable :' and thousli, bv 
process of assimilation, inor«;anic aiid lifeless nKittcr is con^crteil 
into organic and living matter, the vegetable life {so t:ir ;i> \\'\ 
know) must pre-e\i«t. The chief use of vc:;etablca >ecni> tobv' 
the furnisliingof food for animals, and partially prepaiiii^ lifelc" 
and inorgaoK matter to become sentient and capable of pain ami 
pleasure. With the exception of less than one |Kut by weiju i:; 
a thousand, vegetables are resolvable into carbon, hvdVo^esi" o\v- 

*Chrysallization, chemical ortinily, polarity of lijrht, • loctncr.!. ar.i". 
magnetic attractions ond repulsions, urc nil nctivc pr-Mw rti«?<. T. C. 
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1^ Willi a &mull i>ui tiuu uf nitrogen, potaasiuin, uitd )>lKiH|,i)oru>< 
cartli> founcl in them do not seem to be essential to their 
composition. 

JInimals are substances that have a peculiar organization or ar- 
nrngement of solid, tubular, cellular, and fluid purts ; bv means 
whereof, lliey devour, (lieest, assimilate, grow, secrete, excrete and 
propagate. They die of violence, of di<»ease, of old iige. When 
dead, they are decomposed into azote or nitrogen, carbon, hydro- 
gen, oxygen, lime, anu phosphorus. They arc locomotive. 'JThey 
nave a muscular apparatus for timt purpose ; and they have a ner- 
vous apparatus for the purposes of sensation and volition, bv which 
they are connected with tiurrounding objects, animate anil inani- 
mate, liv assimilation, they ronvert inorganic and lifeless into 
organic, living, and sentient matter.'- It has not yet been clearly 
shewn, that any animal has arisen unless as successor to somo 
similar animal, his immediate progenitor. The nisus fomia- 
tivus of Blumenbach, the theories of Darwin, and La Marck, are 
not impossible, but have as yet feu* converts. The doctrine of 
onuivocal generation spems to have the weight of fact against it. 
'Jiie /oophvtic animals, the animalcuhtf infusoritc, the worms ami 
otiier parasites that prey on the internal parts of living animals, 
form iliflicalties, but perlmps no exceptions ; just as the vegetable 
rfllorcscenccs, tlic mosses, the confervre, and other minute vegeta- 
tions do in Phvtology. 

Kvery vertebrous animal has (a) an or;i;anic system destined to 
support the mere life of the animal, and which is analo<rous to the 
organic system of a vegetable : (hj a muscular system tlostined in 
part for internal action, in part for locomotion ; (c) a nervous sys- 
tem, in part subservient peculiarly to sensation and volition^ and 
our relations to other beings. 

The involuntary muscles possess, by means of secretion suppli- 
ed by the organic system and the nervous apparatus appropriated 
to it, a power of contraction, or of becoming thicker and shorter, 
on the application of stimulus. Stimulus mav be either the natu- 
ral stimulus of the nervous system, or of the blood, or it mav be 
artificial. The actions of the involuntary muscles go on, witliout 
being felt or perceived. The voluntary muscles are stimulated 
naturally by that portion of the nervous system which is appropria- 
ted to sensation and volition, viz, by the brain and cerebral in- 
nervation : one part or fibre of a nervous fasciculus transmirting 
innervation to, and another from the brain. Galvanic processes 
have to a certain decree been found a substitute for the ner\'ous 
stimulus of the muscles, voluntarv and involuntarv. 

It has been ascertained, that the muscular power resides in the 
muscles, and is a property of the muscular nbre, and is distinct 

^'IIow this id done, wo know not, and |>orba|M never aholl knon*. But 
the fuct is not IcsH n fact bccauiFC wc cannot cxploin it. T. C. 
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iioiii iiiL* Lervuus |»uUi.i uiiicli acts incrclx .'i?> one ot lite i-timali 
to muscular irritabilitv. Muscular irritability and coutractHttK 
inav exist in a soparatiMl niiHcle. It has been ascertained thatftiT 
nervous power destined to the purpiKses of involuntary, insentient^ 
organic life, in distinct from tlie nervous power destined to the 
purposes of sensation and volition ; for each can be sl^pwn sepa- 
rate from the other. It has been made highly probable, that the 
first mentioned portion of the nervous system is confined to the 
medulla oblon;;ata and the ganglionic plexuses: the latter and 
more important portion, to the brain as its centre. 

I am aware ol mv friend Dr. FcrriarN collection of cases in tlic 
^lanchester transactions, in a letter to myself; of Sir Ererard 
Home's collection of cases in the I'hilosophical Transactions; and 
of many other cases not included in the papers of these gentle- 
men, where lesions of the brain have occurred without much appa- 
rent injury to intellect. No physiologist rc^rds them as weigniu^ 
a feather ogainst the supposition of the brain being the centre of 
the nervous system appropriated to sensation and volition : for wc 
do not yet know, by experiment, what portions of the brain arc 
exclusively so ; nor is a general fact established by induction of 
innumerable particulars, to be set aside, on account of a few appa- 
rent anomalies of difficult explanation. I1ic theory comprises 
those parts of the brain that are essential to sensation anu voli- 
tion ; and not tlie more bulky mass which appears merely as a 
subservient envelope. The experiments of Sir Everard Home on 
the connexion of memory with the cortical substance, and the more 
important " Uesearches^' of M. Flourens, promise to throw light 
on this difiicult subject, which only requires patient and pursued 
investigation. Some internal sentient extremity there must be 
to each main branch of the nerves of the senses. In relation to 
the present inquiry, place it where you please, or where the best 
settled facts point out. 

The above views that I have taken nf the mineral, vegetable, 
and animal economy, 1 otfer totlic reader not as any deductions of 
theory,but as expressit»ns of>epar;itcd and ascertained fact, which 
a well read modern pliy.-iologist will hardly venture to gainsay, 
under the limitations 1 have used in staVinsr them. I refer to 
Dichat, Kichcrand, Maj;jendie. Dr. ^ViIson Philips, Sir Everard 
Home, and the Physical Researelies of M. Fluurens in p. COO of 
vol. XX. of Ann. de Chini. 

1 proceed to tny second class of arguments. 

1. The propensity of the minute particles of quart/, to unite 
together in a six-sided priam terminated by six-sided pyiamids — 
ofthe z-irconite to a>suiueatetrahcdral prism terminated bvtetra- 
hedral pyramids — ofthe diamond ai.d garnet to appear as dcMlecu- 
hedrons-^of pyrites asa cube— of carbonateof liujc as a rhomboid. 



&c. Ike. 80 that their particles seek out an union with adjacent 
particle**, not indiscriminate anil promiscuous, hut in the peculini 
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iiiunner jnuper to I'urin these li'^iirci; — is either a propel iv ol ilio 
material particles themselves, or it is owiiinr to some separate be- 
ing or principle who impresses on the particles the necessary force 
in the necessary itirection on each occasion. No one hitherto, 
however Jins tikoughl uf asrribin;|;tiiis piopensily but to some pro- 
perty beionvingand essential to the particles themselves. 

The arraui^eiiient of the nutritious matter taken in by a vege- 
table, in the peculiar form which that vegetable aflects, and by 
which it is characteri/.ed, has usually been attributeil to the eflcct 
ofver^etabte life as connected with vegetable organization. No 
one hitherto has advanced the hypothesis of a vegetable soul — 
distinct from the plant, but regulating and governing it — a being 
superior to, ami survi\ing, the vegetable. Vet tlierc is no more 
dimculty in supposing; perception a property of a nervous system, 
or christallization uf a mineral system. \V'e sec them aft, like 
other pro|)crties, intimately and essentially connected, as antccc- 
dent>> and consequents, witii (he subject to which they arc refer- 
red ; and we refer them accordingly, as in all other cases of simi- 
lar connexion. How is life of any Kind the result of mere matter 
anil motion r Yet the fact is undeniable. Docs it not exist bv 
stinnihition ? 

AVe i>ee in the human frame a nervous apparatus that iscbscn- 
tiallv connected with sensation and volition, and from which these 
propertie'^ arise — that serves no other purpose than to give birth 
to them — we see them in infancy in a state approaching to non- 
entity ; forming gradually and slowly; growing with the growth 
of the being to which they belong, and improving by degrees— 
we see them vary in kind "and intensity according to' our educa- 
tion and the nature of the society in which we are thrown — we 
see them dependent for almost all tlicir chaiacters on the manner 
in which that part of, the nervous system is excited ab extra; so 
that a man born and educated in Constantinople will have one set 
of impressions and associations, one habit ot sensation and voli- 
tion, and a man with a similar arrangement of nervous apparatus 
born and educated among the Quakers at Philadelphia will have 
another. All this is tlic result ot generating causes cxtianeous to 
system — owing to specific pecidiarities of excitement that cauws 
the nervous apparatus ti» act in this manner rather than in that, 
and to assume ditlerent habits. I sav, we sec all this to be in eve- 
ry case, untleniable matter of fact, llow then can wc deny sensa- 
tion and volition to be the result of tlie stimulated nervous sys- 
tem r There is the bame connexion of phenomena, the same uni- 
form result of that connexion, presenting; no more difficulty in the 
r:i*.<: of sen^^ation and volition, than in the case uf glandular secre- 
tion ; or animal heat : or muscular motion : or sanguification; or 
the secretion of re mo in the pine, and sugar in the maple from the 
<'amc intro>uscepted fluid. All the processes arc equally incxpli- 
I rihle fiom any » priori arransrcmcnt of mntter and motion knonn 
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fo lis ; all iii tlicm ^lautl in equal need fur cxplanatiun ut dn itu- 
inatcrial principle; Uir although wc sec clearly that these are the 
phenomena uf'an orfsanizcd matter in each case, yet in no case can 
v.c explain the rationale by any of the known properties of other 
inurgnnized mutter. Ilencc accordin;^ to the psych nlt)<crical doc- 
trines, we must resort to some distinct and superadded being; to 
the anima intellectuals; the anima sensitiva, and the anima vi- 
talis of tlic ancienti) — or to t)ie seperate faculties of the Scotch 
school of metaphybirs, a s])ecie» of entities most accomodatil!"', 
ready for all work, and ahvays in waitin;;— or to some being of 
:malogous existence to the immaterial Suul of the orthodox* For 
1 assert, and appeal to matter o( fact, that. 

There is exactly the same i'vidnice that scusathn or perception, 
and volition, are properties of the nervous apparatus of the human 
sffstem, that there is of contract Hit y bein^ a property of museu!ar 
jfibre, or sif^ht the property of the eye. 

On the truth of this proposition, I should (were it necessary) be 
willing to rest the controversy. In the one case and the o'tner, 
constant concomitance is the sole foundation for ascribing neces- 
sary connexion. If it be suilicicnt in any one of the cases, it is 
sudicient in all. It is not necessary' that we should be able to ex- 
plain the quoniodo: it is enough that our senses, under careful ob- 
servation, assure us of the fact Future facts anti the future im- 
provement of the human intellect may enable our posterity to do 
that which our more imperfect knowledge will not enable us to 
:iccomplish : just as the present generation are able to explain 
what remained an enigma to their forefathers. 

^. I have said above, that our perception, volition, and in fact 
our other intellectual faculties, begin from notliing in infancy, 
grow with our growth, improve with our experience, vary witli 
our education, and differ, nut merely as to the nervoas systems 
excited, but in consequence of the habitual difference in the'stimu- 
li applied. Suppose the original intellect of two infants exactiv 
I he same ; educatt' the one among the thieves of broad St. Giles 
ill London, aiitl the other amon^ the best class of Phihulelphian 
Quaker-, would their intellect be the same at one and twciitv ? 
IJut is the somI thus mouldablc and changeable ? Is the Soul in- 
fantile as well as tl^v: bodv r 

.). If the intellectual phenomena depended entirely on the soul, 
then we should be unable to produce, annihilate, alter, cu" inodifv 
them bv anv meic mode of action opcratinir increlv on the bodx'. 

JJut ^ * to. 

Our ideas arc frequently produced and commonly modified bv 
the internal state of our bodily organs, particularly of the internal 
viscera — and by the state and condition of our organic life : hence 
the phenomena'of dreaming, of delirium, and the hallucinations of 
hypochondria; and the alterations produced in our sensations 
r]t\ iileas bv our <«tate of interna! health. Our ideas also are pro- 
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duced aiul moditicd by substances exhibited to us actiug medicin- 
ally ; as by wine, by opium, b^ cantbarides, &c. But as Judge 
Cooper has said in his Meihcal Jurisprudence, how can you ex- 
hibit a dose of <;lauber salts to the Soul ? 

If then sensations, ideas, reasonings, and volitions are produc- 
cd/moflified or extinguisheil, by the condition of the involuntary 
parts ot ourorsanic system^-by disease--by medicine: if they be 
(as we know they are) greatly under the command of the physi- 
cian who acts only on the body — are not these effects thus pro- 
duced bj means of the body, boilily effects ? What has the soul 
to do with them ? Are not these effects, however, the only evl 
deuces of the Soul's existence — the essential, incommunicable 
propeKies of the Soul, according to the Immaterialists ? Yet arc 
they manifestly produced on the body ; and so far as we can see, 
on the body alone, by means of material stimuli calculated to act 
solely on tiic body ? 

If it be said, the body is no more than tlie instrument of the 
Soul, which can only act according; to the condition of that body 
with which it is connected, and when tlie tiody is altered, the in- 
tellectual phenomena whicli it is calculated to exhibit, are altered 
also— tlien it follows, from the evidences of what takes place, that 
the very nature of the Soul is altered by altering the condition of 
the body, and the Soul therefore is under the control of accident, 
of disease, of medicine, and may be just what a physician chooses to 
make it. For if a physician can control the inteftectual phenome- 
na of sens^ition, memory, judgment, and volition, (as he can) 
then are all the ^ss^nfiarpropcrticsof the Soul itself subject to the 
articles of the Materia Medics, and slaves of the riiarmaco- 
pcia, 

4. I have already said, that no phenomena of mere matter and 
motion — no principle of mechanical or chemical philosophy can 
account for the phenomena of life and stimulus—for digestion, 
asumilation, secretion, reproduction. 'Iliese are just as difficult 
as sensation, memory, or volition : the interposition of an imma- 
terial Soul is as necessary to vegetable life, as to the human fa- 
culties, if this be denied, shew me where and by whom tJiey 
have been explained, or explain them if you can* 

5. I appeal to any physician accustomed to cases of insanity ; 
and I asK whether all the intellectual appearances in that diseaso 
are not manifestly the result of the morbid state of the bodily or- 
gans? Is not thn the case from the most violent svmptoins of 
mania, to that almost imperceptible obliquity, from wfiirh in some 
degree m other, hardly any ot «• are free ? ' In lact, such as is the 
sUte of our system, such are the mental phenomena we exhibit ; 
the latter arc the result of the former. Can you put a male mind 
int'> a ftnulo t)ody,or vice versa? Let a parent decide this ques- 
lio:: ; !io v ill .inswer at once. No. Can you pit an old head on 
^n*.ii; shoulders ? No. 

4.'5 
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111 S|>cakiii^ol tile brain as tlie coiiiiiion sc^^o^y, 1 sspcak a*. 
cordinv to the language oriihysiulogisit.s of repute, who scciii not 
to be shaken by the anomalous cases to the contrary. Ferriar-:; 
collection is good for little, because his authorities are sometimes 
deficient in accuracy of observation, and sometimes in credibility. 
Neurology in his day, was very deficient, and still more so in the 
days of the authors he relics on. But whether the internal senti- 
ent extremities of the sensorial nerves terminate in the brain or 
elsewhere, is of no moment whatever to the argument; thcv must 
terminate somewhere ; and where they do terminate, is, for my 
purpose eauivalent to the brain; and this word may be used for 
the sensorium, wherever that may be. 

In arranging the preceding arguments, facts arc repeated ; but 
tlie point of view in which they are placed, authorizes me as 1 have 
thought, to distribute them under distinct heads. 

I know the obloquy to which Mr. Lawrence, the surgeon, has 
been exposed, in consequence of his having advanced the opinion 
of the materiality of the Soul, or rather the singleness of human 
nature as consisting; of the organized body only ; but the obloquy 
thatn^sults from clerical persecution, popular bigotry, and pro- 
fessional jealousy, cannot detract from the reasoning of a man on 
all hands confessed to be amon^ Mie most able and best informed 
anatomists and physiolon;ist8 ofthe day. l^ive, therefore, the fol- 
lowing extract copied with some few omissions and unimportant 
alterations from his lecture on the Functious of the Brain. Mr. 
I^wrence*s book has been widely disseminated in Kngland ; but 
it is comparativelv unknown in the l^iited States ; for not one 
bookseller in the Union is hardy enough to publish it ! * Such is 
the state ofthe press in tliis country of boasted freedom, and such 
the tyranny exercised by the orthodox clerg}' over the minds of 
tlie people: A tyranny that I have ariglit to exclaim againi)t, be- 
cause I feel it, anil have felt it. 

"There would be little inducement to com|)ai'e toirellier the' 
various animal structures, to follow any apparatus throu;;h thi* 
W'holc animal series, unless the structure were a measure and cri- 
teiion of the function. Just in the same proportion as organiza- 
tion Ik reduced, life is reduced: exactly as the organic jKirts arc di- 
minished in number and simplified, the vital phenomena become few- 
er and more simple ; and each function ends when the respective or- 
gan ceases. This is true throughout zoolog\' : there is no exception iu 
chalf of any vital manifestations. 

** 'Hie same kintl of tacts, the same reasoniii<:. the same sort of 
evidence altogether, which shew digestion to be the function of the 
alimentary canal, motion to be the function of the muscles, the v:i< 
rious secretions of their respective glands — prove that sensation, 
perception, memory, judgment, reasoning, thought, in a word.^all 

m^^^^^^^i^m^i^m^mma^^ m^^a^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^h^^^^^^i^ka^^p^m ^^ * ^^^m^^m^^mm^i^mmm^mm ^m^^im^^m^^^tm ^^m^ ^^m^^^^^^i^^^^i^m ^^^m^^t^^^^^^^^^ 

\\ hfts been pnblishoil pincc. T. T. 
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Mil: iiiuitilcdtAlioii.^ tulieU mental or iiitclicclual, arc liie uuliiial 
tiiTictiuns of their appropriate organic appaiatUH, the central or- 

' *£aii of tlic nervous system. Ne ilitficmty or olMCuritj attends 
the latter case, wliicli docs not equally affect all the farmer instan- 
ces : no kind of evidence connects \he living process with tlie 
material instruments in the one, which does not apply just as 
clearly and forcibly to the other. 

*' Shall I be told that thought is inconsistent with matter ; that 
we cannot conceive how nicduilarv substance can perceives re- 
member, judge, reason r 1 acknowledge we are entirely ignorant 
how the parta of the brain accomplish these purposes ;*we know 

- only the fact : we are equally it^norant how the liver secretes liile. 
how the muscles contract, or how anv other living parpose is 
effected : and so we arc how heavy bodies are attractea to the 
earth, how iron is drawn to the ma;;net, or how two salts decooa- 
pose each other. Ivxperience is, in all these cases, our sole, if not 
sufficient instructres:«,and the constant conjunction of phenomenat 
as exhibited in her lessons, is the sole ground for affinning a ne- 



cessary connexion between them. If we go bejond this, andcome 

I attempt to discover the mlBban- 



to inquire the manner how — and 

ism by which these things arc eflecteJ, we shall find everj thing 
around us equally mysterious, equally incomprehensible': fran 
the stone which {'alls to the earth, to the comet traversing the hea- 
vens — from the thread attracted by amber or sealing wax, to the 
revolutions of planets in their orbifs— from the formation of a mite 
iu cheese, or a maggot in putrid flesh, to the production of a New- 
•I'ON or a Frank MX. 

'* In opposition to these views, it has been contended, that 
thousht is not an act of the brain, but of an immaterial substance* 
residing in, or connected with it. This large and curious structure, 
which, m the human subject, receives one-fifth of all the blood 
sent out from the heart ; which is so delicately and pecuLiariT 
organized, so Tiicely enveloped in successive membranes, and se* 
t'urely lod;;ed in a solid liniiv case, is by this supposition left 
almost withuut an ofMce : bein:; barely allowed to l>c capable of 
sensation. It hus, indred, uiuKm- this hypothesis, tJ;e easiest lot in 
the animal economy ; it is I letter fed, clotheil, and lodged, than 
any other part, and has less to do. Hut itsofhcefonly one remove 
from a sinecure) is not a very honorable one: it is a kind of por- 
ter, instructed to open the door, and introduce new comers to the 
master of the house, uhu takes tm himself the entire charge of re- 
ceiving, entertaininir, antl iioploying them. 

** Let us survev i!u« natural hi^torv ufthe human mind^itsrisc, 
]irogress, various late^^, and decay — ;ind then judge whether these 
accord best wiih the hypothesi> of an immaterial agent, or with 
the plain dictates of common sense, and the obvious analogy of 
every other organ ami function, throntr'iout (he boiindless extent 
of living b'Minc'*. 
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"Hill }'uu iiiu<»l bring lu this pliysiulogitul i|UcsUuii, a >t(Koic 
.'iiiii earnest love uf truth: ilisinJAHing I'rotn your minds all tlic pre- 
judices ami alarms i\liicli have been so inclustriously connected 
with it. It'yuu enter on this in(iuiry in the spirit of the bij|;ot and 
t]ie partisan — suffer inn; a cloud of fears and hopes, desires and 
aversions, to han;; round your understantlin;j;s you will never dis- 
cern objectH clearly; their colors, shapes, and dimensions, will be 
confused, distorted, and obscured by the intellectual mist. Our 
business is to inquire what is true, not which is the finest theory — 
not what will supply the best topics of pretty composition and 
elegant declamation* aildressed to the prejudices, passions, and 
ignorance of our hearers. We need not fear tlte result of inves- 
tigation : reason and free inquirv are the only etlectuul antidotes 
oferror. Give them full scope, and they will uphold tlie truth, by 
bringing false opinions, and all the spurious offspring of ignorance, 
prejudice, and self-interest, before their severe tribunal, and sub- 
jecting them to the test of close examination. Krror alone needs 
artificial support ; truth can stand by itself. 

" 2Sir Everard Home, with the assistance of Mr. Bauer and his 
microscope, has shewn us a man ei^hl days old, from the time ot 
conception ; atiout as broad and a little longer than a pin's head. 
He satisfied himself that the brain of this ho:nunculus was discerni- 
ble. Could the immaterial mind have been connected with it at 
tliift time? Or was the tenement too small even for so etherial a 
lodger? Kvcn at the full period of utero-^eiitation, it is still difli- 
cult to trace any vestige^ of mind ; and \\\v believers in ifs sepa- 
rate existence have left us fpiite in the dark on the preci^ie time 
when they suppose this uiiiuii of siail arid body to take place. 
Home endeavor to account t<irtli(^ entire absence of mental pheno- 
mena at the time of birth by the senses and brain not having been 
yet called into actiun, by the impre<>»iori?« of external object^. The 
senses and brain bt*gin to be exercised as soon as the child is l>oru; 
and a faint glimmering iif mind is dimly perceived in the course 
of the first months of existeiae ; but it i< as weak and iidantileaN 
the body. 

" As the senses acquire their powers, and liie cerebral ma^s 
becomes firmer, the mind p-adually >treiii;theiis, advances slowly 
with the body through childhood to puberty, and becomes ad oft 
when the development of the frame iM-omplete : it is, moreover, 
male and female, according to the se\ of the body. {The propen- 
sities, the modes of thinking ami acting, are maiule'-tly inHuenced 
by sex. ^ In the perfect perioil ol iiri;:ini/.ation, the mind is seen 
in the plenitude of itspouer^; but this >tate ut full vi^^oris <«!iort 
in duration, both for the iiitellect and the corporeal fabric. The 
wear and tear of the latter is evidenced in its mental n.ovements: 
with the decline of organ i/.at ion the mind decavs; it become** de- 
crepit with the boily ; and both the one a!id the other are, at tho 
same moment, extinguished by death. 



" U !ui < .i.> v.r uilt'i li.'iii Uiis -iiL-co^iot. <,i )ili>-ii<>iiii:i.a.- I'lio 
•'\iiteiit'uati<l actiiiii cilu priiici|>le entirely tliftinctt'ratii the bodv: 
lira clunc iitialnsy to lln'lti»tory ui'all (it!ieinri;ans ami functiuns? 

■■ Tliu iiit[iilii.>t' iId'I kiiiil III' llii' itiii-Uuclual plicnompna in iliRVr- 
c-ilt ailiriKiln, aii|ii';ir lo ciirir^ii^iii'l i 1>i-m'1v to till- rlc^jree of (level- 
iipcinont <iril»- liruiti. Tilt- luimt i''iiiL'rilu1 uriiitellt-rtual f&cultieS|J 
ul'llu- Nv'ii-o, ll..ii.'ut<jt,(';iliiiuck,uniK'ur)l>, e iiifcridr to that of 
fill' Kurii|it^:iii: aiitl t1i.>ir (ir^.ini/.utimi also is less perfect. The 
InviK cranium ami I.ij|;!i riii't.-lK'a(l iir tlii' uuraiig-riutani; lift Iiim 
altiivc Ilia bivitlior mmikfv- ; but tlip ilcvuliiiiinciil af liis cerebral 
liemisphiTCS, anil Ilia iiit-ii'tal iiunil'ij-tari-itis, arebiithequallTbelow 
tliiMP of the Neifiu. Tin- ^ra<litiim nl' iii;;ani7^tioii ami uf mind 
]»a!>>ci throu<;li llic iiioiiki-j.iloj:, ul^iiliant, horrc, to oilier quad ru- 
pciln: tiK'ncc t» birds, rppiilc!i,a»>] aslics; ami so on to the lovr- 
i-si liiikii ol' till- animal cliaiii.' 

" In asicviiiliiis tlicsc ^ti-na ofunc iaiUlcr, following in rc^lar 
succesaiuii at ctjua) inltrvaU, wlioro sliall we find (he boundary of 
iinasM-lud urnani/ation r Where ulace the beginning of the im* 
inutrrial jirinciplL' ciilU-diti niil? In tli:i(\iew nhich assimilates 
ihc funrlinnsoi the brain tutiiostr uf nllii-r on^anic parts, this esse 
has no dillicuKr. As tin- struclurp uf the brain is more eiquisite, 
pvrrpcl, and complex, it-t luncliun!^ nui^ht to be nroportionaDv m. 
It isnoslight proof of till- doL'iriiie ninv cuforccil, that the fact is ( 
actually thu^; lliut l)io oifiilal pi)wi-r> of brutes, so fur as nc can ' 
sei-, aiv prdpurliiiiijl to llicir iii-::itii/.;itinii. ' 

ilowini'nts"itiiiiiit fhuttiiii; nur i-\c< t.j llii- iiio:! iibtinus facis; to 
inilitaiiuiis uT rLii-oniiri uliidi tln' uii|j[v|inlitL-d u'jservaiiuii of 
uiatikiml li.ii ii>it hiiliil ti> i'i.'C<iL;rii/.i' iiiul apjii-eciale. Witlioui 
udvurtiii:: to tlii; uill kimwii imUitiiiv. iifcuiiip:iri!iuti, judgment, 
.ind xacniht hi tM l'1i')>Ii,iiii, (In- dn^, :iiid niaiM iitbi-r animals let 
lis ri'adtlii'V|];iia(ti[i!iaHn liv lliim''.,l,H,ui' \iie Sou ill -American 
mull-,: • When IV uiiili-> fi^d lU-m-^lvL-i in danger, thi-v stop. 
luriiin^tliL'ir ill-ad:, lo tin- ri^lit iiml i.i ilio U-fl. The motion ol 
l!l(,'il■c:l^s>l■l■m^ In i:nlivMt.' llj.il ilii-v ii-lU-et im ilii; decision thev 
i.ii5litt.)t:ikr. Iliiir r.--iihiti.,ii is -In", but al«ay# just, if itbe 
fii-e i liiat is l<i >av, if it b,- mil ii usM-d nr liasti-iu-d bv the impni- 
dctiL'o III liie travi-ili-r. It i- •m tlii' lii-^bil'ul iiiadr. u't'ibc Anilc$, 
duriii^jouniiws uf -i\ m si-i I'ti mihiiili-, :icjuss muuniains furrowed 
by tui'renlp, t)ial iIil- inti'lli"k.-ii>i- uf Imrsi'-i ami liL-asls ofburthen 
displays itself in an :i?toMisliiii>( maini-jr. 'l'liu> the mountaineeri 
are heard to say, 'I will not ^iii- you iIil- mule n hose step is the 
easiest, but him who roasdiis bi-it.' :< IVrs, Narr. 111. If the 



* This in »ull illu.-^ral.-,l, sr> liir a- \h- (■..•■:a\ jin;..!,. is cncL-rnL-d. iu ilio 
|ilalc ul tlic br-rimiini^ut' Mr. Whif i.l' .Miiiiiii^rxirr's r.»^ny »n the Gndi- 
lionK ofMan. llin plate is lakeii Ihim i'aiii|it'rniii! Dl'imeithach. I^n- 
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iulrilectuul |iiicnomcn.i of man ro(|iiiio an iininaterial principle 
superadded tuthe bruin, \vc niu!>tc(|ually cunccde it to those more 
rational animals wliich exhiliit manirestatiuns differing from some 
of tlie human onlv in di><(ree. W ue grant it to these, we cannot 
refuse it to the next in order, and so on in succession to the n'holc 
scries; to the oy^^ter, the sea anemone, the polype, the microsco- 
pic animalcules' Is any one prepared to admit the existence of 
immaterial principles in all these cases? If not, he must equally 
reject it in man, 

"It is admitted tliat an ideot with a mal-formed brain, has no 
mind : that the sai^acious dog, and half reasonable elephant do not 
require any thing to be superadded to their brains: it is admitted 
that a dog cr elephant excels inferior animals, in consequence of 
possessing a more perfect cerebral structure ; it is strongly suspect- 
ed that a r^EWToxand a Siiaksi'kakk excelled other mortals only 
by a more ample developcnient of tiie anterior cerebral lobes ; by 
having an extra inch of Drain in the right place ;^ yet the Imma- 
tcrialists will not concede the obvious corollary of all these admis- 
sions, vi'/^ that the mind ot man ia merely that more perfect exhibi- 
tion of mental phenomena which the more complete ilevelopment 
of the brain would lead us to expect ; but they still perplex us with 
the gratuitous difficulty of their iuiniiiterial hypothesis. Thought, 
it is positively and dogmatically asserted, cannot be an act of mat- 
ter. Yet no feeling, no thought, no intellectual operation, has 
ever been seen but in conjunction with a brain ; and living matter 
is acknow ledged by most persons to be capable of what makes the 
nearest po^^sible approach to thinking. The strongest advocate 
for Immaterialism seeks no fuither tliun the body for his explana- 
tion of all the vital processes of muscular contraction, nutrition, 
secretion, &c. operations (|uite as different from any aft'ection of 
inorganic substance, as reasoning or thought : he will even allow 
the brain to be capable of sensation. 

'* Who knows the capabilities of matter so perfectly, as to be 
able to say, that it can see, hear, smell, taste, and feel. Gut cannot 
possibly reflect, imagine, judge r Who has appreciated them so 
exactly, as to be able to decide that it can execute the mental func* 
tions of a do^, an elephant, or an ou ran g-ou tang, but cannot per- 
form those ot a Negro or a Hottentot r To say of a thing known 
only by negative properties, tliat is, an immaterial substance, which 
isncitner evidenced by any direct testimony, nor by any indirect 
proof from its effects, that it does exi*st and can thiirk, is quite con. 

* 1 du not think with, Mr. Lawrence, thnt tht^ inrri* .<«ize uf ttie brain is 
n!"iio Hiirtkioni to ni'CdUiit ti»r ilifferenre nf inti'llcot : the greater or Icm 
irritsibtlitv (if the wluilo m?rvi»im system— the Q|itiirs:4 uf the ncnous sys- 
tem to admit nssoctiituuis — t!ie Ihcihty niih nltjrh ulr:i.sot*tunni*riniprt>- 
nioiis arc called n|i by a^i.-iMiatiiHi — th'* ;fri»o!»'r pcrnuwH^nre anil iiior*'- 
• xlL-n-yive a<.-?ociatk»iw "f |»;irtnul;ir classes oriinoi'— i--^- -.nfl iilrus. A . 
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s»istcul in those who deny ihouglit to animal structures* where we 
sec it ^oin(;on every day ! 

" If the inentnl pmcesses do not constitute the function of the 
brain, what is its office ? In animal r which possess only a small 
part of the human cerebral structure, sensation exists, and in ma- 
ny cases is more acute than in man : what employment shall we 
find for all that man possesses over and above this portion— for 
the large and nrodiu;iously developed human hemispheres ? Are 
M*e to believe tliat these serve only to round the figure of the or- 
gan, or to fill the cranium ? 

" It is necessary for you to form clear opinions on thi^ subject, 
as it has a direct and immediate reference to an important branch 
of pathology. They who consider the mental operations as acts of 
an immaterial being, and thus disconnect the sound state of the 
mind from organization, act very consistently in disjoining insani- 
ty also from corporeal structure, and in representing it as a dis- 
ease not of the brain, but of the mind ^or Soul.^ Inus we come 
to a disease of an immaterial being ! for which, suitably enough, 
moral treatment has been recommended. 

'*I firmly belie\'e, on the contrary, that the various forms of in- 
sanity — all the affections comprehended under tlie general term, 
mental derangement — are no other than evidences of cerebral af- 
fections. They arc disordered manifestations of those organs 
who se healthy action produces the phenomena called mental ; 
they are, in short, symptoms of a diseased brain. These symp- 
toms have tlie same relation to the brain, as vomiting, indigestion, 
heart bum, to the stomach ; cough, asthma, to the lungs ; or any 
other deranfi;ed functions to their correspondent organs. 

'*Ifthe biiary secretion be increased, uiminished, suspended, or 
altered, wc have no hesitation in referring it to changes in the con- 
dition of the liver as the immediate cause of the phenomena. We 
explain the state of respiration, whether slow, hurried, impeded 
by cough, spasm, &c. by the various conditions of the lungs and 
other parts concerned in breathing. Tlicsc explanations are 
deemed perfectly satisfactory. 

" What should wc think ot'a person who told us (hat the organs 
had nothing to do with the business : that cholera, jaundice, hepa- 
titis, are diseases of an immaterial hepatic being; that asthma, 
coun;h, consumption, arc affections of a subtle pulmonary matter; 
or tiiat, in each case, the disorder is not in the bodily organs, but 
in a vital principle ? If such a statement should be deemed too 
absurd for any serious comment in the derangements of the liver, 
lungs, and other organic parts, hov/ can it be received in the 
brain ? 

" The very persons who use this language k)^ diseases of the 
mind, speak and reason correctly respectinjr the other affection^ 
uf the brain. When it is compressed by a piece of bone, or bv of- 
*:<oi] V.|no,| r. v'M'im, nn'\ '"|i.»n all intellect'^! pheno!n'?nT aie 
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Dioreor less completely suspended, they do not say that the mind 
is squeezed— that the immaterial principle suffers pressure. For 
the ravines of delirium and frenzy, the excitation and subsequent 
fttupor of intoxication, tliej find an adequate explanation in the 
state of the cerebral circulation, without fancying that the mind is 
delirious, mad, or drunk. In these cases, the seat of the disease, 
the cause of the 8ympt9ms, is too obvious to escaoe notice. In 
many forms of insanity, the affection of the cerebral organization 
is less strongly marked, slower in its progress, but generally very 
recognisable, and abundantly sufficient to explain the diseased 
manifestations ; — to afford a material organic cause for the phe- 
nomena — for the augmented or diminished energy, or the altered 
nature of the various feelings and intellectual faculties; 

*' I have examined, after death, tlie heads of many insane [>er- 
Aons, and have hardly seen a single brain which aid not exhibit 
obvious marks of disease. In recent cases, loaded vessels, in- 
creased serous secretions : in all instances of longer duration, un- 
equivocal signs of present or past increased action ; blood vessels 
apparently more numerous, membranes thickened and opaque ; 
depositions of coagulable lymph forming adhesions or adventitious 
membranes ; watery effusions ; even abscesses. Add to this, that 
the insane often become paralytic, or are cut off by apoplexv. 

'* Sometimes, indeed, the mental phenomena are di8turt>ed with- 
out any visible deviation from the healthy structure of the brain ; 
as digestion or biliary secretion may be impaired or altered, with- 
out any recognisable change of structure in the stomach or liver. 
The brain, like other parts of this complicated machine, may be 
diseased sympathetically ;* and we sec it recover. Thus we find 
the brain, like, like other parts, subject to what is called function- 
al disorder ; but although we cannot absolutely demonstrate the 
fact, we no more doubt tliat the material cause of the symptoms 
or external signs of disease is in this orean, than we do that im- 
paired biliary secretion has its source in tlie liver, or faulty diges- 
tion in the stomach. The brain does not often come under the 
inspection of tlie anatomist in such cases of functional disorder > 

* As in puerperal ctLSCs, To this reasoning of Utwrtnct^ I would add, 
tliat diseased brain may depend on the connexion between the brain, tho 
ptomach, and bowels. Tluis, we sec diseased digestion and morbid ac- 
tion of the intestines produce hypocondria and melancholy ; such is often 
the case from worms. Drunkenness afibcts tho brain by means of the 
stomach, and prussic acid kills by destroying the functions of the ner- 
vous system. The as yet untraccd connexion of all the parta of that sys- 
tem, by means of which, when one part is disordered, a di^nt part he- 
comes disordered also, is physiologically termed sympatliy. Thereby in- 
tending lliat the connexion is a^ yet only known by its effects, and not 
anatomically shewn. 

Dr. llaslam's publicationH on in«i»ity corrnboratc btroiigly sll Law- 
rrjjro'< reasoning. ' ' T V 
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but I am convinced from mj own experience, that very few he^As 
of persons dying deranged will be examined after death, withoat 
shewing diseased structure, or evident signs of increased vascular 
activity. The effect of medical treatment completely corrobo- 
rates these views. Indeed they who talk of, ana believe in, dis- 
eases of the mind, arc too wise to put their trust in mental reme- 
dies. Arguments, syllogisms, discourses, sermons, have never yet 
restored any patient ; the moral pharmacopeia is ^uite inefficient: 
and no real benefit can be conferred without vigorous medical 
treatment, which is as efficacious in these affections as in the dis- 
eases of other organs.* 

" In thus drawing your attention to the physiology of the brain, 
1 have been influenced not merely by the intrinsic interest and 
importance of tlie subject, but by a wisn to exemplify the aid which 
human and comparative anatomy and physiolor^ are capable of 
affording each other ; and to shew how the datafumished by both, 
tend to illustrate pathology. I have purposely avoided noticing 
those considerations of the tendencjr of certain physiological doc- 
trines wliich have sometimes been industriously mFxed up with 
these disquisitions. In defence of a weak cause, and in failure of 
direct arguments, appeals to the passions and preiodices have 
been indul^d ; attempts have been made to fix public odium on 
the maintainers of this or that opinion ; and direct charges of bad 
motives and injurious consequences, have been reinforced by all 
the arts of misrepresentation, insinuation, and innuendo. 

*' To discover truth, and to represent it in the clearest and 
most intelligible manner, seem to me the only proper cAqects of 
physiological, or indeed any other inquiries. Free discussion is 
the surest way not only to disclose and strengthen what is true, 
but to detect and expose what is fallacious. £et ns not then pay 
so bad a compliment to truth, as to use in its defence foul blows 
and unlawful weapons. Its adversaries, if it have any, will be 
despatched soon enough, without the aid of the stiletto or the 
bowl. The argument against the expediency of divulging an opin- 
ion, although it be true, from the possibility of its being perverted, 
has been so much hackneyed, so often employed in the last resort 
by the defenders of all established abuses, that every one who is 
conversant with the controversy, rejects it immediately, as the 
sure mark of a bad cause— as the last refuge of retreatinjg error.'' ' 

So far Mr. Lawrence. Lectures on Physiology, Zoology, and 
the Natural History of Man. 8vo. London, 1819. Pages 105 — 
115. I have already assigned my reasons for making this es- 
tract 80 long. 

* Moral medicine can only act by introducing and exciting new train? 
of ideas and of thought : but these are affections of the brain in fact ; and 
are therefore medicmcs oparating directly on that oigan. All ideas of 
whatever kind, are motions excited in the brain, and there felt or perceiv- 
ed. T. C. 
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I'lie t'oUi>\%iuc ex.tract IVom Mr. Sawrev's edition ot Dr. Mar- 
.^lialPs Morbid Anatomy of the Brain, London, 1815, p. ^09, will 
express my notion of tac functions of the brain and nerves very 
well, except that he has omitted tlie sympathetic action of the ner- 
vous system of excited or depressed states of the parts destined 
to internal organic life» when different from their usual and natu* 
ral states* A morbid excitement or derangement of any viscus 
will affect the state of the nerves belonging to it, and by sympa- 
thy (that is innervation) with them, the general nervous system* 
Hence, the state of the brain, and the ideas that arise in it, will be 
more or less modified by the state of the organic and internal ap- 
paratus destined to keep up life. Hence dreams from indi^stion. 
Hence hypochondria from morbid action of stomach and bowels. 
Hence, tnc associations will, to a certain degree, be modified by, 
and depend on tlie internal state of the body, as well as on exter- 
nal impressions ; and the sensations arising from external impres- 
sion will, to a certain degree, vary witli the general health or dis- 
ease. Hence sensations, ideas, and associations mav arise fron^ 
the state of the internal organs, and are not exclusively dependent 
on external impression. 

The following extract from l}v. Andrew Marshall will shew the 
gjenerally received doctrine relating to the functions and proper- 
ties of tne nerves, the brain, and the nervous system ; ana prove 
that my views of the subject are tlie same with tnat of all well in- 
formeu physiologists of the present day :— 

Observations on the functions of the Brain and Nerves, p. 209. 
" 'riie primary functions of the brain and nerves consist in their 
rcndenng us conscious of the existence and properties of sur- 
rounding objects : and while in tliis world, of the existence and 
properties of ourselves. For altliough things exist with all their 
properties independent of us, and therefore when a man perishes, 
not tlie smallest particle of surrounding nature is annihilated, or 
in the least unhinged by his dissolution, yet it is by our possess- 
ing brain nerves, that the independent existence and properties 
oisurrDunding objects come home to our perceptions. Matter of 
the same form with that of the human body (except the brain and 
nerves) might exist and be animated, but without these organs, it 
would be unconscious of its present t \istcuce,or of the properties 
and various conditions of surrounding nature. 

"Livins systems destitute uf brain shew no signs uf their being 
impressed with any feeling or consciousness. The polypus ac- 
cording to the observations of lialler and others, lus no t>rain or 
nerves: accordingly it appears to perform the motions requisite 
to its preservation by a necessity of which it. seems to be uncon- 
scious. Vegetables also are livins systems, but having no brain 
they appear destitute of sense. They take in, assimilate, and ap- 
ply nourishment, perform secretions, generate and separate heat, 
preserve their own substance from putrefaction, perform motions 
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in conie(}ueiice ot irritations, and produce prolific seed. But all 
these actions seem to lie performea from blind necessity, and with- 
oat any sort of intelligent conscioosness. 

•* But in living systems furnished with a brain and nenres, so 
Ions as they are entire, and in the condition which health nves 
inclrequires, the animal remains sensible of the existence ofrar- 
roanding nature, or susceptible of that consciousness ; but when 
injury is done to the brain, the consciousness c^ the impressions 
resulting from the contact of external matter (of which kind are 
both lig^t and air} is, according to the degree of injury, perverted, 
suspended, or extm^ished, Tet injuries inflicted on other organs 
of tne body, in no wise affect the seiise, unless when they syrapto- 
matically involve the brain. The same comparison, le»aing to 
the same conclusion, may be made in respect to the diseases of 
the brain and other parts. 

^ It must be admitted, that in order to produce peculiar sensa- 
tions, there must be the health and entire structure of the nerves 
in connexion with the brain. For to destrov the extremities of 
nerves, destrojrs the peculiar sensations which these nerves exhi* 
bit whUe remaining sound. If the retina be injured or destroyed, 
vision is impaired or lost ; if the ultimate distribution of the ouEic- 
tory nerves be destroyed, there is no more smell. 

•* Although light smwld be properly refracted, yet if it should 
fidl on the optic nerve before it expands into ratina, it would not 
occasion anjjr vision ; nor would odours, if conveyed to thenolfiu:to> 
ry nerves within the scull, probably, give occasion to smell ; nor 
is it probable that sapid substances would excite a senne of taste, 
if applied to any part of the nerves of taste other than the nervous 
papiuK of the tongue. 

** But necessary as the extremities of the nerves are to the |Hro- 
dnction of peculiar sensations, they cannot be reckoned sentient: 
for if their connexion with the brain be interrupted by compres- 
sion, no peculiar sensation arises from impression on the extremi- 
ties ; but if the compression be removed, the power uf giving the 
peculiar sensation returns. Yet though the compression of the 
nerves interrupts or destroys the peculiar sensations usual! j re- 
ferred to their extremities, a sense of feeling in different modes, 
subsists between the part compressed and the brain : so that the 
power of contributing to a certain degree of sense, which would 
De lost between the ligature and the extremities,survives between 
the seat of the injury and the brain. The sort of feeling so re- 
mainina; is sometimes a sense of obscure touch, sometimes a sense 
of pricking or a sense of pain. 

<* We therefore conclude that there is no manner of sensibility 
in nerves but in connexion with the brain. That the power bV 
which we see, hear, feel, &c. is a power of the brain, the nerve's 
being only a conditio sine qua non of particular sensations refer- 
red to nervous extremities, and the brain being rather the efficient 
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cause of these sensations, and giving susceptibility to a certain 
degree at least to that portion ofnerve left connected with it : — 
roajttbe added, that independent of any conditional impression 
on the nerves, the brain itself, from impressions immediately on 
itself, is sentient ; for let any set of nerves whatever be destroy- 
ed, or let no particular impression, whatever, be made on the 
nerves, a sense of head-ache, vertigo, noise, colors, &c. may l>e, 
and often is produced by disease.* 

** The sphere of cerebral power exerted in conjunction with, or 
in consequence of impressions made on the nerves, is great. By 
the brain being affected through the medium of the eyes, we are 
made acquainted with the color, figure, ma<^oitude, and motion of 
external things placed at a greater or less distance from us. 'i his 
is the sense of seeing : an inlet to human knowledge, at once ne- 
cessary to preservation, and to open a view of the striking and 
beautiful phenomena of nature. 

'* The existence, decree of distance, hardness, and several other 
interesting qualities ot objects placed at a distance, seen or unseen, 
come home to our perceptions, through tremors of the air affect- 
ins the brain through the ear. This is the sense of hearing ; by 
which we are warned of unseen danger, perceive operations of 
nature though unseen, and comprehend the signs or words em- 
ployed by our fellow creatures to express their sensations and 
passions. 

" The qualities of sapid substances, which we are interested in 
perceiving, their sweetness, acidity, bitterness, saltness, and aro- 
matic nature, are perceived, when these qualities, through the 
medium of the tongue, excite the proper sensations in the brain. 
This is the sense of taste. The oualities suggested by taste, con- 
stitute a sort of index of the salutary, innocent, or pernicious 
nature of substances presented as food, ratlier than point out the 
actual composition oi these substances. This sense seems riven 
chiefly with a view to the preser^-ation of the animal ; for by it, 
man is induced to take in wholesome food, and to avoid improper 
and hurtful food : the former being in general agreeable, and the 
latter, disagreeable, at least to a taste not corrupted by luxury. 
It is a common, yet curious ot>servation, that the same nerves 
which are susceptible of impressions from sapid substances, are 
also nerves of touch ; so that a substance in the mouth, is both 
tasted and felt ; its superficial qualities of hardness, smoothness, 

* The cxpcrimentB of Sir fiverard Home and M. Flcurens shew this. 
Moreover, as I have observed before in tliis tract, the organic functiooa. 
which in a healthy state go on without fmxlucing setumtion, in a diseaaea 
slate, or in a state of ffreat excitement, du produce sensation, by affect- 
ing generally the whole nervous apparatus. In a state of over healthy 
excitement, (if I may so express myself,) dreams are sumetimes more in- 
tensely vivid than their analogous waiung sensations. So, deranged 
stomach and bowels* and worms, may produce hypochondria, idiocy, and 
even mania. T. r. 
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Ike being aUo |Mixei Y«d. Tliis conjunction of both senseii, ueem^ 
requisite in the tongue, since a substance taken into the nsoath, 
maybe as hurtful from its superficial qualities, as its roi^ness, 
angles, «dges, &c. is from its acrid, saline, or putrid qualities. 

** The nourishment and refreshment of the body, are farther as- 
sisted by our being enabled to perceive certain qualities of sapid 
substances before we take them into the month. ^ This is doDe by 
volatile particles of the substances affecting the internal parts « 
the nose, and through these the brain. Thus, the sense of smell- 
ina is auxiliarjr to taste, as it admonishes us of the quality of sapid 
substances, before we use them too freely ; as it induces us to 
take in proper food,.which is generally of a pleasant smell, if it 
smells at all ; and as it keeps us from unwholesome food, which is 
generally of a disagreeable odour. Odours are the obiect of diis 
sense ; and different odours affecting the brain through the nose, 
produce different sensations of smell, as either pungent, sweet, 
or putrid, &c. These suggest in -some degree, what may be ex- 
pected from s«i allowing or applying the substance ; but express 
nothing concerning its internal structure or composition. Air b 
the vehicle of odour. 

** To assist vision, and to make amends for its defects, there is a 
consciousness implanted in us of the contact of external things.* 
The nerves that receive the impression from which thisconscions* 
ness results, are almost universally present in the body : and if 
thev remain every where free and connected, in a healthy state, 
wiu an entire and healthy brain, the contact of external things, 
and internal changes, are perceivable in almost every part of ue 
body. Several modes of feeling may be marked : 1st. by the con- 
tact of external tilings with the extremities of the nerves of feel- 
ing, we acquire a perception of the hardness, softness, rouf|;hneas, 
smoothness, heat, cold, figure, mairnitude, pressure, and weif^t of 
whatever is within our reach. iTiis is the sense of tovcA, pnqier* 
ly so called ; the most correct and extensive of all the senses, 
sub8er\'icnt to self-preservation, and supplying man with exact and 
enlarged conceptions of what takes place in nature. 

**2aly. Certain parts of the body occasionally fall into a state 
which gives rise to a particular mode of feeling,* followed by cer- 



*That is, we feel them when they approach us near enough to give 
rise to \}wi scnsatiun. There is no coiii<cioui4n(*&!i diflbront from feeling 
or perception. When tlie retina it* excitcil by tiie lijj^ht of a candle, and 
the motion is propagated aJon^ tiie optic mrveto iu» extremity withiu tlio 
brain, I feel, 1 perceive, I am conscious, of the mipression. \Ve cannot 
be conscious of the actual contact of tJiv bodies, because no particles of 
matter arc in absolute contact. Tiiey recede without solution of continu- 
itv by heat, they contract by cold. A ray of light impinging on a looking 
glass, is reflected, as Sir Isaac Newton has shewn, at the 137th part of 
an inch previous to contact. All this is well illustrated by the diagram 
of Father Boscovich. T. C. 
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tain propensities. These give occasion to actions, which being 
exerted relieve the propensity. Thus a certain languid state of 
tlie circulation through the lungs, gives a peculiar uneasy sensa- 
tion that produces yawning. A sense of irritation in the nose 
gives rise to sneezinz ; a sense of irritation about the glottis to 
cougliing ; a sense o? tickling of the skin to laughter, &c. Some 
of these peculiar modes of sensation have names, and some have 
not. Like other sensations, they admit of no definition. Their 
Anal intention isevident,since they tend to throw off the offending 
cause that produces them. 

** Sdly. Certain parts of the body are constantly in a healthy 
state, peculiarly susceptible of impression ; such as tlie glands 
penis, and some other parts ; the final cause whereof, is also evi- 
dent. 

*' 4thly. All the parts of the body, supplied with nerves, are 
susceptible of impression which gives occasion to sense of pain. 
The impression here arises from whatever hurts, destroys, or 
forms disease ; and the sense excited by it, makes us take pains 
to avoid injury, and get rid of disease. By-the-bye, taking man 
as he is, and admitting the laws of nature at present established, 
to be wise and good, pain is not an evil, but the result of a wise 
and benificent proviaence ; since it tends to preserve our exist- 
ence more unerringly and directly than any other mode of sense 
with which we are endowed* The exciting cause of pain is the 
impression of injury or disease s the efficient cause, the connexion 
of the part so injured or disordered with the brain ; and the final 
cause, the preservation of the animal. These are some of the 
modes of feeling : each of the other senses is also a genus, under 
which are included various modes of the sensation referred to the 
organ. 

** When we compare the different senses together, two or three 
observations occur to us ; one is, that the first four senses take 
place only when certain due degrees of impression are made on 
the extremities of the nerves distributed to that organ. If the im- 
pression be too slijght, no peculiar sense arises; if it exceed in 
measure, instead ofthe sense of seeing, hearing, &c. there is mere- 
ly a sense of pain, llius, the first four senses, when their organs 
are injured, agree with the sense of feeling. Another observation 
is, tliat as the sense of feeling arises from impressions made in 
those parts ofthe body, so it is more difficult to destroy than the 
other senses. When the extremities of the nerves of the other 
senses are destroyed, peculiar sensations connected with them, 
also cease : but tne remaining body of nerves retains a sense of 
feeling: and the extremities of the nerves appropriated to feeling 
only, being destroyed, the extremities of tlic portion left, resume 
the'peculiar susceptibility of the original extremities: thus, in the 
case of W. Scott, whose penis was carried off by a gun-shot, the 
stump of it, which was even with the skin of t£ie puois, resumed 
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the |K!Culiar !»cuaibility of the glans penU : afko Uic cicatrix oV 
Kores in otiier |)arts of tlic bodj, becomes susceptible to impres- 
Bions of touch. 

<' Hut extensive us the sphere of sensation is, and how much 
soever of the universe, it unfolds to human comprehension, the 
powers of the brain are not confined to mere sensation. The braia 
IS likewise the corporeal organ, wliose health and entire stmcture 
are necessarily connected with all intellectual powers, all inter- 
nal senses, and all the passions. 

'* ^lemorif depends on the brain. After living but a few weeks 
in tlic world, exposed to the contact of surrounding things, and to 
light reflected from their surfaces, we cannot avoid recogniung 
sensations, as being mere repetitions of similar impressions from 
the same forms of matter. We recognize the similar seniations^ 
and feel within ourselves, that former! j we were affected exactly 
in a similar manner by the impression on the organ of sense. 
This recognizing of sensations and belief of their being repetitions, 
happens by the same physical necessity with which me first sen- 
sations of the kind we ever had, arose from the original and first 
impressions. We cannot but taste, when sapid substances are 
applied to the tongue ; nor can we pass by the consciousnesStthat 
there is a repetition when the same taste is renewed. This is the 
simplest form of memory : it occurs in an infant a month old» 
when it begins to recognize its nurse. After living longer, con- 
tinually affected with the true sense and impressions of external 
things, and after being masters of more certain^ experience, we 
naturally improve upon the simple memory of a single sensation, 
and acquire gradually a power of recalling a train of sensations^ 
in the order and circumstances in which they were originally per- 
ceived. They are recalled with a belief that they were formeiiy 
impressed upon us, by objects which do not now affect ns. This 
is memory in greater perfection. A faculty which, spiritual as it 
may seem, is seldom exerted, but when it sets off from the vantage 
ground of some assemblin^r, contrary, or otherwise related actual 
bcnsatiunofu present object.- 

" Judgment \s another power naturally founded in sensation. 
For to comnare two sensations together, to glide insensibly into a 
belief tliat they arc compatible, or incompatible in the same sub- 
ject, are as nccei)i»aryconse(|ucnces of having formed the sensation, 
as the sensations were the consequences of the brains having lieen 
aftccteil by the impression. lliUiJ.if you present a red rose, to a 

* Hume, in his Essny on the (\iniicxion and Associatiun of Ideas, and 
Lord Kame in liis Kltuients of Critic ic?in, (Cliapcr on Ideas occurrin"* in 
a train) have scon the same facts and reasoned in the same wav. liiit 
Dr. Hartley hastroatcd the suhject so plainly, and yet so profoundly, lliat 
lie has, in my opinion, exhausted it : tlic objoctions of modern sciolists to 
*!iat irrcn* mnn iiotwithstandinir. T. C, 
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lIuUI wIiu never lias seen one before, but wlio lias seen a while 
rose, it has immediately the complete sensation of'a red rose: and 
if it can speak it will express a ludgment and belief that it is a 
red rose. .This is the birtJi of juoKment 

" The power of reasoning in like manner grows out of sensa- 
tion. For, let a jouth after some experience of the properties of 
things, be supposed master of two Jistinct independent percep- 
tions, but not to have experience enough to incline him to abelicfi 
that thej are naturally and properly compatible in the same ob- 
*ect, what resource has he ? If the determination interests him, 
\e naturally and immediately recollects a known third percep- 
tion, with which one of the two sensations is known from experi- 
ence to agree : and with this third recollected perception, he is 
insensibly drawn to compare the other perception. 

" Let it be inquired, will the eating ot the berries of the deadly 
nightshade kill me ? I run back to some conception allied to the 
question ; as that these berries poisoned one of my neighbors. I 
know that I am of the same nature with that neighbor ; so that at 
the berries poisoned him, and I am of the same nature with him, 
I conclude, as a matter of experience, that they will kill me. 

" In the same manner mi^nt we trace/aiicy ; the power of aXh 
slraetion ; and the power oi classing thinzs, to their origin from 
actual sensation ;* but that is at present declined. I would only 
remark, that all intellectual powers whatever, depend as much on 
the brain for their ejcertion, as simple sensation does : for living 
systems furnished with no brain, discover as little reason, &c. as 
they do sense : and injuries done to tlic brain of the nature of 
tliose enumerated atrave, while they hurt or suspend sense, hurt, 
suspend, or pervert tlie powers of memory, reason, judgment, &c. 
Nay, in some injuries and diseases of the brain, the powers of in- 
telfect are more deranged than those of pure sensation. Maniacs, 
ju whom it has been proved, that the brain is topically aflTected, 
and probably always in fault, are often exact in particular sensa- 
tions, but err widely in judgment and reasoning. A sufferer too 
under the operation of the trepan, is found sometimes possessing 
feeling, but erring in reason ; and refers the whole operation, and 
all that is said and done, to some other person.t 

m » 9 • v tf 

" All the internal senses also depend on the brain, and on tbr 
perceptions which we cannot help receiving, as we live under the 
rontinual contact and impression of external things. These are 
naturally stems, from which the various additional senses called 
iutemal, branch off. >Vc c:tnnot hear bounds agreeable in com- 
■■■ ■-— ■ ■ ■ ■ ■*— ■ I ■■ I _ - ' ^ 

^Dcetut Tracey has done tliij!.— T. C 

* I hs'.T omiUed here s dwinisition of nbout a papc im-l « hJilf nn tLr 
nBiurc of our hcnscof beauty : which di'J net sPDCar to mt ncrc^jarv ts 
•bcchoinot'rcisoainr ' *" T C 

a: 
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bitiatioi), witliout a sense of harmony. ^Ve cannot see the torni 
uf regularitv ut* parts, and the color of most flowers, witliout be- 
lieving; them to be beautiful : nor understand the signs by which 
our fellow creatures express or betray their feelings, without a 
belief, that they in return comprehend our signs : nor witness 
their actions witliout approving some of them, and blaming o titers. 
This is the physical birth of the senses called intertial, which 
seem to be peculiar to man : and they also depend on the brain. 
For not to dwell on other instances, if the most delicate and 
chaste female be seized with a phrenitis, she loses her habitual 
sense of delicacy : and if injury or disease in the brain induces 
mania, the maniac ceases to icel tlie obligations of morality. 

« The distinction of sense into external and internal, does not 
go to discriminate tlie two sets of sense; for tliey are equally in- 
ternal and external. Nothing farther can be understood than 
that the one set of internal senses is excited when external 
things affect the organs of sense: but tlie other does not immedi- 
ately rcauirc the impression of external things to produce them. 

*< Lastly, all the passions and appetites depend on the brain, for 
their corporeal organ. Objects whose properties come home to us 
through tlic primary sensations, do not leave us in a state of in- 
difierencc. The primary perceptions give birth to senses called 
internal ; and the internal senses to appetites, passions and to- 
litious. These depend upon tlie brain: not only because they 
grow out of sense, which depends on that organ, but because when 
the brain is injured or diseased, it is founa equally or more se- 
verely to alter, pervert, or extinguish passions and appetites. 

<* In phrenitis, no alteration is more remarkable than alteration 
and disorder in the passions. This will appear from an unusual 
apprehension of imaginary evils, an unusual anxiety about friends, 
and unusual hatred against enemies. I once saw a phren tic patient 
with Dr. Pitcairn, some of his senses were lost; taste in particu- 
lar. But his regard for his wife was expressed in a tempest of 
passion ; it was the rage of love : at otiier times he had the most 
delicate, yet ^oundlcss jealousy. Maniacs in the exacerbation of 
tlieir complaints, arc pretcrnaturally irasicible or furious; they go 
into fits of devotion with a fervour and religious awe, of wliicli 
sound reason is hardly susceptible. 

*' There is a remarkable peculiarity in tlie state of the brain, 
observed as a law of tlie animal economy, which is, that the exer- 
tion is subjected to a periodical suspension more or less complete, 
called sleep. It is a complete suspension of tlie power of the 
live senses, and of the action of the voluntary muscles ; for in sound 
sleep, particular sensations do not occur, nor are the powers 
which grow out uf sensations exerted. But, in unquiet nights, 
though no actual sensation occurs, no immediate impression on 
any organ of a peculiar sense being perceived, the powira of 
iiif^inorv. fanov, reason, and juduMuent, with various internal son- 
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>c» and |hi»sloiis, are tlitlicriMitlv exeitod. I'iiev iiKKOcii iti ati 
unusual \vay> nut for want of reason, but from want ot'aclual ^on ■ 
sations to correct wrong; jiK!<j;nieut» and to direct all these pow- 
ers according; to the reality of thinjjs.* 

" Theeflectof A'/^'f/; is to restore the power of tiie brain and nerves. 



*The brain, ns the chief scat of the nnn-o!!.-* apparatus, is liable to bo 
affected by impressions nmdo bv oxtornal objects on tlic scnsoH — by any 
preternatural or morbid state ot'tht; orj?an itself— by any Hymptithetic af- 
fection with the intoninl oriruns or vicera — and bv the state in which it is 
put by the various as-sociatioiis of past impressions, llcncu \\hen nior- 
bidly excited, as in the lower st'ites of phrcn ills, apoplexy, or f^out, sensa- 
tions lyrise both tsleeping and waking, that would net occur in its conunon 
state ; the impressions and associations are ulterad and modiijcd, and all 
intellectual processes arc corrospondently deranged, ^\'hy ? Uecausn 
accordinrf to the acknowledged axiums ol'tho schools, the character of 
the recipient determines tiio mode of reception of the thing rrceived : 
quicquid rtcipitur^ ren'pihtr ad modum ricipinith. Hence Air. Owen of 
Lanark is right in supposing that man is the creature of the circumstances 
in which he is placed. Suppose four human beings witii organs similar- 
ly constituted iii all respects iit ten yi-ars of ago, one bred tiji among th^ 
Brachmins of IJindodtan, ono as a Miissulnnn at r'un.slantmople, one 
omong the straitest sect of Calvini^tic Heccders, and one uunmg the Sa- 
vans of Paris : it is manifest, the iinpn-s^ions and ns.'<(.<ri-itii)ns tn which the 
nervous systems of these being-^ would be rL'speclively exposed from the 
age often to the age of filly would be oxtremcly tlifl«?ront : their intellec- 
tual powers would be diflcrent, and the eliiM't of motives ii!jd of evidence 
upon them, would be as various as their various educaticjiH. For I sub- 
nut the following reasoning as unanswerable. The brain (place Uie seat 
of sensation wherever you please) is subject to the laws of the animal 
economv: it is passive in receiving iuiprc'^sions : the .stat*^ of the brain i» 
inodilicd by tJie mipressions it receives : tin.' st.it-.! of its associations of 
impressions with ideas, of ideas with idoai<, depends ujtun the actual state 
of the brain, however pn.)daccd: all the intL'llectua! powers consist of, and 
depend on, the associations of ideas (that i?^, of ns«c»cinted motions excit- 
ed or occurring in the seat of sensation:) hence all intellectual powers 
and processes, whether tii pottntia or in nrtv, arc.* dependent on the state 
of the brain or seat of seiHution ; and then.' fore on tlie cireumstances 
whicli have produced this involuntary state of the orgmi, whatever those 
circumstances may have been. 13ut h:t us t-ike fur granted a Soul. 
Then if tlie brain can thus modify the Soul, and ihe Soul thus modify the 
brain, are not both the one and the other nialeritsl— .siihjoct to the laws of 
organic matter ? \Vhaf then do you gain by introducing this creature of 
metaphysical fancy — this hypothesis which arlds no force, and removes no 
difficulty ? Which must act upon mutter, and be acted on by matter, to 
make its existence evident? Which those who believe in it, acknowl- 
edge to be a mere ens ralionis.^ Which has never been seen, felt, 
heard, or understood ? Which is not cognizable by any human inlet of 
knowledge ? Whose introductions and pretension's can be well traced 
to tlic power it oilbrds the clergy over the conduct and belief of their 
fellow creatures? And which can derive no countenance from the words 
or QCtioDB of Christ or his Acrostics, or the general belief of the Christian 
world for at least four centuries oft^r Christ r T. (\ 
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Judepcndent of the bcaiiug up of actual sciisaliun, the iuu:»culai' 
parts in themselves require pcrioilical suspension or abatement of 
their energy. Long continued actual sensations, strong sensations 
lasting but for a short time, suffering of moderate pain for a long 
time, or intense pain for a short time, much thinking, pursaioff a 
long train of abstract reasoning, great exertions of memory, &c. 
gradually blunt the powers of the brain and nerves, and a cessa- 
tion of actual sensation occurs : and, if in tliis insensible state, otli- 
er powers of tlie brain be exerted, their exertion is less fatiguing 
than when we are awake, because in sleep, their exertion is not 
fixed or regulated by attention, which is one of the most fatiguing 
powers of the brain. In like manner, long continued muscular 
action of the volunAry muscles, induces a sort of inability in Uiem« 
and in sleep their energy is restored. On awaking after a due 
length of time spent in sleep, all the powers of the brain, and the 
energy of the muscles are rebtored in a proper degree. 

^ 1 cannot quit this part of tlie subject without observing that 
all the powers proved to belong to the brain, are equally peculiar 
in their nature. To be conscious of the iigure of a circle, or ih^ 
colour of a flower, is as refined and wonderful a power as reason- 
ing is. And though these powers to the vulgar belief are a neces- 
sary consequence of an impression on the organ of sense, they 
have as little resemblance to such impressions, as reasoning in an 
abstract manner has.* 

« There are yet two other questions, which seem necessary to 
be considered. First, whether the brain properly so called, and 
the cerebellum^ medulla spinalis, &c. possess equal sentient pow- 
ers Pt ^^ doi|bt can remain that they do, when we consider that 



* This passage seems to allude favorably to Berkely^s hypothcsia. In 
fact, the external world is an hypothesis to account for our sensations ; 
but an hypothesis to which wc ajc irresistibly driven by the laws of the 
animal economy, which conipcl us to resort to it. Doubtless, as our au- 
thor says, there is as mucli uifiiculty involved in the fact of sensation or 
perception, as in any process of reasoning. They arc both processes de- 
pending on the properties of tlic bodily organ employed in them: proper- 
ties, which we can no more explain than we can explain tiie cause of 
life, electricity, or gravitation. These are all properties belonging to the 
substance with which we find them connected. In like manner, percep- 
tion or sensation, thought, volition, &c. ore properties of the substances 
with which we find them connected. If tlie latter require a Soul to ex- 

Slain them, so do the former ; no good reason exists in one case, that 
oesnotin the other. If gravitation be au essential pn%v.rty of any giv- 
en mass or matter, so is perception and thought of the nervous apparatus 
of the human being; and for the like reason in both cosen, viz: we see 
them constantly accompanying each otlicr. T. C. 

t Further experiments are necessary to determine this. Those of 
{Sir Everard Home and M. Fleurens, if followed up, would odsuredly 
throw light on the functions peculiar to the various parts of this organ. ' 

T. C. 
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uiiole iiia*!i lliev happen. vc.u-* v :»:cl-.. :. ?*Lfo- : : . .: f :T.^*:^ .-; 
or arc accumpaTiit (1 vin v:.'r-.' • X'lr:.::.? -f : •: r :^:: l* >:-v- 
ers. But t*i*? !J*'i*c uiar ui? •: i- - '• & ♦?: »r '• . >•-». t ? * : : s» ZiL--^ 
arc aftcctrd \*'.ic!s "ive f : :: '. :. r.envr r.i: *w:*: ♦ : t •..'.♦.li- 
tarv muscle-. Ah si! :r;-f .r fri.iiTri'it ••.-.*..• "i*: ^ ill- 
er in the brain, cere W.- .", r.r .i .•:: -.rs.**. £?: ti-:.: L::.la- 
lis. A man i« ki!f»H? 'j i.i'.j • • •»-: -. -- - ^ r-i:. 7' t i*-r- 

rcst bull i* instar.'lv ki... - 1*3 " ' -^ -' - - *^' -' '*"••-;.' I'f'i*^' 
the first \etebra, av! : v :••*>• - • */- : •.- - : -i"-.-. :-.Lr'-iiL 
nccipili* iti^o tl.t t>-;;.!.:.i' :: ••: f •? v-ir':- . •. -: m •.' A ' • - :•' ti: 
i* kiltiMl ill t'ltf §a!!it.' T!iir.::<". U •>•:! \^'- j:--'. l - : r:. tsl* 
killed by a ••••ot I'rirn'jj*! \\\.» ca'j :i»."jj.:.:. L.^:!', ".• r-\-il s^i- 
ticnt pciwer of tise^e liiflertrrit p'^rTi'^r,^ ;• c-ilr.Crd, jj t'.-.r ^'-'^-IC 
origin to ner^cr* of particubr or^ar.* of -e' -►?. l.e j.'ili'r.Tei 
nerves to the no»e and eye*: t'!•f'.e^t.'^>t'.;»JTl :> f.* •^.r*. m.^cics 
of the face, the ton;^je and the tv-e-.u T^.e rr.e*' .ilia o:):»>r:»ata 
j^ves nerves to the ear; f.e K>?du!iA *pi?.jl'5 to t.- ciiK.e* and 
ikin of most of th*» bod%-. 

" The >r'fo««/ question i?, wliether t'.e ^vl;.ile »uii-t2nce of the 
brain, ctf rebel fum, be equally sentient? Tiie nc-rve* proceed 
from the medullary, not the cineriii'js-9 pirt. T;iia cor.linuity of 
substance, compared \\ ith t'*.** effect* .»f tyjfis, dividinz, or de^iroy- 
inj; nerves, rentiers it prubabW*, li^at .t is* pi'iocipaily tiie medullary 
parts of the brain, which are the oriti:in ot tht? power a^cribed to iut 
The medullary substance of all the p<irtion» form one continuous 
mass ii» apparently fibrous, the fibre«* liein^ incredibly minute^ 
convolvetl in regular intricacy, apparently without beginning, and 
ending no where but in the extremities of the nerves. The. two 
hemispheres of the brain communicate by transverse medullary 
banils, and by the union (d* their crura ; while the medullary cruRi 
of cerebellum, blend uith the medullary crura of cerebrum', &c. 

'< In th'.* next place, iu Mailer's experiments on living; animals, 

*This ex{KTuiiunt ••f Vt»saUu.s Dr. \V. Ilunlyr u.«ed to exhibit to his 
class on a jackass, li is tijo Spaiash mMd«.' ofkiliiiiir, niit only at their bull 
fi^htH, but aiiuin[; iJu-ir butchers ; ami it is doubtU s.s a Jininano one. T. C. 

t There are somi? facts t»t'l»*si«'n:< of tlio brain, that have not yet been 
explained. Many are coUoet^'d on dubious authority by Dr. Forriar. in 
hid letter to Th. 1%»oj)ct, Ksq. in the fjiirlh vuhniie of the Manclu'ster 
Trans'ictiuud ; luid many on better authority by Sir Kverard llonie. 
Anatuiiiistit and phy^I• 'loffi.-t.-, however, a;:riM' in con.-iderin(;tiirse anom- 
alies as not nulitatinif an-aiiM th<* |;*Mii.Tal |)«i>iti>>ii. Future experiments 
may u ell explain tliem. We are in the iutaiuv ol'ineduliarv phvHiolojyy 
as yet. ' ' T. C. 

f Gall «&L Spurzhciurs anatomical exhibit iuns of the ^•trn^tnrc of the 
brain, I apprchcud, have settled the fibrtius nature of the nitduUary sub- 
sUncCtin the way nearly as Marshall Imn Ktate/i it. The other parts of 
♦hnr rraniolojfy ore not yot so rlmr. I' *' 
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; illlV>.<r.-iit ik-^rccul s.ii^iljiiin- ot dirtur- 
apjiinivil that tlic victim of U'u in'|uirv. 



iUslKUIvil luiJi'K'l'Mi.:i'. 

i-nt iMirts (il' till.' bitilv, I ^ . , 

inaiiiri'iilcil m<i>t cviiii'iit si;;iis nl' pnin, anil fell into inwt riuleut 
COnvuNiiiri*. Mlii-n llie iin;'lnl!.ir_v stib»t;inr(- i.l" ilie brain wis 
incrccil or bniki-n <lowii : bu! iliat i'ipsp sviisploma "cre Icsi con- 
udermUe wWn thi- iiiinrv was roiilini-'I'ti) tlit ciiirritnus sub- 
Btence.* Airi'li-ntal ilijn'rii'it sci'iii aKii i>i liiirt or di-i>rtli'r ?«nsc, 
aCcnnlin-: as tlicv rxti-ml tlu-ir cllW-ts tn tlii' niL-ilulliirv subslancr. 
A blow u[i llic uiVr I'-" t "' »'"■ '»■•»•'■ ''"*•* "'>' *■'"" ^" »U'l»l^nl.'>". 
u a blutv ii(>;ir llii' bj<i- »(' tlip stull ; llit> (ini-ritinuH substance 
abouniliii-i in (lie iipiirr jmrt ; tlit? iitcoullarv bciit^ osu-rior in the 
basil of tlie i>ncL-[i)iuUiiii. 

" Ifjuil^ini'tit niav bt- fonncil from one or two tasnf, n fractan- 
with tlq>rL-:>Miiii ol' llic iis Iroiii is causes IciS stupor tinn a fracture 
witit tlrprcsniiiTi III tlio imrictal bones — tlic anterior lubes of tbc 
brain bcin;; Mijipifiti'il on tlio orbitiir jirorcssei o>' the t'runtal 
bones: but tin- niidillc |Kirt ■•I'llie hrinii|ihiTr4 ^raTitalin;; on the 
whole mcilulhrv siib^-tatice Iwltiw, tlie coM)|ii-i:N«i<m must extend 
ill iullucnce tu th,- wliob-. Tliciie ii|iini.>ti!i are slreii>:tliened tty 
the caseufa KulUicr. ulio recovered atii-r bring shot Ilirousli the 
fore part of (lie cranium ; and from another i» wh' m a piece ot 
IhelKirrel of a !>iin, uas beaten tntiitlieri-sura magna svlvii, where 
it rcnnincil Imi i!;iv-. *wi]iii\ii;irn ^ili^■llt svinptoiiisbcin:; lod^'d 
L-hiellv in tlic- I'ir^'i iliir., . miIimuiuc. 

■' Kroin iIr'S'. niiMN.-t:iiK-.>, il i> .".,' Ik.KmI. tli.it ii' nie.'.nll..- 
rv subsiaiici-ai 'In' iimi;iii nfiliv iiei\i'-, i-. ]>riiici|i;illv t"nci.'iiic-i 
ill the fiiticlioti' ii-rrilK-d To tht- l>i .liu ; :,iii] n it wtiLilil'throv ;^r<.M'- 
tr light on l!ie Htltjcit to ik-i.noiin: tin- mmi i.f llie soul. v. c wmld 
allege tliul the wliule )iiviliillai'v Mili^t^iitn- It X'auI ^c^it.'' 
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il, i/ il troulil Ihniie ^r< all r iiiehl n;i the luliji,!. What 



II Ur- linH-'di'iiN '•( tlie hniiti, by tlie ifU)i|io^ition ol 
^ . t.illjr uiid ciisL-iitially diMiinilar iii its nature) 
and Jinvio^ no ci>iiiiiii>ii pmjHrty with ilie iiinttor of wliich llie bnin if 
composed.' Ihit if the >-i'al of jtio Smil (j<- in tlte iiiedullan- siibKlouCkS 
then htm the Siiiil :ill(>iv|iru]K'rtii'M>i'iimti-'r.aiiili«inuteriul. ' For having 
celatiou to, aiiJ OL'cii[iyi[i;,' hjuic", iiiiil Hjiiice loo irf n lU'teniiinnte fonu. 
then has tlic Suiil suhdily, vxt-n-iun. uiiilii»iin.> : ami n^ tlie S.'iil if jiiaei-i! 
there to act upmi ili<- bruin, uhc lius the eouiiiii<n pr»pentcs^<f all .mailer. 
attrtctiiMi ani) re[iiiljioii, iiit<.i uliji-h nil nclii>ii tinun tiialtenbvcoinnin]! 
.■.<n9ent)e:iiil>.T''^..!v.l. ' T. '" 



iiiiil utiiii; -iiiiii: time incliuocl to uctiini : utid i^ tlius liucillurtlic 
|ilacc III! Iiolih ill (he tiVili'in of ii:it>ire.' 

"It is uimvccMMirViVcprL'SUiiK', to |;iiun1 tlie account i|;ivcn, by 
suLjjiiiiiiiij; th:itwlii'ii weevil tlii: bruiti tlic solcitrguii of Muaalion, 
auilurall the |)im'(.'ri niiiirrmlilvd tu H'liiiatioii, we oiily mean tlio 
sole ciirpureal orgiiii. fnrrLMsuti nnil tlic tt'sliinotiy uf Uutl de- 
clare, that ill mail theif is an ifiimati-rial Hubstaiice, whirli has a 
Bh.iiv ill pi-ircptiuii, rhitikini;, anil rL-iiRuiiHij;, Sic, — a mini) uiiitcil 
uilii thu Uiain. [Iiit an inifuiiy into ilii: tiuiiianSuul, is iiut with- 
in llic ilc^ii;n iil' tliin p.itii'i'. In this account ol'thc braii), no men- 
tion is niaifu uf tin: Siiil, liecau-tu it is utily the curpiiu-al ut^n of 
tile pouerg es|ilaine(), that \m; am cui initio ring. That thcro is a 
soul nithiii us,a3 wfllus an uiuniputviit s|iint. that tills, austaina, 
anil actudU'9 the univcrHc, I liiinly hi-liuve, Nii Ii<ks ilit I bt-licvc 
so fi'uiu rcaMiti, than fruiii tin; ^avreil inonninvni i nf tliviiic ia^ipi- 
rati'in. Hut it is t<i be ubsiTVL-il, thut in this slatt>nf uurciidtvucp, 
noact ul' the luiii'l, cjn be, tji- ever is eserteii, without a corrcH- 
puniliijg eonilition oliiuner in (lie bruin. Drain ami Soul, thou^ 
it is nuktiuwii ti> ^■>, !iii» thi'v are united, are joint ngvnis ia this 
world, 'i'lie power and lit-aHli ul" (lie loi uu-r, in every ciercijic of 
sense,] udj* me tit, uicmury, pii-'>ion,&e> in iiidi-iienaably nccesaary, 
aod cijualTy su with (he'preaeiice of the mind. Beiides, the brain, 
and not the Soul, is the primer ubject of medical or surgical treat- 
Uieiil. Had we intruiliieeu the mind into our discussion, we must 
Itavc thrown the brain itito the baek •;i'uunil ; or have cncumbcreil 
the narration, with a CMUFtant «:uui>lin;;oi'brairi and luiud.'-t-ii. 344, 

Thus far,Di-.Mar>hal1.<>n the functions of the braiiiaiid nerves. 
It is m;iuil'e<it th:it lie, like llr. Kush, and many otherii, was a niat«. 
rialist; but wa> ri>ti'aijied by jiopular preiuiliee, from bringing 
the whole (I'uih into ojien day. I cannot blame him. Who can 
see the obli>i|Uy cuiineelcd with thu character of .Mr. Lawrence, 

* llnrc .mil the ;%»i".,/-,ff,v..l'i:ii.- fri'LUI.' nriti-r ; to nil or»hieh(8uL- 
j>;c[ til the hinH.-Hiiii]S wliichL linve 'Xiin^-ei! in tiiei".' nuU>s] I aiiliscribc, 
lis uii excellL'iil c.iii>]i'<iiiliii:ii <il' thut brotxli '>t' Mi-tn)>I.vs:e» ralleil Iilcoln- 

S>: an.Ih.yi.ii.lHli e-imi.Hri.-'.m e.>iiv.-viii- ili.it n.'iil l:iio« UA'n wliieh 
r. Uu^ld Siewjirt, witli Ins iii-.'l:i|>li}vii'a( |ipiieti--iiri of llie came 
Rctuiiil at liis lieci!., nii.1 eu^.Tn^-it^'iK-tii'ientii). .M<ire is tu bclcaratfnnu 
Itii^ sumniary of Dr. Mar^iull, vl ^-ninne t^yr<i'ilu;fieiduictaphyiiic*,tbui 
from all the pages of iunity ot'tliu wrih'M suuiucbiuvu^uBmoDfftluMC 
who read without thinking. A luuii who will reparole nictnjihynct ftwn 
pliv4iolo);y, in nut to be rcuuned with. T. C. 

f I eoiisi tier all tlist ruUons of Ur. .V'lrvAnK from thccnd of thtapua- 
nrapli,D«a Fieriticc on th'' ahuruf i>riiileucc to popular [irejudicv. Itaw- 
rrnrtidericUibwnfor reiiisingtoiiny (liiMhinuap; tothufiricatliood; ind 
iiimt dwgnccfulit ia tu.i'jrrnitA4h>liavccneuuraj;tJ thiKhucandciTof 
ipiontiee and bijolry ajpiin^t a lullow ]>rofeir<nT, in practical kn<i*]eap< 
of hw urufc-ii>n u' l.'a^t hi-' •'■luahsiid iiinr"|i'.->i.i|j:i. -'i'liiir»"i!peided- 
y hi- sunerl. r, ' 'l'..-. 
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liotwithstandins his eminent learninjg, industryi and professional 
skill and knowledge, without excusing the writers, who shelter 
themselves from the jellings of the bigots, set on by priests whose 
interest it is to cry out, " Great is Diana of the Ephesians r" If 
the present clerical combinations in which all sects join, however 
discordant on other subjects, should succeed to bring on again the 
night of ignorance, (which [ much fear will be the case,) the advo- 
cates of truth, must rest contented with having deserved the suc- 
cess thev could not obtain. 



TH: JEFFERSON TO DR. COOPER. 

I received, a day or two ago, a small pamphlet on Materialism, without 
any indication from what quarter it came : but I kuew there was but one 
person in the United States capable of writing it, and therefore am at no 
loss to whom to address my thanks for it and assurances of my high es- 
teem and respect. 

Mo2fTicELLO, March 29, 1824. 
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Oy THE ASSOCIATION OP IDEAS. 



^o little attention has been paid of late days to that proi'ouiid 
and important bwilk^Iiartlfif^s observations on man, first publisilied 
in two vols. 8vo. 1749, that I am tempted to state some of the 
leading facta relatin;;to the Association of Ideas, so well explain- 
ed in that treatise. Dr. Jos. Priestley brought this work into no- 
tice among his followers ; and the Zoonomia of Dr. Darwin is main- 
ly founded on the doctrines of Hartley, Brown, and <iirtanner. 
The doctrine of association has received also much attention in 
the writings of Condillac ; but I do not find that Hartley's book is 
noticed by any of the modern French ideologists or physiologists, 
Cabanis» l)est*ut Tracey, Richcrand, Mnjcndie, Adelon or Brous- 
^ais : but tlicre seems to be almost as much neglect and ignorance 
amon^ the French physiologists of what the Kng;lish have done, as 
there is of what the l^renchhavc done, among the Englisli. 

The following brief sketch will by no means supercede the ne- 
cessity which 1 consider every well informed physiologist and 
ideologist to be under, of j)erusing witli attention the first volume 
of Hartley's work ; to which, notwithstanding its hypothetical su- 
perfluities hardU know any book in the language superior, in pro- 
found and accurate reasoning, and extent of application. Priest- 
ley abri<{ged it ; but the book itself is so condensed in matter and 
manner, tnat it should be read as Hartley wrote it. His theory of ". 
vibrations first suggested by8ir Isaac Newton, misconceived and ! 
niisrt*presented by superficial readers, may be true or not true ; \ 
1 incline to agree* to it; but the facts roluting to the extensive as- 
sociation of sensations with sensations, of sensations with ideas, 
(if ideas witii ideas, and of both with muscular and other corpore- 
al motions both antoinntic and voluntary, instinctive and intellei- 
tual, healthy and diseased, arc perfectly undeniable : t!iey aie nut , 
theory, but fact. 

'I'he association of ideas was first noticed by Mr. Gay in a dis- 
sertation urefixed to king^s Origin of Kvil, anil atterwardsbv Mr. 
Ijockc in his Treatijie on the Human I'liderstanding.book il.ch. 
.;j. Hartley's book is noticed by the .Scotch metaphysicians in 
the superficial and flippant manner that might be es|>ected from 
persons who either could not or would not take the |i;iin9 of uu- 
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(lersiaiidiug it. But Messrs. Rcid» Os'Aald, Bcattie, Dugalu 
SStewartj and Thomas Brown, have had tlieir day. Thej are fa- 
' vorites with tlie clergy, for thej are of the orthodox school of ide- 
(olbgj; thcjr are ontologists and psychologists; they offend no 
I popular prejudices; they run counter to no clerical doctries ; they 
' express due horror at the tendencies of heterodox metaphysics'; 
i their style of writing is for the most part gpod, frequently m'arked 
\ by elegance and taste ; while the dogmatism that pervades their 
pages of inanity is well calculated to impose upon the numerous 
. class of readers who are content to reatf without thinking. But 
the progress of accurate physiolosjr, has destroyed them: the 
/thinking, part of the public which ultimately ^ves the tone to the 
] much larger part that does not think, is weaned with toiling 
through pages aflter pages of figurative words and phrases without 
' distinct meaning, and calls aloud for facts in the matter, and pre- 
' cision in the language. I was induced to draw up the following 
sketch originally, from perusing the elements of criticism of Dr. 
Blair and Lord Kame, during my course of lectures on this sub- 
ject, in the college over which I preside ; and from observing how 
much more satisTactorily the principles they attempt to develope 
might have been explained and illustrated, had they known any 
^ thing of the doctrine of the Association of Ideas. Thus, all the 

\ confusion and obscurity in Lord Kame's account of ideas occur- 

. * ring in a train, and connected with preceding ideas — his labour- 

ed and not very clear explanation of what he calls t(fea/pr^s> 
^ , . ence — of emotions, passions, sympathies and sympathetic emotions 

*-of emotions similar to each other— of emotions connected witli 
music — and many others, rank among the plainest cases of asso- 
ciation. Dr. Jos. Priestley was aware of the influence of this doc- 
trine on these subjects, and has noticed its application in his 
" Lectures on Oratory and Criticism" which have added notliing 
else to Blair and Karnes. Although aware of its utility^ he -has 
made but little use in his lectures of tiiis doctrine comp^ed with 
its manifest extent of application, for want as 1 conjecture of suffi- 
cient acquaintance with physiology. 

In statins the following outline of the ** Association of Ideas,'' I 
do not profess to advance any theory either of my own, or of oth- 
ers. I state plain, well known, undeniable facts ; familiar to e\e- 
ry physiologist who has ever turned his attention to the catenation 
of stimulations and motions in the nervous fibre, but utterly dis- 
regarded by the tribe of metaphysical logomachists, who never 
dream that the phenomena of the body, are of any use in explain- 
ing or accounting for the phenomena of mind. This class of wri- 
ters, are content to decry an opinion, if its tendency, immediate or 
remote, be what the clergy call heterodox, and dangerous ; as all 
opinions are, whose tendency is to lesson the influence of that or- 
der of men, or expose the management by which they hold the igno- 
rant in suLjection. What is orthodoxy, and what is heterodoxy r 
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f>dn\ Lord bandu'ich iuauebate upon tliccurjioiaiioii anti iciiiuii>. 
Orthodoiy my lord, saitl Bishop Warburtou, is iwy tloxv ; hetero- 
doxy b another man^s doxy. It is hi<^h time to discard the en- 
quiry, what is the tendency of an opinion, and substitute in lieu oC 
it, tile question, %vhat is tfie fact and the trut)i ? these can never 
have a bad tendency ; though the bigots wlio imprisoned Galileo^ 
and discarded I^awrence and Macartney, thought otherwise. 
What is the motto of trutii ? Give us day light and fair play. 

llie outline of the doctrine of the ^iss^xiation of Ideas, then, is ^ 
as follows : 

When an impression, or stimulation, is applied to any sentient 
extremity, it is propagated by some kinu of motion along the 
course o1 the nerve to the btain. 'ftie motion thus propagated 
along the course of the nerve toward the brain, has been subject 
to the followin«| suppositions : 

1st. 'I'hat it IS a vibratory motion— an oscillation o( the body - 
or cord of the nerve. Mut this is not the opinion of Sir Isaac 
Newton»or Dr. Ilartlcv, or of any author of note with whom lam 
acciuainted ; though it lias i^orantly been imputed to Hartley: 
anu it is unlikely m itself» since the nerves are noUiing like the 
Htretched cords of a harpsichord : they are comparatively sof^ 
boilies imbedded in soft bodies. 

52dly. That the minute particles of which the nerves are com- 
posed, arc put into a vibratory motion which is propaigated along 
the whole substance of the ner^e in the same way. This seems 
to have been llartley^s opinion. It may be so, but we have no 
sufficient proof to establish the existence of this kind of motion in 
the nerve. He calls in aid Sir Isaac Newton^s Ether; but that is 
hypothesis. 

* 3d I v. The nerves iiave been supposed to secrete a very subtle 
fluid, which is the subject of these successive impulses or vibra- 
tions ; but this fluid has never been shewn, or its nature ascertain- 
ed, or its mode of receiving and communicating impressions, in 
any satisfactory manner explained. 

4thly« It is rendered probable, (but by no means certain) that 
the galvanic fluid is t!ie agent on tliis occasion : from the electric 
powers of the torpedo, gymnotus elcctricus, silurus electricus— 
from the experiments on'digestion, and respiration by Dr. Wilson 
Philips, Dutrochet, and othei-s — and from the observations of Al. 
LeGallois. But this opinion is yet nn opinion only, founded, so 
far as it goes, more distinctly upon facts than the others, but by 
no means ascertained. 

Yet, as tlie table can make no impression on the medullary sub- 
stance of which my brain is composed, but by some medium of 
communicated motion, it is absolutely certain, that the motion oi 
sometliing or other moved on tliis occasion, roust of necessity take 

I dace. There can be no motion but of something moved. By the 
»rain, I mean those portions of medullary substance so calle<Cthat 
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liie tails uljaci' veil |M»ltit out :1s iiii luiliii^ xUv scut ui' iutolloct : liic 
cerebrum, or fore part of the brain — the cerebellum, or hiiicJ pan. 
ami tlie nicclulia oblongata : altogether, torm'mg the encc|)halon. 
The brain (as is said) appears from observations on the fcetus, to 
be graduallr formed by c)onu::ition of the spinal marrow. The 
nerves are N>r the most part in pairs, and the brain also is for the 
n)Ost part duplicate, as Gall and Spun&hcim have observed. As 
Tct, no ap|)aratushas been traced.by means whereof the electrical 
or the galvanic fluid is secreted, or accumulated in land aniraals, 
as it is in the fishes before mentioned. When the motion, whate- 
ver it be that takes place, is in some way or other communicated 
from the tientient extremity of the finger, for instance, to the me- 
dullary .substance of the brain, (as above explained) it is there felt, 
or as \he now adopted phrase i^, perceived. Every sensation, 
therefore, is essentially, a motion in tiik draix' rtRCEivED. 
This is so true, that it is expressly acknowledged and tau*jht by 
all the late physioIor;ists of repute ; and may be found distinctly- 
stated in Kicherand and Majendie, the two' latest and most ap- 
proved elementary authors in use amon^ us ; and I consider it 
as demonstrated by Dr. Darwin in his Zoonoiuia, Sect. 3, and 
elsewhere. The motion thus communicated — how and by wliat 
means is it felt or perceived r There are two opinions on this 
subject prti.cipally agitated, to which a third may be added. 

Ist. From the great difliculty of conceiving how perception, 
thought, and intellect, can arise from any particular arrangement 
or disposition of parts wliich are previously devoid of all these 
qualities, and consist merelv of inert, unfeeling, unconscious mat- 
ter — philosophers, especially divines, have been strongly led to 
the hypothesis of a being, or princij 1e, distinct from tlie body, 
having no quality in common with it, immaterial, not dependent 
upon It or clying with it, but surviving it, and supernatural ly ad- 
ded to our system of or<ninized matter ; bv which union, we are 
enabled to exhibit the |)1ienoniena of intellect. This immaterial 
iiein^r, or principle, is t!io Soli.. According to this opinion, tJiO 
motions that take place in our nervous system, are perceived or 
felt by the soul, and become the suhji'cts ot its operations ; all the 
]>henumena tenned mental or intclloctiuil, proceeding essentiallv 
from the faculties of the soul as a distinct bein<:: and from i\\U 
conjunction of soul and body, they bcci»me developed and appa- 
rent in the compound l)eini>; called nun; in whom the bufiifia 
perisliubieand destructibbr — the sow/, iinpi ii»habK*, indestructible 
and immortal. Tlii» lias been for many age^ the prevailing o]ii:L- 
ion anuing men of learning and reflection. It is the opinion of a 
very large inajoiity of the divines of our day ; to tlieni,a vtrv 
convenient and lucrative one: it ia the connnon opinion anioni: 
writers on metaphysics aUo, particularly in Scotland. 'l'lii> i> 
the opinion tanglit as true in every uni\er!«ity and cullogialo somi- 
narv in K:ii;land,on the contini-nt urF.'.in»iu', and in o'lr co^mtix. 
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liUsLUt tliert't'ui e, tlie cicciilcd suflfragc of modern uutliority in ith 
favor ; but it lias been artificiailj kept up, and at present i9*fai»t 
losing; ground. 

2dlj. Another class of philosophers, chiefly in England and 
Vrance, are of opinion that all the mental or intellectual phenome- 
na can be explained from the properties of the organist bodji 
without the intervention ofany distinct immaterial principlcj such 
as the soul is described to be, provided the property of perception 
or feeling, be allowed to belong to. or arise from our organization, 
as the fact appears at least to be* They say, that life and percep- 
tion, arc as much the result of our peculiar organization, as any 
one property is the result of any system whatever. They say, 
that there is no foundation, but constant concomitance, on which 
we can build any case of necessary connection, whatever, or as- 
i»ert in any case, that one thing is'tlie property of another: that 
the phenomena termed mental, must be considered as arising from, 
appertaining to, and as essential properties of animal organization; 
because tliey have never been observed, unless in conjunction 
with a corporeal organized system — are always found to accom- 
pany it ; to grow with its growth, to be of a higher perfection as 
the organization of the animal is more peifect ; to depend on the 
healthy state of the nervous system ; to become disordered by 
nervous disease or derangement ; to decline at the body and its 
organization declines ; to grow old with the body ; and to cease , 
to be, when tiic body dies. They assert, that tliere is no evidence 
whatever, fur the existence of the faculties of the soul, or any of 
them, but wltat arisci^ within, and depends on the body. Tliat it 
is plainly impossible for our material senses and organs to be im- 
pressed bv, or have any idea of, a being that has no one property 
of matter.* That all the difibrcnce between man and other ani- 
mals, in point of intellect, is in proportion to tlieir diO'erencc in 
point of organization. That the phenomena termed mental, are . 
as really exercised by other animals, as by man ; but in degrees 
greatly inferior, from the very great inferiority of organization in. 
t>ther animals : and that they are in all cases reducible to corpo- 
real aflections. Moreover, they assert as matter of indisputable 
fact, that compound ImkUcs exhibit properties and results altoge- 
ther diflfercnt from the properties of the component parts. 

Hiis opinion prevails aInon^ many anatomists and physician^ 
in England and France; and among tlie followers of the religious 
tenets of Or. Priestley. A very serious objection has been urged 
to this doctrine, that it deprivet us of the arguments for a future 
ntatc of existence drawn from the natural immortality of tlic soul. 
To this, tlie Priestleyans reply, that a cliristian is not aflected by this 
objection ; inasmuch as the resurrection clearly taught in the'New 
Testament, is the resurrection (not of the soul) but of the bodv. 
That this tenet is adopted as an article ol faith iu the Apostle% 
>.*recd, which onlv ioco<;nizesthe le^urrcction of the bodv. 'I1mt 
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in»iiluii'ii lu lUi.ri. !•:»•: liio ililVoi'Mit di-^iveol st-UMUhiv ol ilirter- 
vr\\ |)»rU (lithe bu<lv, il apjuan'cl thai the victim of his inquiry, 
inaniri'stuil ino«.t c\iiiri»t sitriisfifpaiii, am! fell into most violent 
convuUioM^, when the ine'lull.irv substance* of the brain was 
picrciMl or hrnk<*ii ihiwi» : but tliat lliose svniptoms were less con- 
siderable when the inimy wa-i oiirwu"! to t!»e cinrritnus sub- 
stance/ Arci'!ent;il injniie:* seem al-(i t.j hurt nr <li-onler sense, 
according as lliey exte?nl their elVects* tt» liie iiiedullarv substance. 
A blow un tlie upper pait «»t the head, t\ov^ not -^tun '*i» suddenly, 
as a blow near the ba-e ot' the mm) I ; l!ie cini'nlii»u< substance 
aboundiiii; in \\\»} upper part ; theniciiuliary bci:;:: cKterior in the 
ba!»id of the encephaluM. 

«• If judgment uiav be formed from one or two cases, a fracture 
with depres>io!i of tlio osfrniitis, causes iv^^s .stupor th:in a fracture 
with depression ot the parietal bones — the anterior lobe< of the 
brain lK'in<; supjiotted on the orbitar processed of the frontal 
bones : but the middle part (>f the hemispheres ^ravitatins; on the 
whole medullary sub7*tar\ce below, the comjnession must extend 
its influence to the whole. These opinions are streiiathened by 
the case of a soldier, who reco\ered after bein;^ shot throuirh the 
fore part of the cranium ; and from another in wlr tn a piece of 
the barrel of a ^un, was iuMten into the fissiura mas;na sylvii, where 
it remained two davs without an\ violent symptoms, being lodged 
chiefly in the cineritious substance. 

«' From these circumstances, it is coneluiled, that t'e medulla- 
ry substance at the orif^in of the nerves, is principally concerned 
iu the functions ascribed to the brain ; and if it would throw great- 
er liglit un the subject to determine the seat of the soul, we would 
allege that the wiiole mefluliary hubstanre is tiiat seat.t 

"So nmch we have advanced respetiiui; t!i«' pieti^e fur.ctioL^ 
of the brain. It is e'^laijli^hed we hope, biymid all dou'^i, tiiat iho 
brain ao l:ir :!- a corporeal or^iin i^ convemed, ui^es sensation, 
intelici t, volition, appriite,aiiii p;i-*io:i. l?evond tiiese, its pow- 
ers seem not to txleinl a.-* we -! .ill eJiiliavu:- l.i >!iew. Hy t!ie 
brain, man i> reiidrred speLula;i\e and caj».i')Ic ot uudei>lainlinj: 



*1 relVr to Sir K\eraMl iiniiii '.- t.xiuiihi. ul- hi inv*' uWuCj ^l U', — T./.'. 

file savs Will, //' // tn.iiltl tfimiv iri'Mittr liicht t>:i th ,vi//y» ^ \VI;:i? 
li<(ljt can Le thr.»wii «'n tin- t'limfi'ii?* i-f »;jt' lii-.;n, liy llie fUppti.^iiion ct' 
its coiiiM'xinn witij.-i Im-.iii: l"l «';v .-'.inl e:»-..i.ii:ii;v lii-Muiilur in its nature, 
oud huMii^ no cuiiihi '!! pn5!«.r!y with ilji* iniivr of wiiirli ihe brain i« 
composed? Hill if t!i'' M-ai i.fJno S.iiij !j' in l':-.' iii-'rhiliriry sn!).staiioe. 
then Ikis llieS'iiil ail lii" prw|H'rJnMiri.j:.»t' r, ar.'i isiii;:!iiiu!. Fi»rh;ivi:i^ 
relation to, and o,'Ci;|iy!n;,r -jKiOi'. anii >;»;a'" i-. -• i i a ili'tiTn;:n;i*j^ t'^riii. 
then has liio iSonl soiulify, exl-.-n^itin, uipI fnrnr.' : ami as tin: JSoii! i-- jilac»v: 
there to act upon tiie hruiii.bhc 1j;ls the cotJun'.>n propertics^of iili.iimitor, 
attractifMi anil repulsion, into whi«*h all action nnoii nialt(^r(tiy common 
eonscntl cr»n herosnlvj'ii. " * 'P.'". 
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than the usual normal tunction, or mode of action of the organ 
calletl the brain : some motion in, and modification of» the cere* 
bral or encephalic viscus. Thought, judgment, reason, reflection> 
the will, the understanding, the memory, &c. are words only, not 
distinct beings, or entities: they designate particular ttatea* 
affections, or functions of the cerebral mass; that is, certain mo- 
tions that take place in it, of which we are conscious, as the 
French say — which we feel, or perceive, as the English say. The 
propensity to fiction, of the modem metaphysicians, have clothed 
these words with a separate existence, and personified them. But I 
this poetry of metaphysics— this prosopopeia of orthodoxy, is net | 
reasoning. 

An additional question however, occurs ; when these motions 
along the course ot the nerves reach the brain, is there in that or- 
gan any common sensorium— any seat of perception located in 
some peculiar part of the brain ? It has been a prevailing opinion 
that tnerc is such a spot. Sir Isaac Newton and Dr. Hartley 
adopted it ; so does Broussais. I know of no proof that will estab- 
lish such a locality. That the motions communicated by the or- 
gans of the several senses respectively, do in fact mocTify each 
other, when associated synchronously or by short intervals of suc- 
cession, appears to be matter of fact beyond the reach of denial ; 
but whether this be owing to their uniting at or near some termi- 
nal point in the brain, we have no means of ascertaining. I 
therefore use the term brain, to signify that portion of the nervous 
system, within the scull, and a small part of the spine, wherein 
the motions propogated from the sentient extremities of the 
nerves external or internal finally cease; and from whenco, 
tlic motions propagated to the vuluntarv muscles, commence. 
This may be for auglit I know, a particular sjpot, in the medul- 
lary substance of the brain as I have defined it (cerebrum, cere- 
bellum and medulla oblongata) but I do not know that it is, 
from any anatomical or physiological fact as yet ascertained. Dr. 
Darwin's opinions make it pervade the whole nervous system, his 
sensorial power being co-extensive with nervous ramifications. 

Injuries have been done to various parts of the brain, without 
inducing an expected injury in the same propertion, either to life 
or intellect. Many of these cases, have been collected (not quite 
on satisfactory authority^ by Dr. Feriar, and many upon somewlut 
better authonty by 8ir Lverard Home. Whether it has been ow- 
ing to the more insignificant character of the part injured, or to 
the double character of the cerebral organs, or to the distinct func- 
tions of each part of the brain, that no more mental injury has 
accrued in the cases referred to, is not yet sufficiently known. 
' The ;;fneral fact, well established, is, that when the brain is in- 

1*ured,the intellect is injured also. The majbr part of apoplectic, 
unatic and maniacal cases may be cited in lull proof of this* 
Marshall, Abernethvaod Abercromby furnish them in aVuodtncf. 

49 
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llaviBK B^wiricecl the progress of seBMtiant caused Uj txUr* 
imI obfeGtSi froM tlie MBtieiit eitrenitiref anerrevptotlie bnuD, 
I hsfo to Mlice the iapre sei oni that may be Biaiie on the braia 
bjr BieaBi of the Itilmiaf state of the bodj, operating oa that or- 
pm I and which fbrmorlT have not receiTod so much conaidcntioa 
as I think thej are entitled to. BroAssais terns this kind of ner- 
mas sympath j» iaaerrolioir. 

ilerf es proceed both from the brain and stmial iMumir tn sap- 

IAj the heart* stomach, Kver, intestines, and other parts whose 
anctioBS wlrile in a healthy state, |;o on instinctivel j, aataautioal- 
It» and anperceivvd bj as; exciting no sensation aceompanyiag 
tneir actions. Bat as the nerres that snpplj these parts^ are ea- 
tensiTel J connected with the whole nenroas sjstaai, an j ▼ariation 
from an vsaal or healthy state of these or any of these Ticeral 
portions of the body, wifl sAct the state of tlie brain and of the 
whole nerfoas system. Thas lanacy and ideocy amy be predaeed 
by excessive hysterics ; by worms in the intestines ; melancholy in 
form of disease, by an ineialar state of the bowels and vice ver- 
sa; aiaaia bystimalating lioaors, or narcotic vegetables} and the 
general stala of aneasiness telt, when we have some anasccrtaia- 
ed internal complaint, is andoabtedly owing to a series of ssoihid 
motions that take place in the viscera, transmitted to the brain, to 
which from their occarring bat now and then, we have given no 
rq;alar appellation ; nor have we any mcana of refeiriag to their 
exact internal locaiitv.* All oar sensations and ideasb depend 
^co^jointly a|Nm the oigects that excite them, and the state of the 
in which the excitement takes place. So that if the state 
nervoas system of one man dillm from that of another, the 
jsaam exciting caaars, will not prodace exactly the same intmal 
niotions and associations ; bat these will be modified not only by 
rthe great variety of synchronoas associated circamstancea, bat also 
according to age, sex, original constitation, previous habits, visce- 
ral affections and the eeneral state of health and disease. These 
considerations will well explain the different points of view, in 
which the same subjects appear to different persons; and fiimish- 

* As the whole nervous system of organic life, is connected directly 
with the brain, by means of the spinal marrow, there can be no d^culty 
in referring those actions called sympathetic to this connection. As 
when the brain is partially paralysed by alcoholic potations taken into 
the stooiach, or paialysed unto death by a strong dose of prussic acid, or 
when tetanus is produced by a wound with a rusty nail, du;. In this last 
case for instance, the nervous power over the muscles of voluntahty, is 
affected ; and therefore the source of the complaint must of necessity be 
in nervous communication; what Broussais calls innervation. In the 
case of the sympathetic action of medicines as it has been called, it is 
ascertained, that many of the cases have depended on absorption, and 
others on nervous communication, as no one could doubt who had read, 
Mr. Bh>dfe*9 evsay on the operation of poison?. 
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es au adequate cause of many ot the differeDcea iu intellect and | 
inclination. For tlie old metapliytical adage is literally true 
quiequid recifitur^ recipitur ad moium reeipientis. All thoae in* 
temal operations of our tystem which in the ordinary state of per- 
fect health are not perceived, become sources of sensation wnen 
they recede from a healthy state; as a non-sentient|iarfac€ be* 
comes painful in a state of inflammation. Hence the iMrcc of in- 
cubus or the night-mare from indigestion, and of dreams generally* 
which are motions in the brain $imUar to such as have been excit- 
ed by external oijects, and are then perceived under irregular 
associations in consequence of the half-wakefulness of imperfect 
sleep. They occur with little or no connection* because the unea- 
sy state of tne internal organs which causes them, has few or no 
associations to furnish such a connection ; and therefore the law 
of association to be explained by and by» operates but partially 
and imperfectly : and in this partial and imperfect association* the 
strangeness of our dreams consists. 

The same law of nervous communicated motion, takes place iu 
our internal vicera, as in other parts of the body. Thus, in the 
late experiments of Mr. Brodie, Dr. Wilson Philips, and others, if 
tlie eighth pair of nerves, or tiie sympathetic be cut or intercepted, 
the functions of the stomach, lungs, and the ««neration of animal 
heat, are affected also; and the parts are paralysed. 

I now go on to state a few of the general laws of association, as 
mere matters of fact, and physical (KHervation ; referring to Hart- 
ley and Darwin for details. 

By fk_^naaiiQji is here meant a motion excited by some external 
object, atlEe sentient extremity of a nerve and thence propagated 
along the course of the nerve up to the brain, and there felt or per- 
ceived. Or, it may also be, a motion internally excited, in a 
nerve within the body, in consequence of some unusual or diseas- 
ed action in the part supplied by that nerve ; and this motion is 
propa8;ated along the course of the nerve up to the brain : as peri- 
odicaihunger, want of exoneration, generation, Ike, as the pain of 
cout in the toe, the stomach or kidnies; of colic in the intestines ; 
the pain down the thigh in renal inflammation ; or under the shoul- 
der in affections of the liver, and innumerable others. 

By an idea is here meant a motion in the brain, similar in kind 
and in locaTity to a precedent sensation, and by means of which, 
the sensation is recollected. Ideas are the immediate olijects of 
recollection and memory. An idea therefore is the representative 
of a previous sensation, morbid or healthy^-external or internal. 
The nrst time a child sees a peach, it is a sensation ; when at some 
subsequent time the peach is remembered, it is an idea. That it 
is a cerebral motion sec Darwin Zoon. sec 3. 

Proposition 1. Any set of sensations A, B, C, ike being associ- 
ated with each other a sufficient number of times, obtain such a 
power over their corresponding ideas a, b, c, &c. that any of the 
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Miisations (A ter instance) when impressed alone, shall be ablctu 
excite b, c^ &c. the ideas uf the rest. 

Suppose we are reading together in the same book at the same 
table; and that the cat jumping on the table and walking over the 
book, prevents our reading. If a twelvemonth hence you meet 
me, the sen^tions of my person will call up the ideas of the table, 
ot the place and situation, of the cat, and of the book ; i. c. they 
will be remembered. In what precise manner the mingled motions 
of these sensations, should excite a correspondent modification in 
that cerebral motion to which we give the name of idea^ I cannot 
undertake to explain. It rests among the very many matters, of 
fact, indubitable but inexplicable. But common experience es- 
tablishes the fact, as resulting from a general law of our nature. 
So, the name, the odour, the taste of a peach, to a person eating it 
in the dark, and who has seen and tasted them at other times, will 
suggest the form and colour of a peach; that is, its visible idea, 
and vice versa. 

Prop, 2. If the sensations occur only in a certain order of suc- 
cession, the power they have of calling up ideas, will be exerted 
only in the order in which the original associations were made. If 
A, b, C, D, E, F, occur in that order, C will suggest d, e, f, but not 
a, b. We can say the Lord's prayer : which of us can say it 
backward P 

Prop^ 3. Simple ideas will run into complex ones by associa- 
tion. 

Let A, B, C, D be frequently associated together in all varie- 
ties of combination, then will a, b, c, d recur so instantaneously 
and mechanically, as to form not a succession of ideas, but one 
mincled and complex idea. Let the size, the shape, the colour, 
the down, the odour, the flavour of a peach, be frequently associa- 
ted witli the name ; as is the case in lact : then will the name sug- 
gest all the other ideas so mingled, as to form what we call the ab- 
stract idea of a peach : in which mingled and complex idea, those 
individual ideas which are most prominent and characteristic, will 
usually occur, and the others gradually be dropt and become evan- 
escent or nearljr so. It is in this manner that what we call ab- 
stract ideas begin to be formed, as I think : to which for the conve- 
nience of writing and speaking we annex written and oral names, 
as virtue, vice, beauty, &c. which have of themselves no real exis- 
tence, and are mere inventions of language, to aid our reasoning 
or researches. 

Dr. Darwin illustrates the modification of cerebral motions in 
consequence of association, thus. You are desired to write the 
word MAN. *You write it without thinking of the up-strokes and 
down-strokes necessary to form each sepcrate letter, or the diffi- 
culty you experienced in this respect, when you first were tauglit 
to write ; it occurs now, as one simple operation, never analysed. 
Yet wb^n you consider the great variety of muscular motions of 
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the hand and ut* the eve, associated and catenated to enable you 
to perforin this operation, there is nothing more difficult and ab- 
struse in tlie most complei case of the association of ideas. '1 he 
one and the other are equally matters of undeniable fact. 

Where an idea is very complex, the combination may overpower 
the particular parts; just as in well made punch, wc do not recog- 
nize the acid, the sugar, the spirit, or the lemon flavour particu- 
larly, they arc all merged in the combination. So, the seven pri- 
mary colours of the solar spectrum, moving connectedly and 
simultaneously with great rapidity, eicite the sensation wc call 
white. So inlanguage the whole* can be analysed into about SO 
simple sounds, which arc lost in thecomplexity of their almost in- 
numerable combinations. 

In complex ideas, first the visible, next the audible idea, appears 
to have most power in suggesting the others. Horace remarks 
this: segniua irritant animos demissa per aures, quam qua; sunt 
oculis subjrcta fidelihus* 

Prop. 4. Language is either written or oral : it is the most fa- 
miliar instance we possess of the association of ideas. The moth- 
er shews the child a fieach ; she repeats over and over, *' this is a 
peach ;'^ till the oral sound and the sensation of the peach itself, be- 
come so completely associated, that one suaeests the other. It is 
the same in written language ; wherein we nrst learn to associate 
oral sounds with written or printed letters, and that so frequently, 
that the suggestion of the one from the presence of the other, 
is instantaneous and complete. Hence, in reading a description, 
the words almost place the thinfi^s themselves by association before 
the mind's eye. This is Lord Kame's ideal presence. Suppose I 
read a descnption of a Boa Constrictor or Anaconda, crushing a 
tyger. I have from pictures and descriptions of serpents and ty- 
gers a tolerably correct idea of theui though 1 may never have seen 
either the one animal or the otlier. The ideas thus excited there- 
fore by the verbal description, form what Lord Kamc not inapt- 
ly terms ideal presence; an ideal representation, excited and 
suggested by the associations connected with the written descrip- 
tion. 

In the same way, sensations and ideas are suggested by looks, 
by tones, and by gestures ; for looks, tones, and gestures, are the 
natural marks ot strong emotions. Hence the 8U|)eriority of dra- 
matic representation to mere perusal ; more associations are 
brought into play, and the ideas are more vividly excited. Looks, 
tones and gestures, like metaphors and other figures of speech, are 
more common in the early ages of society, because tlie poverty of 
a nascent language, requires their aid. 

Frop, 5. Wnen pain is associated with any sensation, it adds 

greatly to its vividness, it is upon this principle, that tlie ancient 
sck-€OUDtry practice is founded, of flogging a son, at each corner 
of a tract ofland which he is destined to inherit, to enable him to 
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or by our internal wants, and visceral affections. What^meanin^^ 
can be ascribed to soul, angel, devil, spirit, &c. — supposed enti- 
ties, not cognizable by our material senses, or any of them ? 
Abracadabra, may be substituted for any or all of them. What 
evidence can wc receive of a being who cannot bi* seen, heard, 
touched, or felt, and who is no object discernible by taste or smell? 
What can a woni mean, which means nothing that we can receive 
any proof of— which does not exist for any of our inlets of know- 
ledge ? 

Prop. 9. Mr. Hume, in his section on the association of ideas, 
(vol. 2,) arranges all the general and abstract sources of associa- 
tion under contiguity of time or place — resemblance — and causa- 
tion. An habitual attention chiefly to the first set of associations, 
forms the hittorian : to the second, the poet and dramatist : to the 
third, the ttatesman and reasoner. 

Prop. 10. It is probable, from what we observe, that the pleas- 
ures ot sensation are more numerous, and upon the whole overtNi- 
lance the pains of sensation. This, however, is frequently matter i 
of accident, of health, or disease. But in t p/W/rcfiia/ pleasures 
and pains-^those that depend on our ideas, and their combina- 
tions, and which are greatly in the power of our volition, the 
balance of pleasurable feeling in well educated persons, is mani- 
festly considerable ; and in the usual duration of life, it amounts 
to a quantity far exceeding our usual calculations. It should 
seem, therefore, to furnish a strong argument for study, and intel- 
lectual employments, which greatly increase in number and 
intensity all the ideal pleasurable associations. Moreover, the 
pleasures and pains dependent on the external senses, being for 
the most part local, have a greater tendency to destroy the body, 
than the tntelleetual pleasures and pains, which are not s^ much 
calculated to afTect any organ in particular ; and rather produce 
moderate exercise in the medullary substance, than any violent 
and destructive motion. ^ 

Prop. 11. The imperfect memory and judgment in children, r-' 
and the dotage of old persons, may be explained from the imper- 
fect, and abnormal associations that talce place owing to the 
imperfection and deterioration of the encephalic apparatus. 
Hence the propensity of children to falsehood, without being con- 
scious of the fault: and of old age, toforgetfulnessand repetition. 

Prop. 19. The imperfect, irregular, and incoherent intellect ot ^ 
ideots, lunatics, anu maniacs, is manifestly dependent on the 
irregular associations that take place in the encephalic apparatus, 
owing to the irritated and morbid state of that portion of the ner- 
vous system. Thus, also, may be explained the morbid associa- 
tions, from a disordered state of the stomach and intestines, how- 
ever originating ; for the morbid irritations of the viscera arc 
transmitted by innervation to the cerebral centre, and produce ' 
morbid excitement ^irritations in that viscu«. 
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Of Muscular Motion. Prop. 13. The motions of an animal 
bod J, are either insfinctive, (that is, automatic) or voluntary, or 
associated. Tn the first case they are noFattendcd by any sensa- 
tion t as the motion of the heart and arteries, the motion of the 
Iunn;s and diaphragm, thepuistaltic motion of the bowel8,&c. 

The voluntary motions depend on that state of the brain, which 
we call voTilion. It is necessary, therefore, to examine in what 
volition consists ; and what is that affection of the brain that ac- 
companies or constitutes volition. I say, accompanies or consti- 
tutes, because the expression adopted, \vi\\ depend on the theory 
adopted to account for the phenomena of perception. A psycho- 
logist would say accompanies : I prefer the latter form of ex- 
pression. 

Of Desire and Volition. Prop. 14. A child whb has tasted a 
peach, so as to Icnow what it is, sees a peach on t table out of his 
reach ; what takes place ? First, he has a sensation of the visible 
form of the peach, by the rays of li^ht that passing into his eye, 
strike on the retinous expansion of the optic nerve; the motion 
there excited, is propagated along the optic nerve to its other 
extremity in the brain, and there it is perceived, forming the visi- 
ble sensation of the peach. But as the child has tasted peaches, 
the visible sensation excites by association the idea of the taste of 
the peach, and this is accompanied by a desire to obtain and to eat 
the peach v/hich he sees before him. This state of the brain, which^ 
when felt, we call desire,\stis real, and as really existent in that or- 
gan, as the visible sensation, or the associated idea of the taste of the 
peach ; equally and concomitantly felt It always accompanies 
and forms part of the sensation of hunger. That desire, when 
it excites an effort to reach the peach, (cerebral innervation) is 
voh'^iov, and the consequent motion is voluntary. All these states 
of the brain, are felt or perceived equally as existing together, 
and arising from the same cause ; but being perceptibly distin- 
guishable from each other, we give different names to them. If 
the child have eaten as many peaches before hand as he could eat, 
the state of the brain called clesire will not be excited ; the stom- 
ach will not in nervate upon the brain, or call for its aid, and voli- 
tion and voluntary motion will not accompany it. This shews, 
that it is a mere corporeal feeling, dependent on the state of the 
bodily oreans. Is not hunger always so ? and is not desire and 
volition absent or present in such a case, according as huneer is 
absent or present? Do we make an exertion to take food, if our 
appetite ne already satisfied ? 

Again : my father desired me to meet him at home at a certain 
hour : as the hour approaches, the ideas of my promise, of my 
father, of home, are excited by association ; I feel the desire to 
obey him, and I ^etup to meet him accordingto the appointment. 
Here, desire, volition, and voluntary motion, are associated with 
the recollected ideas of past sensations. All these feelings are 
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simultaneous, or nearly so; thej are connected ; tliey aie felt of 
perceived in the same manner, and referred (if referred at M) to 
the same source, the same organ, the same place of feeling, llie 
voluntary motion would not have taken place, if the desire had 
not existed : the desire is one of the circumstances attendant on, 
and belong;ing to, the sensation of the peach, or the idea of my 
father, and the promise made to him. 

Dr. Darwin observes, (Sect. XI. 3 2,) that all our emotions and 
|)assions have their orij^in in sensation and volition. Pride, hope* 
joy, are the names of particular pleasurable sensations ; shame, 
despair, sorrow, of painful ones. Love, ambition, avarice, are the 
names of particular desires: Hatred, disgust, fear, anxiety, of 
particular aversions. The passion of anger includes the pain 
from a recent injury, and the hatred to the adversary who occa- 
sioned it. Compassion is the pain we feel at the sight of misery, 
with the desire of relievinj^ it. 

All these, in whatever viscus they originate, are ultimately re- 
ducible to motions in the cerebral organs, there felt and perceived, 
and which arise from various complications of sensations and 
ideas into which the emotion and passion can be analysed. Take 
Love, for instance. A young man is frequently in company with 
a young woman, whose manners, looks, and tones, affect him with 
pleasurable sensations, and sensations of respect for her charac- 
ter and conduct; to these are joined the belief, or the strong 
hope, that he himself stands in a similar situation with respect to 
her sentiments toward him. All these are sensations and ideas, 
affording no difficulty in the analysis. They are clearly of the 
same nature as all other sensations and ideas, that being associa- 
ted together by simultaneous or successive occurrence, modify the 
aflfcction of the brain where perception takes place, just like any 
otlier complex set of associations. NVhen to these are joined tlie 
natural sensation of sexual desire, founded on the internal state 
of our corporeal system, the whole sensation thus complex is called 

iJtfYt/ ^'hich is nothing more than strong feelaigs of friendship' 
toward a person of another sex, accompanied by sexual desire. 

• Xur is there any thing more difficult in the analysis of this complex 
Kensation or idea, (fur it is the one or the other, depending upon 
the presence or absence of the object,) than in the coniplex sen- 
sation of the book now before me ; which is made up ofthe size, 
the form of the type, the proportion of margin, the color of the 
paper, the marbling or gilmns; of the leaves, the kind of binding, 
the gilt ornaments of the bindmg, and the peculiarity of the letter- 
ing ; all of which are also at this moment associated with the 
paragraph I am now writ in;::. 

Moreover, in the complex sensation called love, is it not clear 
tliat the v.ant, paralysis, or organic Icaion of corporeal organs may 
prevent its occurrence : Can it not be rendered more vivid by 
st'xual ab>tinence, or even bv aphrodisiacs as well asbv tlie asso- 
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ttciuutil}, mechanically, and without cil'ori; ami iiius they become 
automatic in their cfiaractcr. The same observations apply to 
reading and writing, to talking, and in fact to all our voluntary 
motions.* Automatic (involuntary) motions, are also generated 
bja diseased state of the nervous Bystem, as in the tremulence of 
palsy, and the agitations of of St. V itus^s dance. Such also is tlie 
shaking fit of a common ague, which assumes periodicity, which 
must be broken to effect a cure. Such are the convulsions of 
epilepsy, the cramp in the Ic^, tears of pain, of pity, of artger, of 
laughter; the contortion of pain or of revenge; and many others 
noticed among; catenated motions of disease, by Dr. Darwin. But 
the most striking cases of the association of motions with ideas, 
occur in the derangement of lunacy and mania ; in which disor- 
ders, no enlightened practice canbe pursued without a skilful 
application of the tiieory ot the mutual associations of sensations 
and ideas, witli muscular motions, healthy or disordered. Dr. 

* Hence we may account for the nccloct of grown persona of the stu- 
dies they were compelled to undertake when young. ThuH, wlicn a 
young lady is made to Icam mudic, and attains skill enough to piny over a 
common concerto afler practicing hdf a dozen times; by that time she 
probably marries, and is no longer forced to perform, what requires an 
effort in the performance. She leaves off her music, and her piano forte 
becomes a mere piece of furniture in the drawing room. But if she has 
been compelled to practice until all the voluntary motions for a longtimo 
attended witli effort, become automatic, tlie inducements to practice re- 
main, and the asrtociutiuns of exertion and painful effort are 8U{>cTceded: 
in this cose she practices tJirouj^h life. Until ttiis state of automatic mo- 
tion be attained, all previous labor is thrown away. 

In like manner, a boy in sent to learn Latin and Greek, and he continues 
at it during all the period of painAil effort in acquiring it, and he quita 
school, or college, before thn period of exertion lias past. Then lie joy- 
fully throws away his Homer, Virj^il and Horace, determined to plaguo 
himself with them no more. All his previous acquirement — all the tinio 
employed in it — all the painful effort in gettini^ his tasks, are thrown 
nwoy ; and in three years his claf^jical litcrnture has cva|M)rated forever. 
Had he continued till wordi, phrases, ond idioms, were so associated with 
their exact meaning, tliatthc recurrence of tlie one from the other should 
happen witliout effort and without pain, his classical knowledge would be 
a daily amusoment of inestimable value ; it would form his taste ineverj' 
subsequent study, and interminable with abundant benefit in eveiy future 
literary or scientitic pursuit. It was tiiiis that Leibnitz &: Newton, 
Hooke &. Ray, Linneus 6l Bergman, Hoffman &, Haller, and North, 
Burke, Fox, and Pitt, were formed. Accurate and profound classical 
knowlcdf^c was the foundation of the edifice, literar}', scientitic, or politi- 
cal. This will never happen with uh, till the upper classes of college 
youtlis shall be compelled to translate into correct Latin, a page from 
some English author, and compose at least ten Latin verses, twice or 
thrice a week. To have our youlli w ell educated among thcwe who can 
afford to be so, the entrance to college nliould not be permitted before 
17, and the scholastic (classical and inatliematical) preliminary requisites 
should be high, and rigidly exacted. 
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All volitions exist a.^ states of the brain, associated with, ami 
forminir part of the sensations an<l ideas to which they respec- 
tively belcMii; ; from whence the motion is propagated to the mus- 
cle of voluntary action, by cerebral innervation. 

We know not ponitively, whether the instrument of motion, or 
that substance in which the motion takes place, be the particles of 
the nerve — an unknown secreted nervous fluiil— or a secreted jj^al- 
vanic fluid. It is rendered probable, that the galvanic fluid, will 
to a certain degree supply the place of nervous communication. 
But no theory can yet be framed on this subject. 

There is no reason to suppose, that emotions^ passions, desires, 
aversions, volitions, are any ot er than moti(ms tliat take place in 
the organ of the brain, and are there felt or perceived : inasmuch 
as they can all be analysed into sensations and ideas, and their 
concomitant perceptions, which are undoubtedly cerebral motions 
and nothing more. 

It is not KNOWN, whether perception, or feeling, be a property of 
organization in those animals that have a nervous system— or 
whether it belong essentially to life, or that property of organized 
beings which enables them to feed, to digest, to srow, to assimi- 
late and renew, and to perform the motions usually denominated 
living functions — w hether that life owe it<> existence to the organi- 
zation with which it is connected, or to the gift originally ot our 
Creator; in which case, organization will be a property or result 
of life previously imparted, and not life a property or result of or- 
ganization— or whether perception or feeling be nut ascribable to 
some distinct immaterial being connected with the body at tbo 
command of the Creator; the prevailing opinion, to which mett* 
physical philosophers seem to be driven, from the difficulty of 
concaving, how any mere modification of unthinking matter, can 
become thinking matter. A difliculty which undoubtedly lessons 
as our knowledge increases. But the existence of a fact may and 
very often indeed is indubitable, although we cannot explain how ^ 
or why it is so. Such arc the general outlines of the doctrine of 
association. 

The foUowin)^ are examples of tlie way in which some of the 
principal mental phenomena can be explained by it. 

Of memory. Prop, 1 6. Memory is the term applied to the re- 
currence of ideas representing past sensations. Ihese ideas re- 
cur in consequence ot being in some manner associated with ideas 
already present to us ; uules«> in those accidental cases of sleep 
or disease, when the internal state of the body, gives rise to auto- 
matic involuntary motions and affections in the brain similar to 
ideas tliat have already existed there. But these exceptions arc 
few, and do not disturb the general remark : so that 1 consider the 
doctrine laid down by Lord kame that ideas always occur in a 
traini, as true. The idea of my father suggests the idea of mj 
mother, (Sec. (Sec. The idea of a peach, suggests tlie last peach I 
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arise. Intellectual phenomena, feelines painful and pleasurable, ': 
desires, volitions, memorj, thought, hallucinations, &c. thus within : 
the power of medicine and regimen, what else are they than cor-J 
poreal phenomena? ^ 

Of Judgment. Prop. 17. Tliis takes place when we compare 
two ideas or two sets of ideas together for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing their agreement or disagreement. Thus, when I determine 
that Alexander is the same person who was the conqueror of Da- 
rius, or that prohibitory and protecting duties are inexpedient, I 
pass a judgment on the comparison of these sets of ideas. Their 
resemblance or disagreement is equally an o^ect of perception 
with the ideas themselves ; it is a cerebral affection like them. 
When I sec an apple and a musket ball on the table, is not their 
dissimilarity as plain, as visible, as sensible, as the things them- 
selves? Judgment therefore is like sensations and ideas, an ex- 
citement, a stimulation, a motion in the brain perceived. For the 
differences of those motions, arc equally real and equally cerebral 
aiections as the motions themselves. When I feel or perceive 
that difference, what is it but an affection of the brain that I feel or 
perceive ? What other meaning do you give to difference ? or to *" 

sameness ? 

Of Thought, Prop, 18. To think or to reflect, is to exercise re- 
colfection and judgment. No other elements are contained in 
what we call thinking. What recollection and judgment are, audi 
is thought therefore. 

Of the mil. Prop. 19. The will is that sUte of the brain, at- 
tendant upon vivid sensations or ideas, concomitant with detlrea 
and aversions, and that excites us to action ; it is as real as the 
sensations or ideas, and as really corporeal. For instance, that 
sensation called hunger does not arise, when the stomach is com- 
plete! jr satisfied, and therefore it depends on the state of the bodi* 
ly organs. I see before me on the table, a piece of roast beei^ a 
knife, fork and plate : if my stomach needs food, the sensation ac- ' 
company ing these visible images, will be associated with hunger : if 
the stomach be satisfied it wm not. If it l>e accompanied by hun- ^ 
ger, the desire, wish, will or volition to eat, and the consequent mo- 
tions to carry tliat volifloirintoefTect, will take place not otherwise. . 
Tha tdesire, therefore, is a state of tlie brain dependant on the ex- 
cited state of the bodily organs that act by transmitted excitementt 
that is, by innervation, on the encephalon. It is a peculiar state 
of the brain associatetl with a peculiar state of the stomach. All 
<lesires and aversions, wishes and volitions when analysed will in 
like manner be found nothing more than modifications of cerebral ^ 
motion arising from the circumstances thaifl^ited the motions 
themselves. ^^H|^ 

OjfJIieMoral Sense, Qjf^ience. Prup^KKhin has longbeen y^ \, '^ (^^ 
considered as an innate lacuUv of the mind or soul, given to at for '^ ^ '^.*. ^ / 
our moral guidance, and by wliose dictate?, our conduct is to be 
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governed. ff'hen,X\\\s was implanted — how its distates are made 
' known to us— orirAjf it is nut uniform with all menin all places— 
the proposers of this notion, do not explain. 

Let us see how far it is, or is nut a corporeal aflfection. 

Jf ^ \' What is morality ? 'Hiat course of conduct in individnala»wludi 

(^^i'tl ^^^* J.. upon the whole is nest calculated to promote the happiness of so- 

. / \ ciety. It relates in all itH parts to society; for there is no rale of 

JjjL tti / '^ moralfconduct applicable to an individual perfectlj insnlated — 

^^ff ^ entirely unconnected with all oth(*r living beings. 

Children have no idea of ri^ht or wrong, w truth or fiilseiiood, 
or of the obligation men are under to pursue the one and avoid 
the other, tilithev are taught it w ith great pains bj their parents 
first; then by thefr tutors, then gradually from their conpanionsv 
from the Uwsof the community, from conversation of respectable 
people, and from biioks. 7%e^, are the sources oTthe moral sense* 
* Every body who is conversant with very young children, knows 

that they have no notion of the difference lietween trath and false- 
hood till they are taught it :* that tliey beat their attendants and 
' the animals they play with, till they are with great labor taii|jht 
that it is wrong to do so, and punished for doing it. In like man- 
ner, they are taught with no small pains, all the habits of cleanli- 
ness necessary to their comfort and this takes the incessant assi- 
duity of some jears : nor would .the^ make any prqp'ess in tins 
knowledge, if it were not for occasional interposition of praise 
when they do as they are bid, and still more efficacioosiy to asso- 
ciate pain with the actions they are tau^t to a\oid. b it in this 
manner the moral sense is formed originally ; and daring child- 
hood it extends only to our domestic relations, 'fhe yoang folks 
are then sent to school, where the same pains are taken to teach 

* Sir^Walter Scott in his history of Dcmonologv makes the fiiOowiag 
remarks p. 185. The melancholy truth, that ** theliuman heait is deeeit- 

. ^ All abovo all things, and dcs(>crati^'1y wicked,** b by nothing proved so 

.' * strongly as by the iniperfrct t-ciusc displayed by children of 5ie sapctity 

ofmondiruth. Botb the gcntleui'.^n, aiid'the inasn of the p€H>pIe, aisThej 
advaTkee in years, learn to dei;pit<(* and avoid falsehood ; the former out of 
pride, and from a remaining feeling derived fijpm the days of chivalry 
that jic chara cter of a haLJlA dca41y _stairfon their honour ; the other, 
from Boirie gchefal relTection upon lhenecei51TyT5fpp?scrvTI!g a charac- 
ter fur integrity in the course of lite, and a sense of the truth of the c<»ii- 
/ ♦ * ^ / mon adage, tliat ** honesty is tlio best policy/' But these are acquired 

habits of thinking. T1h> child Uns no natural love of trutli, as is experi- 
enced by all who havi* the leui^t acfjuaintance witii early youth. If they 
are charged with a fault, while they can hardly speak, the first words they 
Btammer forth, are i^^sehuod to excui^e it. Nor is this all : the tempta- 
tion of attractmg^^^ion, the pleasure of enjoying importance, the 
desire to esca{>e t^^^Hnpl.'a^^ing taslw or accomplish a holiday, will at 
any time ovcrcomc^li^^ntiinent of Initft ^ weak is it within them. 

If tliere be any innat ? moral >oiise — any naturally implanted and con- 
•Mifutionnl f«'eling of theoblicalion of morality independent of all insTru«- 




them the duty <»r loarning ll»cir lessons, of paying olx'tlicncc t«> 
their teachers of abstaining from Iving, chcatinji: and quarrelling, 
and they learn much also by their fntcrcourse with other children 
at school, and feel on all hands that punisliinent usually follows 
what tliey arc taught to consider as misconduct. The same course 
is pursued in greater schools, and at college, and an incessant 
and severe course of discipline is found absolutely necessary to 
confirm in them while youn";, those habits which wHl render tficm 
useful members of society i\Tien crown up ; and eradicate the pro- 
pensities which if indulged would render them objects of dislike 
and distrust to their fellow citizens. But even on leaving the 
seminaries of education, moral habits thus incessantly inculcated, 
are seldom so steadily formed, as to overcome the violence of 
youthful passions ; and many years of intercourse with the better 
part of society, are necessary, before a man's moral character is 
80 fixed as to* be implicitly relied on. Nay, even in civilized so- 
ciety, the theory of morality is so far vague, that in some points it 
is cfiflcrent in clifterent countries, and the laws that regulate it, 
have no common standard in every civilized nation; and even in 
the same nation they greatly vary in every century ; they are call- 
ed forth and enactcii by uniorseen circumstances, and as it seems. 
to roe, they are improving. Assuredly the manners and customs 
throughout Europe are far better now,' than they were two centu- 
ries aeo ; and the standard of morality is higher on the scale.-s 
Why? Because experience gradually teaches us, what rules of 
conduct society ought for its own sake to insist on. 

Moral ity thus accompany ing in al I its stages the <;radual formation 
of idea8,aiid the gradual developement of knowledge by instruction, 
and which varies according to the e\istingstateofkno\\ ledge in eve- 
ry age and every country, and every individual, cannot be the result 
of any innate imparted faculty perfect from the beginning. If wc 
learn this morality from our Tnstructoi's and our books, after lon*^ 
discipline, as we learn languages and the mathematics, why seek 

tion, it will be found more pure, and unmixed in children, not yet spoiled 
by coiiuncrcG with a selfish world. 

If there bo any moral precept more universally binding tlioii another* * 
it is the dutv of abstainiuff from falaehood and tellings truth. But how dif- 
feront arc the facts fromtlic theory? 

Indeed the supposed moral scii^e, is one of the iiumeruus ontological 
reveries of tlic Scotch school of iiiC-taphyHics ; whose pentonitications of 
word?, have peopled the realms of imagination with oeingB innuniera- 
blc—-mi5ty, shadowy forms invLsibl«», inaudible, intangible, unintelligible I 
No wonder these men of words treat phvpioloprirnl mctaphyfiirs with kucIi 
contempt I Dtif^ald Stewart dismipses llartley in a pa^ or two ; and the 
wiKcman who drew up the ortich* mrtnphyfJici* for Ilrewst'»rV £dinhur<;fa 
Encyclopedia, gravrly a:iiitireri his r^adors'/p 93) that '•Priestly is unwor- 
thy of notice as a metaphysician I'* I dare nay MoH.-r-. Rrid, 0^wttld. 
nnd*Beattie, thought eo too. All ♦1ii«» i« int'inii • oni'-*)'i!'' r'":ipitiir rcci- 
pi*''f ad nKwlum rceipientip. 
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Mt tor any other source of moral acquiremeDt? Let im be can* 
tent with the causes which are tme in themselves, and wbkh mif* 
ftce to explain tiie phenomena. 1 know of nothina approachii^ tm 
satisfactory proof of any innate moral sense. It is oue c€ tbe 
dreams of ontologists and metaphysicians. 

Prop. 21 • Of the eanversian of sr//UA into §oeM end ftmceoiffll 
t{gecHon§. All the associations of children are selfish : tbey are 
taoglit kindness toward others, by the incessant precepts»and the 
example of their parenfs and friends: they are praisea and eAea 
rewanled for kind actions done to each other, and in all wnys e»- 
covraged so to act toward every body, and they are reprimanded 
when they act otherwise. The kind feelinj;s ^dually asasnciated 
with their parents, relations and friends, incite them to do what 
they think will please, and podnce approbation. From thence 
forward, In all situations in life, they find that it Is of advantiy 
to themselves, and pleasurable also, to contribute to the bappineas 
of others : that this course and conduct begets kindneaa and ce- 
spect towards themselves, and that the lanjpian of kind feefing^ 
is the language of civilized society. This is stfll more encoaraged 
when they niarrir and have children, who are continual ohjccta tor 
the exercise of tiie benevolent affections. In proportion, alao^ as 
they take a common interest in the welfiire of the conmnfty ta 
which they belong, they are tempted to sacrifice their own interest 
to the interest of society : in this way patriotism takes its riae and 
its growth; which, though treooently simulated, is abe frequently 
genuine. By these means a habit is generated by many people^ 
of doina; good to their fellow creatures, as a matter of pfeaanre to 
themselves, in all cases where the dictates of common pradenco 
do not absolutely forbid it. This habit, by aasociating pleaaara- 
ble ideas with kind offices, contributes greatly to the happiness of 
men in cultivated society; and even the oatward formay and the 
tones of kindness, generally assumed among the npper tanks of 
society, having pleasurable feelings associated with them, add 
much to the mutual satisfaction that good company feel toward 
each other, even vihen they know that these forms and tones of 
perfect civility, mean little, as to real generosity, or even good will. 

Prop. 22. Of the fine arts and criticism, l^rom what has been 
said aoove, and seeing that all our intellectual pleasures and pains, 
tliat is, the pleasures and pains connected with our sensations, 
ideas, emotions, passions and desires, depend on associations, it 
should seem that the verbal or written representations intended 
to excite them, should follow the usually observed course of asso- 
ciation that takes place in the circumstances themselves ; and 
that tlieir correctness in this respect will form the natural feature 
of the description, and (he aberration will be a fault. Hence, 
also, those figures, epithets, and mental pictures, displayed by the 
art of the composer, should consist of those associated circum- 
attfit(;e that mo^t vividly excite the rei^uired ideas and feeling^k 
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Tliissccins to he the genoial rule, hut applicable to all tiie tletail 
wc find in the writers on criticisim. 

Prop, 23. ({fthf Intellectual JacuUiea of brute animaU, Thej 
flifter from the human species in the acutencss of the facial angle : 
in the comparative smiUnes^ uf the brain: in having few or no 
articulate aouimU: in beinii; incapable from the structure of their 
organs, to invent or use the mechanism of language : in possessing 
fewer means of acquiring itleas by eye-sight, ami by that portion 
of feeling that depends on the skin: m being incapable of writing: 
if) being incapable of inventins; or using tools and instruments of 
art: in being incapable of impravement in knowledge by means 
of the knowledge of a former generation, which they have no 
means of accumulating or transmittino:: by the continued atten- 
tion necessary to supply their animal wants, which many men arc 
free from, flence their intellectual ideas, pleasures and pains 
are few inileed compared to those of man ; while their automatic 
ur instinctive motions and scn*?ations, may be on this account more 
perfect. 

These circumstances, cu!l^i^tinl; of, or dependent upon, the 
dift*erence of organi7.ation, arc (piite siiHicient, as it seems to me, 
to account for their intellectual inferiority. Let us examine what 

mental phenomena they do in fact exhibit And first, they have 

the same system of animal parts, that men have ; and they have 
a similar nervous apparatus. Experiments on vertebral animals, 
shew that the cutting, tvins, or otherwise compressing the nerves, 
has the same eilecton tficu) that it has on the human species; and 
therefore we are justified in referrinu: their sensations and ideas 
to the same general organic mechanism. The very many cases 
cited and referred to in Bindley *s Animal Biography, and in the 
2nd vol.of Bronson's Seh^ l N'iew*«,>hewiliat bnife animals ma\ be 
tau^lit a^ ue tradi children: thev are operated on by the same 
associatiotts, and the same motives of pleasure and of pain. 11 
we wi?»h to deter a vnun;: chdd, or a younii^ dou:, from makin;; a 
ilirt improperly, <lo we nor in hvith ra«es a^sociate pain with the 
circumstance, as well as the threatsol language, tone, and gesture, 
that we think them likely to uiidei^tand r ll(»w is a bov taught 
his lesson, or a setting do;Xf *>:* ^ settin*; pi*;, like Mr. ToomcrV, 
j>revente<l from running in <in a cow ol |>irti Hl;!;es, but by the 
associations of punishment r and uf encouragement by praise and 
reward when they do well'" Is there any ojher mode of instruct- 
ing dancing dog'*, danriiii^ bears, or learned pigs .- They have, 
therefore, sensation-^, ideas, ami associations ot tliese with volun- 
tary motions. They have \olitl m tliejelure. Do thev reason? 
Do they form a judgment fmm cir um>iances, and act acciuding- 
Iv? Let us em|uire. Is ii not a knt)wn fact of dogs and cats, 
tliat they will bteal victuals \\h«'i'i they suppose themselves unub- 
served r Docs a cat jump upon the table to steal meat, when the 
table is surrounded with company r And will she not do so when 
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in> i*uv !•» Ill ihc loom .' Who lias not seen liii»:- \Vli«!ii a bird 
inticcs :i snake away tVotn the nest of her youngs is not this rea- 
bonin^r \\ hen a dO;;, havin<>; lost his master, goes in succession 
to his usual placi*<« of resort tu find him, (as has happeaed fifty 
tiintv% to itte) \\!iat inti-lleituai process is tliis if it be nut reason- 
ini; r Do not the ytiiiit:^ ^^^^o'* ^*^ *^ pack rely on tlie experience of 
tlie Old oiior^f W hen wolves hunt deer, by arranging themselves 
ho us elVi'ctually to prevent tlic escano of their prey, by dri^'ing 
thciu to a river [irevlimi>ly guarded by other wolves, which hun- 
ters V. ell know to be a practice anions them— when crows or 
gee.-ic ;i))poiiit a watclmian for tlie Hock, to give notice of tlie 
approacii of stran;;er!>, what is this but rcasooiua;? So when 
a d(»;:. unablo to oat all the fo(Kl in his possession, buries it 
as i have often been, is not this reasoning? ** A dog is fre- 
4|uently loat and finds his way home. His perception is exer- 
ted on every object around hini : his uiemorif or recfAleciion is 
^hewnby ids perceiving that he is not at home and endeavoring to 
j;o there : \i\:> judgment, uv ratiocinntiun, by discovcrins; his way 
home, anil ciiu:>in;; this street rather than that: his ro/ifion. by 
i;oing home rather than not ;;oing home. These, and similar facts, 
are so stron;:, tliat some writers, as Locke, have been reduced to 
place the ditVerentia of a man and a brute, in this, tliat the former is, 
and the latter is not capable of framing general or a6j^racf ideas.** 
** Dn^s a:enerallv come when thev are called, whoever calls 
them: at lcas>t they attend to t!te voice and seem to consider 
whether they slitiuld come or not. I presume it will not t>e de- 
nied that wheTi a do^ is called, he attributes the voice if it be not 
his owner^s voice, to some other man. Now suppose a stranger 
calls a d.o<;: bv his n:unc in a voice different trom his masters 
voice, and the dog runs toward the place whence tlic sound pro- 
ceeds, will anyone assert the do:; has not tlie idea of some Dumin 
this case, wliu calls liim, when by the very terms of tlie supposition 
he caiirsot have :m idea of any particulnr man, since the voice is a 
straiigei'^r llM), llieii ate »1.»^^ capahle j-lframiiii: general or ab- 
stract iilea?." (C'oopiiV It-ails'.} So, if a noi&e at the door, ac- 
eoinpanieil by the voices of >lraiiiije ))erso:is ?)houId be heard by a 
iU% kept to iiiianl \\)c liou>e, a;i<l lie l»ark^, has lie ]Kirticular or 
ul»*>trael iilea>, wiieii lie iii'iliier kiniWs or sees the persons? 

Tlie&e lai l-i, e-iabli-li v. iih ine tiie positions, that brutes have 
l!ie power ote\liiI»itin«j: mental plieiiomona of like kind with tltOse 
ol t!»e human >peci'.'-^'but iiilermr in ile^iee, and far fewer in nnni- 
bor ami variety — t!i:it Cu'\ are tiuTofoie nearlv devoid <»f intel- 
lev tiial plea*Mii>an(l pain>, ol wnieh a do;r appears to enjoy more 
than anv other animal — that tluir automatic motions, and some 
organs or>».Mi>e,are *j>meiimL"^ in hi;;lu"r perfection than in man — 
that they ha\e not the means of accumulating, or conununicatint; 
acquire<i kfiow leclu;e, orol improvini^ their intellectual facultiesun- 
U'i.-y ill \''iy '.')". vleui-.;e — and tliat all thijs is dependant, on t'i»: 
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vtMV ;rreui aiul nunitcst inrerioiity of their curporeal urgani/Mitiuii, • 

which docA not lurnisl) the apparatus tor the purpose. 

Hence it has been arj|!;ueil with some plausibility, that as there 
is no evidence whatever lor the existence of a human soul but 
wiiat is furnishefl by tlie human bmly — i\ii all the faculties of the 
soul as they have been called, are resolveuble into states of the 4 

body, phenomena of the nervous system — as brute animals exhibit 
phenomena exactly of the same kind, thou<;h not equally curious 
or complicated — there is as much reason for attributing an inferi- ^ 

or immaterial immortal soul to brutes as there is to man; for it>4 
existence is deduced from the same class of phenomena in both 
cases. Hut where shall we draw the line? Are we prepared to i 

admit the soul (»f a nuH(|uitoor an ovsterr 

It is quite manifest, however, as I apprehend, that no medical 
education can be complete that does not embrace an accurate ^ 

\ iew of the association of ideas ; so as to point out the path alon^ 
^^hich we may trace if dilif^ently pursued, those associations of \ 

cerebral and nmscular motions tfiat depend on the state of health 
and disease, particularly the associations connected with the mor- 
bid states of internal vicera; whose actions when healthy are in- t 
stinctive, automatic, uiiperceived, and have no perceptible effect 
on cerebral motions. As in the various forms ot lunacy. So as 
to point out also the varieties of association, and the mmlificationa 
of our m(Mles of thinking and acting owing to the various causes 
arising from temperament and from sex. Hysteria will furnish 
cases. J 
»So a» to point out also the varicms catenations of motions, volun- * 
tary and automatic that are mo<lified by health or disease, as no* \ 
ticed by Darwin ; pursuing his train of reasoning on this subject* 
This seems to me to lead to the source of periodicity in disease, • 
t)n all these subjects, the 1st vol. of Hartley on Men, Darwin^ii 
/oonomia, and the admirable work of Dr. Cabanis, llapport dc 
Physique avec le moral de I'hoinme, should be studied. Dr. 
Rush's lectures contain mucli interestinix fact, manifestly accumu- 
lated with this view, and niana«^Ml very guardedly, but with great 
force and talent, as well as with great ]>opular interest. The 
medical school of IMuladelphia has iydecd ptofound reason to re- 
gret the loss of this truly great man. It is well known to others 
as it is to me, that the hypothesis of a soul to account for mental' 
phenomena, was rejeited uy Dr. Rush. 

It is (|uite manitest, that* no metaphy>ical enquiries into the 
phenomena termed mental, amount to any thing more than the 
wordy warof disputants ignorant of facts, unless those enquiries 
be first pursued by ascertaining how much can be explained by 
the known phenomena and acknowledged properties of our cor- 
poreal system before we introduce an hypothesis for tlie purpose. 
1 have no hesitation in saying, that no good physiologist, as everjr 
physician is or ought to bV, can peruse a metaphysical treatise of 
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the (K'lual Miioi)) d aiitioiK or modern times tiuin dt. Au&tiu in 
Dr. (*o]>|)lrstoi)p, viitliout (ii!«(>;ust. I (io not denv great talent or 
great an!t(Mie-<< to hucIi men, as lloblK'^, Hramlial I, Clarke, Jack- 
son, ('ollm<,, r!«l«anl-i, 'I'lK ker, Coppli-Htoiie, Brown, &c. but tliev 
do not bei^iti trun tiir toiiit(l:itiori, tlifv do not state distinrtiv what 
are the i m porcal ;)'m'iii>i!ic;i:i tli-it bi'u- upMii the subject— how far 
they will no in t'.i* 4-\]il.in:iii'in of i!;e tacts and where thej stop. 
'J'hey air not auarc tiiat tlie t'lini lions ol' an or;t:ani7.ed part, are 
the es«*«Mitial piopi-riiiv-^ (»1 that ur<::iii : ari^inir troin, and depend- 
in)z <in, and I'ssrnti illy bi hm^in:: to it. 'I'hcy are manifestlv la- 
bourin;; under tjld r rci.oiatK e i»t (hi- mo:%t material facts that bear 
upon the .subjrt t : ..r.d ti»ereloje v.h«*n they are rij{:lit, thevare right 
by chanre. The knnwlcd;!,' ul" the present ilav %vill not rest satis- 
fied uilli reitiMated and (Ki^tiiiate ass<Ttif»n restin;; uponha\f infor- 
mation ; nor will loi^oniaihy pas^ runent foi pliysioloiry. 

It is evitient from the preceedin«j flight sketch of the •Isaocia' 
tion iif idrns, which I hope will incite to, and not supersede the 
perusal of Hartley*!* work, and Daruin, 

That, it cjmsints <tf an cnumtTati'in td' facta, occurring amon;;; 
the tis!»ues of which our bodies are composed, de|)endin«x upon t!ic 
laws of animal orL:ani/.a(ion 

That, we know not how or in what manner associations of cere- 
bral and muscular moli ms ari>e, any more than we know how di- 
gestion annimiiation, «ecreti*Mi, ike. are performed. The ^jradn- 
ai accumulation and comparison of observed phenomena bv 
our posterity may possiiily give a further insin^bi into these secret 
operations of nature, or lliey may not. I'he facts however remain 
facts, and will «u reiiiain, whether wc or our |>ostcntycan e!iplain 
tliein or not. 

That, tlie •/,ss';cirt/iri;. o/" //♦'MS, explains sati?>facturi]y iu what 
way we acipiire knowled^*-, by t!iea>so.-i:ition of looks, \ones,ge^- 
lures, wonK, and p!)ra<«e^ with natuial ohjicis of all kinds, with in- 
tellei tu tl liirn tion> of till' Ufiv.ij- ^v^ti'in, ..nil wi!h corpore.il 
emotiui^l^ pa^«i-i:i^ .iiid ntlin \, :i-!.oii)im.;i. .\Ui», 

In w'li! \\A\ piOjiM ; i."'' '. i.iiii.in t » ni:ir.\ .i'>ji'( 1^ ui\e ori::ia l«> 
ab^tiari tt'iin-, wisi.ii an* t « -o ii*»mI (d f\pi\^«-, the liuinlle ol ri.al 
])rop<TtiiS wr.ipl up in i.i n jmaui:!::; .md jsivis^eil to ;:'jri.l:j;^» re::- 
soninu;:an tiu* letii.'j> ;)l .i i.iat.ieniaUv .il p;i)|:n.-i*iion, o: lliO p.."«i- 
tive and m'^.itJNt' «^i^ii^ i:i Vl^^fbia. 

That, wheii-a^ m Mu-'^fa a:ul I'ne in;irK-in itir-i, t'le pioclie \.i:- 
ue ol ilie >it:Ji-» um'iI an* alwaN-* TinlmI arni ^Iriellv adiiered to, -'» 
that no dfl.i I in iIk- » li.ii.n of hm^iimim^ i .m ari-/*lVo:i; an a'>err.i- 
tion, the a')-lii' i '«•! .ll•^ i i.ii ( ';:i|.i^:- ilu- niMlern Io2:.n^iacI»ie? in 
ideology, ihim1'»-.. ;.-\: ':ilr y ::. I i .,. (,;',..;• hiMri.lu'- iif iiuti- 
phyr»i«>, fia\i* :i.)l . r:i * i Ii\ •.!. .p: I :•: ,■ •,•.( ..., *t: i. r! .■ i'.;!>I.i\ :m1 : 
hO that »»n(' V. ii:,'r in.- iii- i,:j,- I .| !-.;,-» i p-;:-.....* r.. •,[, .iji l.l-'x lor 
instance, anolh.T writi'i a:iotiiiT: i.oriiave aiiv uf tiie melapliv-i- 
ciaus ••o tracnl to i;*oriv:;ii» and -tiv. i!v <l»'r!!:r(l c.\n\ emolovoil't'to 
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abstract terms he makes U!»e of, as to avoi<I this universal source of 
inaccuracy anil confusion. This arises from their pei sonifying 
abstract ideas, uhicli are words only, not things — (Vom their using 
expressicms including anatomical an»l physiological facts, without 
being sufficient! V acquaintiMJ witli anotoiny and physiology. As 
an instance of the t)ppositr and praiM»-unrthy practice, I refer to 
the preceeding work of l>rous«»ais Siir Plrritation et la Fj)lie. 

That, the doctrine nf the associati'iii of ideas explains fully, 
plainly, and sati!»factor*ily, the real ori^^in and formation of those 
ideas and habits, called the moral sense, conscience, n.itural sense 
of right and wrong, fitc; and shews, conclusively, that these arc 
gradually formed cfuring the progress of our education, our studies, 
and our intercourse with the world ; and are not, as the Scotch 
school, after Pere Bufller, would teach us, instinctive in the human * 
race. For if so, this instinct would be alike every where. Hence' 
we have a clue to the real meaning, of the terms, moral obligation, 
right, wrong, virtue, vice, duty, &.c. by tracing distinctly the class* 
of actions to which these words have been applied and associated,. 
viz. those actions and rules of conduct which it is the interest of 
men in society to enforce toward each other, and by the operatioa 
of laws, and tlic force of public opinion, to make each individual 
of the community find his own permanent interest in conforming 
to them. That in all matters of taste, of painting, sculpture, ar- 
chitecture, literary composition, oratory,* poetry, criticism, the 
foundation rule is, to discover what are the natural and usual 
associations calculated toproiluce the effect intended. For if the 
composer varies from these, he oflends the rule of good taste in 
proportion. 1 have already cited that very amusing specimen of 
correct and natural taste in the use (»f the association of ideas, by 
^ Shakspeare, in Dame Quickly\ enumeration to Dr. John Falstaft*, 
in the i2d iiart of Henry -Ith, act Od, scene 1st. 

Upon this doctrine can be explained, the natural connection'of 
looks, tones, gestures in the drama and in oratory, particularly in 
the mime or ballet. To this may be referred all sound ^iticisni, 
as to trope, metaphor, allegor}-, simile, and all kind of embellish- 
ment in literature and the arts. The uhole art of laniUcape gar- 
dening, de|>€nds on the {principles furni<«lied by this department 
of physiology ; teaching us the necessitv of harmony in all bur 
groupings and fictions, and warning us trom all the incongruous 
and inconsistent imagery into whicji poet:» and painters are so apt 
to fall, of mixing under the same association, things possible and 
impossible, natural and artificial, sacred and piofane.and the other 
innumerable offences against natural propriety, and historical 
costume, which I have no room to notice. 

1 might proceed now to treat separately *»ome other results of a 
due cousideration of the phenomena in question : as of liberty and 
necessity. But this question will have no difficulty to tnose %vho 
Rave rea'd BrfMis>ais, and mv note on the subjoct ui the tract on 
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llaterialiftin. Hiose who desire a confutation of wliat is ienorant « 

Ij called the «* fgeedom of the wilL *^ maj be referred to 1 Hartlej 

OB Man. p. 500 : to Anthony Collins' tract on Liberty and Neces- 

i ; flity s to the small discourse of Hobbes on the same subject,' in his 

c, Tnposs to Priestly, on Liberty and Necessity ; and the writinss 

ef Jonathan Edwards, of New England. But to a physiologist, ail 
'^ ^ this reading will be superfluous, 

; ^ How, by what orranic mechanism this association and catena- 

: ./~ lion of sensationst ideas, volitions, and cerebral motions with each 

^ ' Mber takes place— what is the immediate rationale of the process-^ 

,wlw can tell ? I do not pretend to afford any explanation of this, 
,\ or indeed of any other or the nervous phenomena. Still the facts 

will be facts, whether they be explained or not. The combina- 
^ > tknis of matter and motion that we can (wt topether, will no more 

J [^ apUin the lite of a plant than the volition ofa man ; but in nei* 

V 1^ Iher the one case or the other do we actmaliv see any thing else, 

« ; Bor have we the slightest evidence that any thing else is concem- 

I ^ •<• To say that it is impossible that matter and motion should 

\ produce the timid shrinking ofa sensitive plant, or the retreat of 

ii a child from a disajpreeable object, is, to say the least* a verv pre- 

smptooas limitation of the powers of nature within the limits 
L .ptieacribed 1^ our own ignorance. 
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